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PREFACE. 



The following pages are submitted to the pub- 
lic with great deference. They were written 
partly amid the incessant toils oi a misEdonary 
life, an<f partly during my homeward voyage. 
The constant pressure of other cares, and impera* 
X^ tive duties, during my transient stay in my native 

r| land, has left no opportunity for re-writing the 

manuscript, and for correcting inaccuracies of 
style incident to an inexperienced writer, under 
circumstances so obviously tmfavourable to careful 

o composition. 

But while, with this explanation,! would solicit 
the reader's indulgence in regard to the style and 
form of this essay, I am aware that whatever real 
value it may be found to possess, will depend es- 
sentially upon the facts it imbpdies. In this re* 
spect no ^ort has been spared to ensure accuracy. 
Constant attention to my duties as a missionaiy 
phyadan has brought me in contact with almost 
every class of the pec^le among whom I have 
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travelled or sojourned, and has greatly multiplied 
my opportunities for observation. My profession- 
al character has procured me ready access to the 
retirement of the harem, and the social and do- 
mestic circles of all classes of the people. Every 
important particular has been carefully noted down 
on the spot, and I have endeavoured to preserve 
my mind from prejudice, and to guard agdnst 
eveiy spurce of error. I trust, therefore* that the 
facts here recorded, so far as they are derived 
from peroonal observation, will be deemed worthy 
of confidence. The public must decide whether 
the conclusions to which I have arrived are war- 
ranted by the data. I have only to remark, that 
these facts fcnrced themselves upon my attention, 
and were not sought for to confirm a previously- 
formed theory. 

In the course of my investigations, the want 
of aecess to original authorities has sometimes 
compelled me to quote firom accredited compilers ; 
but I have verified the quotations as fiur as possi- 
ble, and it is believed that no valid objection can 
be made to tiiem for the purposes which they were 
dengned to subserve. 

If &e facts and arguments imbodied in this 
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"woxk should GOQvinoe the candid reader, as I 
trost they will, that the Nestman ChtistiaQS are 
indeed the representatives and lineal descendants 
of the Ten Tribes, his atontion will naturally revert 
to the prophecies which relate, either wholly or in 
part, to the house of brael ; an4 he will return to 
their perusal with increased interest, perhaps with 
clearer light It is to be hoped, also, that he will 
excuse the author, if, under such ciicumstances, he 
has allowed his mind to range somewhat widely 
over the field of propheqr, and has ^>peared to 
encroach upon the peculiar province of the BibU* 
c^ critic. Whatever may be thought of these 
q)eculati<His, it should be remembered that they in 
no way affect the facts we have adduced in rda*- 
tion to the main question, to. the examination of 
which this work is chiefly devoted. 

The small map which accompanies this work 
does not pretend to minute accuracy, but will be 
found to be more correct than any which has pre- 
ceded it It has been mostly compiled bom one 
in the Journal of the Royal Geographical Sodety 
of Great Britain for 1840, with the exception of 
that part of the country which had not been ex- 
plored prior to my viat 
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The chief contributbnB to geographical knowl 
edge which I have been enabled to make, excepts 
ing the obeervatioDS which relate to the coontry of 
the ten tribeB» are, Ist, that the Hakary and Zih 
rivers of former maps are only two names for one 
and the same stpeam; and, 3d, that the Hahor 
rises in a different place and pursnes a different 
course from what had been previously supposed. 
The former I have delineated upon the map from 
observations made with my compass ; the latter, as 
described to me fiom time to time by the natives 
upon its borders. 

In condosion I ^ould remark, that if my hum^ 
ble efforts prove the means of increasmg the in- 
termit which has begun to be awakened in behalf 
of the Nestorian Christians, I shall return with re- 
newed zeal to my arduous labours, cheered with 
the anticipation that a brighter day is about to 
dawn upon the remnant of Israel which is left 
from Assyria, and, through them, upon the Gen- 
tile world. 
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PART I. 



CHAPTER L 

Nestorian Mission. — Importance of a Physician. — Embarcation. — 
Smyrna. — Constantinople. — Black Sea. — Trebizonde. — Ta- 

- bree^— Oorocmiab.^Character o£ the Ne8torias8.--Notice of 
the Mission. — Description of the Country.—Independent Nesto- 
rians. — Koords. 

Thb Nestorian Christians, so memorable in thd 
early annals of the Church, are emerging from 
that state of obscurity in -which they have for 
many ages been almost lost sight of by the civil- 
ized world. 

In consequence of the favourable report of 
Messrs. Swiih and Dwight, who visited the Nes- 
torians in Persia in the spring of 1831, under the 
patronage of the American Board of Commission* 
ers for Foreign Missions, that body soon resolved 
upon the formation of a mission among that inter* 
esting branch of the primitive Church. It was an 
untried and difficult field, but fraught, as was be* 
lieved, with the brightest promise. At their an- 
nual meeting, held at Utica, N* Y., Oct, 1834, the 
Board of AGsdons presented a convincing and m*** 
gent plea for a suitable phyacian to engage in the 
incipient labours of that important mission. 

The healing art, it was believed, might procure 
fiivour and protection, by affording convincing 
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proof of the benerolence of our motives ; for 
it is well known that to relieve the sufferings of 
the body is the most ready way of access to the 
heart It would also procure access to places 
where none but a physician could go. But for 
more than a year the call had gone through the 
length and breadth of the land, and not a physi- 
cian could be found to go. 

In view of these considerations, I abandoned an 
increasing and delightful circle of practice in 
Utica, and, with Mrs. Grant, was on my way to 
Pen^a the following spring. 

A pleasant voyage of forty*eight days brought 
us to Smyrna, the site of one of the Seven Church- 
es in Asia, from thence, one of the first of those 
numerous steamers, which are now producing such 
changes in the East, conveyed us to Constanti- 
nople, the proud metropolis of Turkey. No steam- 
er then ploughed the waves of the stormy Eux- 
ine, and we were wafted by the vrinds in a smaU 
American-built English schooner-— once a slaver 
—to the port of Trebizonde. 

From the shores of the Black Sea, the saddle 
became our only carriage for seven hundred miles, 
over the mountains and plains of Armenia to the 
sunny vales of Persia. On the loftier mountain 
summits, a comer of a stable sheltered us from the 
cold aiid storms : by the verdant banks of the 
Euphrates, and beneath the hoary summit of 
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Mount Ararat, we reposed under the canopy of 
our tent, while the bales and boxes of merchan- 
dise from the seven hundred horses and mules 
which composed our caravan, were thrown around 
in a hollow square, and served as a temporary 
fortress to protect us from the predatory Koords by 
whom we were surrounded. An escort of armed 
horsemen h^d been furnished by the pasha of Er- 
zeroom to guard the caravan, and the stillness 
of the midnight hour was broken by the cry of 
the faithful sentinel who kept watch to warn us 
of danger. The strange customs and usages of an 
Oriental land, and the thousand novelties of the 
Old World, served to w|ile away the hours as we 
pursued our onward course for twenty-eight days 
at the slow pace of an Eastern caravan. 

We arrived at Tabreez, one of the chief com- 
mercial cities of Persia, on the 15th of October, 
1835, and met with a cordiafl reception from the 
few English residents in the place, and from 
our respected associates, the Rev. Justin Perkins 
and lady, who had preceded us to this place. 
From his excellency the Right Honourable Hen- 
ry Ellis, the British ambassador and envoy extra- 
ordinary at the court of Persia, with whom we 
had already formed a pleasant acquabtance at 
Trebizonde, we received the kindest offers of aid 
and protection; and I seize this occasion to ac- 
knowledge the same kind and unremitted favours 
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firom his successors and other English gentlemen 
mth whom we have met in the East 

After resting a few days at Tabreez, I proceed- 
ed to Ooroomiah, to make arrangements for the 
commencement of our contemplated station among 
the Nestorians in that province. My profes^nal 
character secured the favour of the governor and 
of the people generally. Comfortable houses were 
soon provided, and on the 20th of November my 
associate arrived with our ladies. We entered 
upon our labours under the most encouraging au- 
spices, and they have gone on prosperously up to 
the present time. 

The sick, the lame, and the blind gathered 
around by scores and hundreds, and my fame was 
soon spread abroad through the surrounding coun- 
try. We were regarded as public benefactors, and 
our arrival was hailed with general joy. The 
Nestorians, in particular, welcomed us with the 
greatest kindness and affection. Their bishops and 
priests took their seats at our table, bowed with us 
at our family altar, drank in instruction with child- 
like docility, and gave us their undivided influence 
and co-operation in the prosecution of our labours 
among their people. They regarded us as coadju- 
tors with them in a necessary work of instruction 
and improvement, and not as their rivals or suc- 
cessors. We had come, not to pull down, but to 
build up ; to promote knowledge and piety, and 
not to war against their eictemal forms and rites. 
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We found macli in ihdir character to raise our 
hopes. They have the greatest reverence for the 
Scriptures, and were desirous to have them diffused* 
among the people in a language which all could 
understand. In their feelings towards other sects 
they are charitable and liberal. In their forms, 
more ample and scriptural than the papal and 
the other Oriental churches. They abhor image 
worship, auricular confessbn, and the doctrine of 
purgatory; and hence they have broad common 
ground with Protestant Cluristians, so that, not in* . 
appropriately, they have been called the Protest- 
ants of Asia. 

But they had, as a people, sunk into the dark- 
ness of ignorance and superstition : none but their 
clergy could read or write ; the education of their 
females was entirely neglected ; and they attached 
great importance to their niunerous fasts and feasts, 
to the neglect of purity of heart and life. Still 
there are some who now appear to lead exempla- 
ry lives, and to sigh over the degradation of their 
people. Indeed, we cannot but hope that some- 
thing of vital piety may have continued to bum 
upon their altars from the earliest ages of the 
Church, and we trust it will again shine forth in a 
resplendent flame. 

In such a state of things, it is not surpriong that 
we have been permitted to prosecute our labours 
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vdthout a breath <^ oppodtion firom the ecdesias- 
tics or the people. 

Twelve or fourteen fireeschools have been open* 
ed in the villages of the plain ; a seminary and 
girls' boarding-school have been established on the 
Mission premises in the city ; considerable portions 
of the Scriptures have been translated into the ver* 
nacular language of the Nestorians. They have 
opened their churches for our Sabbath-schools and 
the preaching of the gospel ; native helpers are 
b^g raised up and qualified for usefulness; our 
mission has been re-enforced by accessions firom 
America, and a press, with suitable type, has been 
sent out 

The Rev. A. L. HoUaday and Mr. William R, 
Stocking arrived with thdtr wives, June 6th, 1837 ; 
Rev. Willard Jones and wife, November 7, 1839; 
Rev. A. H. Wright, M.D., July 25, 1840, and 
Mr. Edward Breath, a printer, has embarked with 
a press of such a constructiDn as to admit of its 
transportation on horses from the shores of the 
Black Sea to Ooroomiah. 

The province of 0(»roonuab, in which the la^ 
hours of the mission have thus far been prose- 
cuted, comprises an important part of Ancient 
Media, and is situated in the northwestern part of 
the modern kingdom of Persia. It is separated by 
a lofty chain of snowy mountains firom Ancient As- 
syria or Central Koordistan on the west ; while on 
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the east d« beautiful lake extends about eighty 
miles in length and Adrty in width. The water 
of this lake is so salt that fish cannot live in it; its 
ehores are enlivened by numerous water-fowl^ of 
which the beautiful flamingo is most conspicuous, 
and sometimes lines the shore for miles in extent 

A plain of exuberant fertility is enclosed between 
the mountains and the lake, comprising an area of 
about five hundred square miles, and bearing upon 
its bosom no less than three hundred hamlets and 
villages. It is clothed with luxuriant verdure, 
fruitful fields, gardens, and vineyards, and irriga- 
ted by considerable streams of pure water from 
the adjacent mountains. The landscape is one of 
the most lovely in the East ; and the effect is not a 
little heightened by the contrast of such surprising 
fertility with the stem aspect of the surrounding 
heights, on which not a solitary tree is to be seen ; 
while in the plain, the willows, poplars, and syca- 
mores by the water-courses, the peach, apricot, 
pear, pliim, cherry, qumce, apple, and vine, impart 
to large sections the appearance of a rich, variega- 
ted forest 

Near the centre of this plam stands the andent 
city of Ooroomiah, containing a population of 
about twenty thousand souls, mostly Mohamme- 
dans, and enclosed by a fosse and wall of nearly 
four miles in circuit At a little distance on the 
east of the city an ancient artificial mound rises to 
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the height of seventy or eighty feet, and marks the 
site, as it is said, of the ancient shrine or temple, 
where, in days of yore, the renowned Zoroaster 
kindled his sacred fires, and bowed in adoration 
to the heavenly hosts. 

The climate is naturally very delightfiil; but, 
owing to local causes, a poisonous miasma is gen- 
erated, occasioning fevers and the various diseases 
of malaria, to which the unacclimated stranger is 
specially exposed ; and the mission families have 
sufiered much from this cause. My late inestima- 
ble wife was the first victim of the climate we 
were called to mourn; and in her peacefiil and 
triumphant death, she set the seal to the truths 
she had so faithfully taught and exemplified in her 
short but eventful life. She rested from her la- 
hours on the 12th of January, 1839 ; and her in- 
fant twin-daughters now repose by her ade within 
the precincts of the ancient Nestorian church in 
the city of Ooroomiah. 

In the month of February of that year I received 
instructions firom the Board of Missions to proceed 
into Mesopotamia, to form a station among the 
Nestorians dwelling, as was supposed, on the west 
of the central mountains of Koordistan. By this 
means it was hoped that a safe way of access might 
be found to the main body of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, the independent tribes which have their abode 
in the most difficult fastnesses of the Koordish 
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mountains in the centre of Ancient Assyria. I had 
long regarded these mountain tribes as the princi** 
pal field of our future labouts. They compiised 
the main body of the Nestorian Church, and it was 
of the highest importance to bring them at once 
under an enlightening influence, before they should 
become alarmed by changes that were occurring 
among their brethren of ihe plain. But the way 
of access to them appeared to be hedged round 
by the sanguinary Koords, by whom they are sur- 
rounded, and who had treacherously murdered 
Mr. Shultz, the only European who had attempted 
to reach the Nestorian tribes. 

The Koords, to whom frequent allusion will be 
made, are a warlike race of people, iidiabiting the 
mountainous country between Persia and Turkey 
•—the ancient Gordian or Garduchian Mountain}^ 
•—and divided nominally between those two em- 
pires. But their more powerful tribes have seldom 
acknowledged more than a nominal allegiance to 
either of these governments ; and some of them, 
as those of Hakary, have maintamed an entire in- 
dependence. A part of them are nomads, living 
in tents, and part of them stationary tenants of vil- 
lages ; but all more or less given to predatory hab- 
its. Their religion is professedly the faith of Is- 
lam. The following dialogue, which I held with 
one of the nomadic Koords and a Nestorian bish- 
op, may serve to illustrate the character of this 
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sanguinary people. Similar statements have fire* 
quently been made by other Koords, and confiim- 
ed by the Nestorians and Persians. 

Mysdf. Where do you live ? 

Koord. In black tents. We are Kouchee Kocords. 

M, What is your occupation 1 

Bishop, You need not ask him. I will tell you. 
They are thieves. 

JIf. Is that true, Koord 1 

K YeSy it is true. We steal whenever we can. 

JIf. Do you kill people too ? 

K When we meet a man that we wish to rob, 
if we prove the strongest, we kill him. If he 
proves the strongest, he kills us. 

M. But suppose he offers no reastance when 
you attempt to rob him ? 

£ If he have much property, we would kill 
him to prevent his making us trouble. If he had 
not much, we would let him go. 

B. Yes, after you had whipped him welL 

JIf. Suppose you meet a poor man who had no- 
thing but his clothes, what would you do 1 Would 
you molest him ? 

K. If his clothes were good, we would take 
them and give him poor ones in exchange. If 
not, we would let him pass. 

JIf. But this is a bad business in which you are 
engaged, of robbing people. Why do you not 
follow some other occupation ? 
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K. What shall we do 1 We have no ploughs 
or fields ; and robbing is our trade. 

Jlf. The Persians will give you land if you will 
cultivate it 

K. We do not know how to work. 

M. It is very easy to learn. Will you make 
the trial 1 

B. He does not wish to work. He had rather 
steal. 

K» He speaks the truth. It would be very diffi- 
cult, and take a long time to get what we want 
by working for it ; but by robbing a village, we 
can get a great deal of property in a single night. 

ML But you are liable to be killed in these af- 
frays. 

K Suppose we are killed. We must die some 
time, and what is the difference of dying now or 
a few days hence ? When we rob a village, we 
go in large parties upon horses, surprise the vil- 
lagers when they are asleep, and escape with their 
property before they are ready to defend them- 
selves. If pursued by an army, we strike our tents 
and flee to our strongholds in the mountains. 

M. Why do you not come and rob these vil- 
lages, as you used to do ? 

B. They could not live if driven out of Persia. 
They fear the Persians. 

K. We should have no other place to winter 
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our flocks; so we ^ye the Persians some presents, 
and*keep at peace with them. 

M» I wish to Yuit your tribe* £bw would they 
treat me ? 

K. Upon my eyes, they would do everything 
tot yoiL 

M. But you say they are thieves and murderers. 
Perhaps they would rob and kill me. 

K. No, no ; they wish to have you come, but 
you are not willing. We never rob our friends. 
You come to do good, and no one would hurt you* 

M. But many of them do not know me. 

K. They have all heard of you, and would treat 
you with the greatest kindness if you should visit 
them. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Praetioibiliiy of vidting tlie Mountain Ne8tortan8.-^Jouniey to 
Constantinople. — Stoiin in the Mountains.— Jonmey to Meso- 
potamia, Diarb^kir, and Mardta. — Providential £scape. 

A BROTHER of the Nestorian patriarch, \vho yis* 
ited us at Ooroomiah, and a Koordish cldef 'wbom 
I had seen in his Castle at Burdasoor, had express^ 
ed the opinion that my professional charactof 
would procure me a safe passport to any part of 
the Koordish Mountains, and, from what I had 
learned in my frequent intercourse with the Koords, 
I had reason to believe that I might safely pass 
through the Koordish territory and enter the coon- 
try of the Independent Nestorians. 

My own impressions were that I should be able 
to enter the country of the Independent Nesto* 
rians from the Persian frontier, and I advised this 
plan. But this was not assented to, and, in pursu- 
ance of the instructions of the Board to proceed 
by way of Mesopotamia, I set out from Ooroomiah 
on the first of April, 1839, for Erzeroom, where 
I had proposed to meet my expected associate, the 
Rev. Mr. Homes, of Constantinople, who was to be 
temporarily associated with me in this enterprise. 

On my arrival at Salmas, I received a letter 
from him, apprizmg me that the brethren at Con* 

C 
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stantinople had decided against his entering upon 
the tour, under the apprehension that my late af- 
flictions would put it out of my power to fulfil 
the plans of the Board in the formation of a per- 
manent station. I looked upon this as another 
among the many indications of Providence which 
had come before us, in favour of my plan of en- 
tering the mountains from the Persian frontier. 
I wrote to our mission for advice, repeating my 
conviction of the importance of the measure I had 
before urged upon them, of entering the mount- 
ains before proceeding to Mesopotamia. The po- 
litical state of the latter country was mentioned 
as one consideration in favour of this course. My 
letter was also accompanied by the assurance of 
the governor of Salmas, that he would do every- 
thing to secure the success of the enterprise, and 
that he did not doubt but the facilities he could 
furnish would enable me to go and return in safe- 
ty. But still there was not a majority in the mis- 
sion in favour of my entering the mountains, and 
I was advised to proceed to join Mr. Homes, and 
enter upon the proposed tour in Mesopotamia. 

I accordingly proceeded with as much expedi- 
tion as possible to Constantinople. An unusual 
quantity of snow had fallen late in the season, and 
my journey proved one of extreme difficulty and 
of no little peril. For more than two hundred 
miles I found the snow from two to three or four 
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feet in depth, although it was the middle of April 
when I crossed thb elevated portion of Armenia. 
On the great plain at the foot of Mount Ararat we 
encountered one of the most severe storms of snow 
I had ever experienced, and came near perishing 
in the mountains beyond, where the storm met us 
with increased fury. For more than twenty miles 
of this dreary road there was not a single human 
habitation. Our guide, about midway, became so 
much blinded by the snow that he could not keep 
the road, and I was obliged to take his place, and 
trust to the recollection of my former journey four 
years before, and the occasiopal traces of the path 
which was here and there swept bare by the dri- 
ving wind. As we began to descend the mount- 
ains on the opposite sdde, where the wind had not 
done us this important service, I was obliged to 
walk several miles, tracing the narrow path in the 
deep snow with my feet I could only determine 
when I was out of the old beaten path, which lay 
beneath the new-fallen snow, by the depth to 
which I sunk in the frosty element Our horses 
also became almost buried in the snow the mo- 
ment they stepped out of the road. 

While cros^g the plain near the head-waters of 
the Euphrates, where Xenophon and the Ten Thou- 
sand suffered so much in their memorable retreat, 
my Nestorian attendant, and a pilgrim who had 
joined us, became nearly blind from the continued 
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intense glare of the snow. This and a severe storm 
detained us two days at Moolah-Sooleiman, where 
we were most hospitably entertained in a stable, 
with forty or fifty head of homed cattle, horses, 
donkeys, and fowls, while the sheep occupied an- 
other apartment in the same house. In^ these and 
other particulars I found a striking coincidence 
with the experience of the brave Ten Thousand ; 
and the dwellings and habits of the people were 
essentially the same as those described by Xeno* 
phon more than two thousand' years ago. The 
houses were built mostly under ground, and the 
villages at a distance resembled a collection of 
large coal-pits, but broader and not so high. 

Our next stage was over the mountain-pass of 
Dahar, the most difficult between Constantmople 
and Persia. The recollection of what Messrs. Smith 
and Dwight experienced in their passage over this 
mountain, together with the fact that three natives 
had perished in the snow not long before, prepared 
me to expect a toilsome and difficult ride. But 
delay was not likely to make any improvement for 
many days to come ; and, moreover, a storm of rain 
had set in on the plab, which would soon quite 
obstruct the road, as the horse would sink to his 
middle at every step. As we began to ascend the 
mountain, we found the rain changed to snow, and 
accompanied by a strong wind, which soon in<* 
creased to a gale. When about two thirds of th^ 
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vay iq> the mountain, the guide, who professed to 
be well acquainted with the road, led us into such 
deep snows that our hardy horses were unable to 
proceed, and it became evident that we had wan- 
dered from the path. After much difficulty we 
succeeded in finding it; but it was soon lost again, 
and the guide, after a fruitless search, declared it 
impossible to proceed. To turn back was nearly as 
hopeless, as the snow had filled our tracks almost 
as soon as they were made, and as the wind would 
then be in our faces. Under these circumstan- 
ces, I felt that our hope was alone in God ; but 
Vfiik his assurance that he would direct the path 
of those who acknowledge him in all their ways, I 
felt that he would order all for the best, though in 
what manner or to what end I could not foresee. 
Just then, as unexpected as if aq angel had de- 
scended from heaven, four hardy mountaineers 
came tramping over the snow from the opposite 
side of the mountain. With much difficulty we 
prevailed upon one of them to act as our guide ; 
and by breaking down the high drifts of snow 
with our feet, and leading our horses where we 
could not ride, we at length succeeded in passing 
the mountains. There had been no horse across 
since the heavy storm a week before, and the old 
path could only be found in many places by stri- 
king a heavy cudgel deep into the snow ; and our 
guide seldom mistook the road when he found his 

B3 
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long staff strike on a hard foundation without sink- 
ing its length in the snow. 

The next day we found ourselves in the valley 
of the Aras^ where a warm sun, and heavy con- 
tinued rains had swelled every rill to a fearful 
toirent ; and we had as imnune^t danger in ck)» 
ing the streams which lay in our way as we had 
before experienced from mountain storms. In one 
of these mountain-torrents my horse was carried 
away, but finally succeeded in reaching the shore, 
when I had to ride several miles with my boots 
filU of water as cold as the melting snow. On 
reaching the west branch of the Euphrates, I 
found the bridge had fallen in the night, and we 
only succeeded in cros^g after the villagers had 
waded about in the cold water up to thdr waist 
for nearly an hour. At first they pronounced the 
ford impracticable, but finally succeeded in getting 
us across where the water came quite up on our 
saddles. Several other bridges were carried away, 
and in one instance I took a circuitous route, and 
crossed the stream in its separate branches near its 
source. 

On arriving at Constantinople I found that Mr. 
Homes could not then be spared from that station, 
and, with the concurrence of the brethren, I re- 
solved to proceed alone into Mesopotamia, it being 
understood that I should remain in or near Diar«- 
b^kir until Mr. Homes should join me. I accord- 
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ingly made what haste I could to that field. From 
Trebizonde I rode in less than three days to Erz&- 
room, a distance by the winter route of at least 
220 mileSy and over a very mountainous road. 
On my route to Diarbeldr, where I arrived on the 
30th of May, I found great difficulty in crossing 
some of the lofty mountains, owing to the great 
quantity of snow which remained upon their sum- 
mits at that late season, while immense avalanches 
had formed bridges of snow and ice over some of 
the foaming torrents which dashed through the 
narrow ravines. The bridge over the Euphrates 
at Paloo had been carried away, and I crossed the 
river on a raft of inflated sldns, like those men- 
tioned by Xenophon in his retreat of the Ten 
Thousand. 

On my arrival at Diarbeldr,* I fi>und the public 
mind in that state of suspense and expectation 
which could be compared to nothing but the calm 
which precedes an overwhelming storm, and soon 
it came, with terror and devastation in its course. 
The signal defeat and almost entire dispersion of 
the Turkish army was first publicly announced in 
that city by hundreds of soldiers fleeing firom the 
battie-field, who had been stripped of their appa- 
rel and all that they had by the Koords, who had 

* Diari)4]dr is on the river Tigris, in latitude aboat 37^ north, 
and abont 40^ east longitude. Mardin is about sixty miles south 
by west from Diaib^kir. 
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taken possession of the roads. From that time tibe 
reign of violence and anarchy oonuneniced, and 
robberies and murders were the order of the daj. 
Scarcely a man dared leave the vralls of the 
dty without a large party to accompany him. 
Each man robbed the man he met, and the arm of 
the strongest was the only law. The governor, it 
is true, made an attempt to preserve the peace, 
and had the heads of five Koords and about forty 
ears hung up in the bazars, to deter others fixim 
committing violence upon the persons and proper- 
ty of the <ntizens. But these same bazars, two 
days after, were the theatre of most open and da- 
ring robberies. The defeat of the army having 
been ascribed by the mass of the people to the 
European uniform and tactics or the Jfezdm^ great 
opposition was raised agsunst it, and against all Eu- 
ropeans as the reputed cause of it This spirit, 
under the influence of Moslem bigotry, and a jeal- 
ousy lest, in the weak state of the country, Chri»- 
tianity would rise upon the ruins of Islam, was 
carried to such an extent, that we not only heard 
ourselves cursed in the streets as infidel dogs, but, 
as it is said, there was a determination expressed 
to kill all the Europeans in the place. What this 
threat might have resulted in, had we remained in 
the city, it is impossible to say; but I now learn 
that some Mussulmans came to our house after we 
left it with evil intentions concerning us. 
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Having been joined by Mr. Homes, we pro- 
ceeded to Mardin on the 10th of July, accompa^ 
nied by an escort of thirty horse, half of which 
were furnished by the governor and half were re* 
turning to Mardin. We had two objects in pro- 
ceeding thus far during the disturbed state of the 
country : to avoid the hot and unhealthy climate 
of Diarb^ldr, where the temperature was then at 
98^ in the shade, and daily increasing ; and to ex- 
tend our inquiries among the Syrian Christians. 
We had been but a few days at Mardin, when our 
lives were openly threatened, and the governor, 
who declared himself without authority, advised 
us to remain in our house for some days, and also 
offered us a guard for defence. We did not think 
it best to manifest any particular apprehensions, 
and declined the guard, only keeping quiet in our 
intercourse with the people. After a while this 
spirit of hatred to us as Christians seemed to die 
away, and we appeared to have the confidence 
and friendship of most or all of the chief men of 
the place, among whom were the governor, the 
mufti, and the c&di, whom we viated on friendly 
terms. But at length a catastrophe arrived, m 
which we should in all probability have fallen the 
victims of a bigoted and infuriated populace, had 
not that kind hand, which had carried us safely 
through so many dangers, interposed to save us. 

On the sixth of September, the Koords of Maiv 
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dih rose in insurrection, and in open day, in the 
court of the public palace, killed their late govern- 
or and several more of the chief men of the place, 
and then came \vith their bloody weapons to the 
house where Mr. Homes and myself were residmg, 
with the avowed intention of adding us to the num- 
ber of the slain ! calling out to know where we 
were. Most providentially, we had just left the 
city, and, when we returned, we found the gates 
closed to prevent the rescue or escape of any of the 
intended victims. It seemed as though some guar- 
dian angel had led us out of the danger, and then 
shut us out Seeing a great commotion within, we 
retired to a convent of Syrian Christians a few miles 
distant, where we met with a kind reception, and 
remamed some days, until the commotion subsided. 

A few days before, these sanguinary men had 
murdered an influential native Christian in his bed, 
and then openly declared that it was an act of re- 
ligious charity, for which God would reward them, 
to put Christians to death ! 

Such is a very faint sketch of the difficulties and 
dangers which beset my path after entering upon 
this enterprise. Moreover, after long and patient 
inquiry, we found that there are no Nestorians 
remaining on the western Aie of the Koordish 
mountains ; all those who formerly resided this side 
the mountains having become papists, or removed 
to other parts. In view of these consideraticms. 
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which left so little hope of doing good, while so 
much peril was involved, my associate resolved to 
leave this field, and return to his station at Con- 
stantinople. In this he was supported by the ad* 
vice of brethren both at Constantinople and Smyr- 
na ; and, in our peculiar circumstances, I could not 
withhold my approbation ; but, with a full view 
of the trials which might lie before me in my soli- 
tary journey onward, I yielded a cordial and cheer- 
ful acquiescence. 

I was forty days in Diarb^kir, and Mr. Homes 
and myself spent two months in Mardin. They 
were days of mmgled solicitude and pleasure, and 
not to be forgotten whUe memory remains. I had 
but just arisen from a sick-bed, on which the tide 
of life seemed for a time fast ebbing to its close, 
when the catastrophe I have described took place. 
The events of that day, and the Divine interposi- 
tion by which we were preserved, tended not a 
little to strengthen my faith, and arm me for what* 
ever perils might still beset my path. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Departure frcpm Mardin. — Plain of Meaopotamia. — Mosul.— Ruina 
of Nineyeh. — ^Yezidees, or Worshippers of the Devil. 

Within the dilapidated walls of an ancient 
Christian church, which stands alone in a mount* 
ain ravine on the verge of the great plain of Meso- 
potamia, and is overlooked by the impregnable for- 
tress of Mardin, I exchanged the parting embrace 
with my ^^ brother and companion in tribulation/' 
the Rev. Mr. Homes, with whom I had spent more 
than, two months of anxious repose, and shared 
the most imminent peril of life. On account of 
the general anarchy which reigned around us, we 
had travelled together scarcely two days; but I 
had learned, when prostrated on a bed of sick- 
ness, and surrounded by men of violence and 
blood, how to prize tbe company of a Christian 
friend; and it was not without a mutual struggle 
that we yielded to the convictions of duty, and 
tore away from each other's society to pursue, in 
opposite directions, the long and arduous journeys 
that lay before us. But, while the voice of Provi- 
dence called him to return to his station in the 
metropolis of Turkey, to me it seemed to cry. On- 
ward. 

The hope of obtaining access to the mountain 
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tribes of Nestorians firom this quarter was among 
the first motives to the undertaking in which I had 
«mhaTked9 and I reK>lved to spare no effort to ef- 
teek this important object ; for, while no one dared 
to advise the undertaking, lest I should fall a vio 
tim to the sanguinary character of the surrounding 
KoordSy every friend of the mission was most de- 
sirous to see it accomplished. 

It was also important that more i^otild be 
known of the city of Mosill and the adjacent coun- 
try; and I resolved to proceed thither, with the 
hope that I should obtain more Hght on the ques- 
tion of entering the mountains from that point, in- 
lending, if I finally failed in my efforts to reach 
the field to which my anxious attention had been 
so long directed, to turn my steps by a more south- 
em route towards my former abode on the plains 
of Persia. 

To secure our effects and make other prelimi- 
nary arrangements for my journey, I returned to the 
gates of Mardin, whence Mr. H. and myself had 
been led out, as if by Mercy's angel, to escape 
sharing in the tragic scene enacted in the court of 
the public palace a week before. The bustle of 
the streets was dying away as evening drew on, 
and so chsmged was my aspect, in the Oriental 
robes and turban I had assumed, that I passed on 
without recognition, and remained in quiet tran- 
-quillity two days within the walls of the town so 

D 
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recoitly the scene of anarchy and misnik. But 
the storm had spent itself in its own violence ; aid, 
while I was Uiere, the sarrounding mountains re- 
verberated the roar of artillery, which announced 
Aom the walls of the lofty castle, that the town 
had been placed under the vigorous government 
of Mohammed Pasha of Mosul. This extension 
of his rule added not a little to the safety of my 
route over the vast plain of l^esopotamia ; and, 
after a journey of nearly two hundred miles, I 
found myself securely lodged within the walls of 
Mosul, on the morning of the 20th of September, 
1839. 

As my journal up to the time of my departure 
from that city was left there, vn&i most of my ef- 
fects, for safe keeinng, I cannot now lead the read* 
er through the exciting scenes and romantic inci- 
dents which beset my path through this home of 
the ancient patriarchs. The spirit-stirring sketch- 
es of Sarah, Rebecca, and Rachel, portrayed in 
such lovely sdmplicity by the inspired historian, 
were held up in living characters in. the person of 
the young shepherdess watering her father's flocks 
at the wells of Mesopotamia, or carrying her i«- 
plenished pitcher at the close of day, and in the 
black tents of the wandering Arab, so proverbial- 
ly changeless in his habits. I seemed to be car- 
ried back four thousand years on the wings of 
time, to hold converse with the father of the fiuth- 
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ful, wliile leading the same pastoral life on this 
eidt^ded plain. 

On this part of my route I was favoared with 
the agreeable society and kind attentions of Cap- 
tain Conolly, an intelligent English officer, who 
had, through many dangers, reached Mardin, on 
his way to India with despatches. I felt the ex* 
hilaraticHi of returning strength sifter my late se* 
vere illness ; and our journey was enlivened with 
the sight of fleet herds of antelc^es, which scoured 
the boundless desert, and a slight altercaticm with 
a band of Kocnrdish banditti, who lay in ambush 
to intercept and rob us. But we gained possession 
of an eminence that commanded their position, 
and, wilh a small party of Arab horsemen with 
hnig spears, who had been sent for our-protection 
by the chief whose encampment we had recently 
left, we presented such a formidable aspect that 
the robbers lowered their guns and suffered us to 
pass quietly on our way. 

At Mosul I found &e country in a more quiet 
state, under the rule of their vigorous pasha. My 
observations upon this place were soon completed, 
and my preparations made to proceed on my 
>oute« The Nestorians who once inhabited this 
district have all embraced the Romish faith and 
become Chaldemsy as the papal Nestorians are 
usually called. They mostly inhabit the viliagesr 
on the east of the Tigris j and Elkosh^ with its con<« 
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yeat of Rabban Hormuz, is the duef seat of tiior 
influence. Their patriarch resides at Bagdad^ 
vfbere there are but few of their people. He was 
educated at the Propagandi in Rome, and is a. 
zealous supporter of his holiness the pope. He 
receives his appointment directly from Rome, and 
is in no way connected with the Nestoiiaa Church. 
That church has but the single patriarch. Mar 
Shimon, who resides in the mountains near Jula«* 
merk, and who will be hereafter described. The 
lineal descendants of the patriarch Elias of, £l-> 
kosh are all connected with the Church of Rome, 
and the last pretender to that sect is now a bishop 
of the papal Chaldean Chijurch. In tl^e year 1834> 
he went to Ooroomiah, and toki the Nestorians of 
that district that he had returned to the ancient 
futh of his fathers, and that he would brmg orec 
all the Chaldeans ta the same faith if the Nesto« 
riana would acknowledge him as their spiritoal 
head. But it afterward proved that his proHesskms 
were quite faithless ; and he has since been active* 
ly engaged in eiibrts to proselyte the Nestorians to 
the papal religion. 

Thore are about five hundred families of the 
Jacobite, and as many of the papal Syrians in Mo- 
sul and its vicinity ; but the Jacobite Syrians have 
thdr chief seat in Mesopotamia, and in thdr doc-i 
trines and practice they are more allied to the Ar-i 
menians than to the Nestorians. 
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On the morning of the 7th of October I bade 
adieu to Mosul, witb its thirty thousand inmatesi 
t>n my way towards the unexplored mountains of 
central Koordistan, accompanied by two Nestdri* 
ans of Persia, a Koordifdi muleteer, and a Turkiaih 
cavass (police officer) from the pasha. 

My passport was demanded and examined at 
the gate of the city, a formality of recent date 
in Turkey, and quite unknown in Persia* We 
came at once upon the Tigris, frcmi which the city 
is supplied with water, conveyed in leathern sacks 
upon horses and mules, and in pitchers upon the 
shoulders of the poor. The bridge of boats was 
thronged with a motley crowd of Kbords, Arabs, 
Turks, Chrisdans, and Jews, clad in their various 
and grotesque costumes; and, in their coniiised 
jaigon of dissonant voices, bearing unequivocal 
testimony to the curse of Babel. Their camels, 
mules, horses, bullocks, and donkeys were laden 
with the various produce of the country, with 
which the markets are crowded at an early hour in 
the morning, especially at this season of the year, 
when grain, fruits, melons, and vegetables are 
cheap and abundant Some of the loads had 
fallen upon the bridge, increaang the confusion, 
which already threatened to precipitate man and 
beast into the deep and rapid current of the Ti- 
gris, which was then about 150 yards wide at lliat 
place, though much broader at high water. The 

D2 
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Orientals are agreed that this and the Euphrates 
are two of the rivers which watered the paradise 
of Eden ; and the original name Hiddekel, or Deg- 
lehy is preserved by the Christians and Jews ; bttt 
the other two rivers they are unable to identify^ 
and their nations of the situation of that primitive 
cradle of our race are altogether confused or vis- 
ionary. But, while the blissful bowers of Eden 
are no more, the fruit of the fall everywhere 
abounds, and fills these fair portions of the earth 
with tears and blood. 

The passage of the Tigris transferred me from 
Mesopotamia into Assyria, and I stood upoa the 
ruins of Nineveh, ^' that great dty," where the 
prophet Jonah proclaimed the dread message of 
Jehovah to so many repenting thousands, whose 
deep humiliation averted for a time the impencfing 
ruin. But when her proud monarchs had scourged 
idolatrous Israel, and carried the ten tribes into 
captivity, and raised their hands against Judah 
and the holy city, the inspired strains of the elc^ 
quent Nahura, clothed in terrible sublimity as they 
were, met their full accomplishmait in the utter 
desolation of one of the largest cities on which the 
sun ever i^ione. ^^ Nineveh is laid waste ! who 
will bemoan her? She is empty, and void, and 
waste ; her nobles dwell in Ihe dust ; her people 
are scattered upon the mountains, and no man 
gathereth them." 
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Where her gorgeous palaces once resounded to 
the straias , of mtxAc and the shouts of revelry, a 
few black tents of the wandering Arab and Tur* 
koman are now scattered amcmg the shapeless 
moixnds of earth and rubbbb — ^the ruins of the city 
—as if in mockery of her departed glory ; while 
ibsk tenants were engaged in the fitting employ*- 
xoent of weaving ^* sackcloth of hair/' as if for the 
mourning attire of the world's great emporium» 
whose ^^ merchants'' were ^^ multiplied above the 
s^rs of heaven." The largest mound, from which 
very ancient relics and inscriptions are dug, i$ now 
ax>wned with the Moslem village of Neby Yun«% 
or the prophet Jonah, where his remains are said 
to'be interred, and orer which has been reared, as 
his mausoleum, a temple of Islam. 

Soon after leaving the ruins of Nbeveh we came 
ja sight of two villages of the Yezidees, the repu- 
ted worshippers of the devil. Large and luxuriant 
olive-groves, with their rich green foliage and 
ihiit just ripening in the autumnal sun, imparted 
such a cheerful a^>ect to the scene as soon dis- 
pelled whatever of pensive melanchidy had gatiir 
ered around me while treading upon the dust of 
dcf)arted greatness. Several white sepulchres of 
Yezidee sheikhs attracted attention as I approhcb- 
ed the villages. They were in the form of fluted 
oones or pyramids, standing upon quadrangular 
bases, and rising to the height of some twenty feat 
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or more. We became ttie guests of one of the 
chief Yesddees of Baasheka, whose dweUing, like 
others in the place, was a rude stone structure, 
with a flat terrace roof. Coarse felt carpets were 
spread for our seats in the open court, and a formal 
welcome was given us, but it was evidently not a 
very cordial one. My Turkish cavass understood 
the reason, and at once removed it Our host had 
mistaken me for a Mohammedan, towards whom 
the Yezidees cherish a settled aversion. As soon 
as I was introduced to him as a Christian, and he 
had satisfied himself that this was my true charac- 
ter, his whole deportment was changed. He at 
once gave me a new and cordial welcome, and 
set about supplying our wants with new alacrity. 
He seemed to feel that he had exchanged a Mof» 
lem foe for a Christian fidend, and I became quite 
satisfied of the truth of what I had often heard, 
that the Yezidees are friendly towards the profess^ 
ors of Christianity. 

They are said to cherish a high regard tor the 
Christian religion, of which clearly th^ have some 
corrupt remains. They practise the rite of bap- 
tism, make the sign of the cross, so emUematical 
of Christianity in the East, put off thmr shoes and 
kiss the threshold when they enter a Christian 
church ; and it is said that they often speak of wine 
as the blood of Christ, hold the cup with both 
hands, after the sacramental manner of the East, 
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when drinking it, and, if a drop chance to fall on 
the ground, they gather it up with religious care. 

They believe in one supreme Grod, and, in some 
sense at least, in Christ as a saviour. They have 
Usso a remnant of Sabianism, or the religion of the 
ancient fire*worshippers. They bow in adoration 
before the rising sun, and kiss his first rays when 
they strike on a wall or other object near them ; 
and they will not bk>w out a candle with their 
breath or spit in the fire, lest they should defile 
that sacred element. 

Circumcision and the passover, or a sacrifidal 
festival allied to the passover in time and circum* 
stance, seem also to identify them with the Jews; 
stnd, altogether, they certainly present a most sin-* 
gular chapter in the history of man. . 

Their system of faith has points of strong Teaesch 
blance to the ancient Manichean heresy ; and it 
is probable that they are a remnant of that heret- 
ical sect This idea derives support from the fact^ 
that they seem to have originated in the region 
where Manes first laboured and propagated his 
tenets with the greatest success ; and from the co* 
incidence of the name of their reputed founder ot 
most revered teacher, Adde, with an active dis- 
dple of Manes of the same name and place of 
abode. If Adde of the Yezidees and of the Mani- 
cheans was one and the same, the oircumstance at 
once reconciles their remains of Christian forms 
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and sentiments, with the testimony of fhe Syrian 
and Nestorian Christians around them, to their 
Christian origin, and throws important light upon 
fhe early history of this remarkable people. Their 
Christian attachments, if not fheir origm, should 
at least plead strongly to enlist the sympathies of 
Christians in their behalf, while it holds out cheers 
ing encouragement for us to labour for their good. 

That they are really the worshippers of the 
devil can only be true, if at all, in a modified 
sense, though it is true that they pay him SOr 
much deference as to refuse to speak of him dis- 
respectfully (perhaps for -fear of his vengeance) ; 
and, instead of pronounding his name, they call 
him the "lord of the evenmg,*' or "prince of 
darkness ;" also. Sheikh Maazen, or Exalted Chief. 
Some of them say that Satan was a fallen angel 
with whom Grod was angiy ; but he will at some 
future day be restored to favour, and there is no 
reason why they should treat him with disre* 
spect It may be found that their notions of the 
evil being are derived from the Ahriman of the 
ancient magi, and the secondary or evil deity of 
the Manicheans, which was evidently ingrafted on 
the Oriental philosophy. Some of the ancient 
Nestorian writers speak of them as of Hel»ew de« 
scent : a question which I shall examine more at 
I^gth in another place in this volume. 

The Christians of Mesopotamia report that the 
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Yezidees make votive offerings to the devil, hy 
throwijig money and jewels into a certain deep pit 
in the mountains of Sinjar, where a large portion 
of theio reside ; and it is said that when that dis* 
tiict, which has long been independent, was subju'* 
gated by the Turks, the pasha compelled the Yezi- 
dee priest to disclose the place, and then plunder* 
ed it of a large treasure, the offerings of centuries. 
The Yezidees here call themselves Daseni, proba* 
bly from the ancient name of the district, Das^^ 
which was a Christian bishopric in early times. 
Their chief place of concourse, the religious tern* 
pie of the Yezidees, is said to have once been a 
Christian church or convent The late Mr.Rieh 
i^aks of the Yezidees as ^' lively, Inrave, hofipita* 
ble, and good-humoured /^ and adds that,*^ undear 
the British government, much might be made of 
them.'' Can nothing be made of them under the 
gospel 1 and will not the effort be made 1 Mosul 
is a central position from which to approach them, 
and they may well form an important object of at- 
tention for a mission in that city. TheNestorians 
claim them as a branch of thdjr Church ; and there 
are other reasons why they might Well be indu* 
ded in our labours for the improvement of that 
people. Many of the Nestorians speak the Koord* 
ish language, which is spoken by the Yesidee^ 
and they would prove most important and valua* 
ble coadjutors in our labours for their oonversionii 
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while, at the same time, an opportunity wouM 
at QDce be afforded for the development of the 
missionary zeal which once so greatly animated 
the Nestorian Church, and which we aim and ex- 
pect, by the blessing of God, speedily to revive. 

The precise number of the Yezidees it is diffi* 
cult to estimate, so little is known of them ; but it 
is probable that we must reckon them by tens of 
Aousands, instead of the larger computations which 
have been made by some travellers who have re- 
ceived their information merely from report. Still 
they are sufficiently numerous to form an impor* 
tant object of attenticm to the Christian Church ; 
and I trust, as we learn more about them, sympa- 
thy, prayer, and effort will be enlisted in their be- 
half. It will be a scene of no ordinary interest 
when the voice of prayer and praise to God shall 
SBcend from hearts now devoted to the service of 
the prince of darkness, ^^ the worshippers of the 
devil !" May that day be hastened on. 

Continuing in a northeast course, in two hours 
we came in sight of the ancient convent of Mar 
Matta (St. Matthew), which is said to have stood 
about fifteen hundred years. It occupies a bold 
position on the st^ep, rocky acclivity of a mount- 
ain, which I ascended on a mule, after receiving a 
charge to hold fast to his mane to keep from fall- 
ing backward in the steep, zigzag ascent. It has 
been deserted in consequence of the ravages of the 
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BarendMi KoocdSy' who oyerrun fhisiegion mx 
or sevoi yeais ago, committmg sad haToc partic- 
ularly among tfae poor Yendeea. A cool feantam 
in a care, whicb is shaded by a pretty arbour and 
the overhanging rock, invited to repose, but I had 
not time long to admire its beauties; and, after 
surveying the extended and charming prospect, I 
hastened to the little vills^ of Meirik, where my 
Qooo^anions were waiting for me to partake of the 
plain . collation of melons, etc., which the ipoor 
Yezidees of the place had pr^ared. 

We then hastened on through an opening in the 
hills, and just at dusk reached another village of 
the Yezidees, called Mohammed-Ravshan, where 
we stopped for the night. Our ride was enliven- 
ed by the sight of small herds of antelopes, which 
skipped fleetly over the hills, or gratified their cu- 
riosity by gazing at us at a safe distance from our 
path. We also met a number of Koords, who 
gave me the friendly salutation (wluch a Turk ac- 
cords to the true believers alone) of "Peace be 
with you.'* 

Two monuments of the description of those I 
have mentioned, but of a much larger size, were 
very conspicuous objects near the village ; but fa- 
tigue and the lateness of the hour prevented me 
from making a particular examination of them. 
The accommodations which the village afforded 
were of the poorest kind; and> to avoid the ver- 

£ 
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nun of tbe houaes, we spread our carpets in the 
open street, and, after a social chat and a mess of 
pottage, made of sour buttermilk and herbs boiled 
together, I lay down tinder the broad canopy of 
heaven, committing myself to the eyer-watchfiil 
care of heaven's great Architect 

There is little or no dew in these comitries, and 
the natives usually sleep in the open air through 
the summer. The people of a whole village may 
often be seen makbg thor toilet upon the tops of 
fh^ flat>roof houses at dawn of day. 
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C3HAPTER IV. 

Battle-ground of Alexander. — Akra and its Scenery.— Receptioa 
by a Koordish Chief.~Joiiniey to AmAdidL 

October 8, 1839. — ^My slumbers were disturbed 
by sdight showers of rain which fell in the night 
This proved a fortunate circumstance^ as I was 
thus awalj;ened just in time to hear the neighing of 
my horse and secure him, as he was moving off 
under very suspicious circumstances, his halter 
having been loosened probably by robbers, who 
fled on the outcry and pursuit which was made. 

At dawn of day we mounted, and soon entered 
upon an extenave and very level plain, watered by 
the Gomela aijid Hazir, or Chaser rivers, which 
we soon after forded a few miles above their junc- 
tion. Geographers are agreed that the latter is 
the Bumadus, upon which the famous and deci- 
sive battle was fought between the legions of 
Darius and Alexander ; aiKl the extent and situa- 
tion of this plain, with its relative distance from 
Arbela,* whither the Macedoiuan army pursued 
the vanquished monarch of Persia, and which 
gave name to the battle, seem to denote this as the 
probable theatre of that memorable scene of blood 

* Sizhundnd ttadiay «oooidiiig to Aniiik 
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and carnage. Such was the opinion of my fnend. 
Colonel Sheily who skirted its northern bounds in 
his late tour in Koordistan f and the opinion re- 
ceives support from the use, by the ancient Syrian 
writers, of the ^gnificant name Beth Garmse or 
Beit Garmci '^ the Place of Bones," for a district 
which must have been situated nearly in this po- 
rtion ; doubtless from the bleaching skeletons of 
the three hundred thousand slaughtered Persians 
who were left on the field. What a fittmg monu- 
ment to the memory of the world's great conqueror, 

*'Place of Bones rt 
Beth Garmse appears to have once contained a 

large population of Nestorian Christians, as it is 
mentioned by Amrus and Elias of Damascus, in 
connexion with Adiabene and other contiguous 
places, as one of seven metropolitan bishoprics 
whose prelates elected and ordabed the patriarch.:^ 
The Nestorians are now reduced to a few scatter- 
ed villages on the northern border of the district, 
and this fertile plain is still desolated by the rava- 
ges of war. Within the last six years the Koords 
of Ravendoos and of Amadieh have successively 
swept over it, and the present year the finishing 
stroke in its desolation has been given by the 

* Pabliilnd in the Joim»l of Um Roytl GMgvmphietf Bodtftf 
Av 1638.. 
t ABsem Bibliothek Orient, toI. ii., p. 177. 
X Bib. Orint, ToL ij^ p. 468-«. 
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Turldsh army utider the pashas of Moral and 
Bagdad. 

The ill-ftited inhabitants sought shelter in the 
adjacieht mountains during each succesave storm ; 
ttad, V0(hen I passed, a miserable remnant of them 
had just returned to repair their dilapidated dwell- 
ings, and prepare for approaching winter. In an- 
swer to our inquiries for food, some of them said 
&^ had not bread to eat themselves, and begged 
us to supply their necessities. In other villages, 
a scanty remnant of their harvest had been gatfa-* 
ered in ; and the straw, v^hich is cut up fine by 
threshing instruments having great iron teeth, was 
piled in heaps, and covered over with earth, like 
tb6 smaU conical coalpits in America, to presenre 
it from the storms. Near the border of the plain, 
some of the largest cotton I have seen in die East 
was still standing, testifying to the exuberant fer«> 
tility of the soil ; but it is sown so densely that it 
cannot attain the size of the cotton in our southern 
states. 

About three P.M. we approached the romantic 
little town of Akra, imbosomed in gardens and 
finut orchards, which, for beauty, variety, and fer- 
tility, are unrivalled even in the East. For a mile 
before reaching the town, our path was imbow- 
ered in arbours of pomegranates, blending thar 
golden and crimson hues, contrasted with the rich 
green olive and the more luscious but humble fig; 

E2 
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and ihteisperaed with the peaohi aprioot, plum, 
and cherry; while the iinpretending blackbeny 
Hned bur aVentie, and held but its fniit far me to 
gather while seated upon my saddle* It was the 
first fruit of. the land I had seen ance leaving the 
shores of my natiye land^ and it was welcomed aa 
a fiiend of my early days, bringing mth it temter 
recollections of '^ home, sweet hoitne !" 

This delightful rural scenery is strikingly oon^ 
trasted with the bold and bare rocks of tilie n^in 
range of the Koordis^ mountains^ that rise ab« 
mptly from the foot of the town^ which is over- 
looked by the now ruined castle^ perched upcm 
one of the nearest and most precipitous cUSs, once 
tiieir ^ rock of defence/' The castle had just been 
demolished by the Turks, who carried the rebel*- 
hous chief a prisoner to Bagdad, and placed an- 
ottier Koord of the same ancient family Over the 
district of Amadieh* To visit this chie^ and se- 
cure' his protection while* in his tertitory, was the 
occasion of my visit to Akra, which required aboirt 
two days' ride farther than the direct route from 
Mosul to Amadieh by the way of Elkosh or De- 
hook But I had no reason to regret the exten- 
sion of my JQUmqr* 

The padia welcomed me with all the politeness 
of the most polished Oriental, or, I should rather 
say, Peraan, jfor he had nothing of Uie stiff hau- 
teur of the Turk. He rose from his carpet as I 
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caitflred Ac tent, mA gare me a seat by his aids. 
But scarcely bad the first compliments been es* 
changed, when he hdd out hk hand Sot me to feet 
fait piihe, saying fhat he had long been ill, and he 
lagarded my visit a» a special favour from God; 
at the same time tendering me a pressing invita- 
lion to remain with him some days. As he spoke 
Turkish and Peman fluently, ss well as his na- 
tive Koordish, I found no difficulty for the want of 
a medium of communication ; and we conversed 
fireely upon a variety of topics. But, when at 
laigth he qK>ke of the fidlen fortunes of his fiun- 
ily, whidi claims descent from the Abbasside ca* 
liphs of Bagdad, uid till recently, as he affirmed, 
had held dependent sway over no less than 
twelve hundred villages in these mountains, I 
could not but regard the t^ptc as one of great 
delicacy, especially as what we should say might 
be carried by the birds of the air to the now domi* 
aant authcMrities, where nothing but evil could be 
the result I therefore evaded a direct reply, and 
changed (he conversation by deserved encomiuma 
upon the charms of the scenery by which we were 
surrounded ; for this chief was spending the early 
part of autumn in his tents, amid the enchanting 
gardens I have mentioned, while two beautiful 
rivulets murmured dirough the vales on either side. 
Just then, a fine little son of the chief, scarcely 
ei|^ years of age, came in with a smiling fern. 
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beating in his hand a large pomegranate, yAUk 
he had used as a mark, and perforated by a ball 
from his rifle* A suitable present was immediate* 
ly ordered for the young marksman by the chiefs' 
who appeared much delighted with this proof of 
his son's proficiency in the most essential element 
of a Koord's education. 

To handle skilfully the instruments of death, 
and bound fearlessly over the roughest ground on 
fheir fiery steeds, are the highest accomphsbments 
with these bold mountaineers* Some knowledge 
of letters is also acquired by the men of rank, 
and there are instances of females learning to read 
the Koran. Indeed, the Koords often manifiest an 
inquisitiyeness for gaieral information that indi- 
cates a disposition for improvement truly encour^ 
aging; and they may yet prove a most hopeful 
dass for misaonary enterprise. By their Turkish 
ncaghbours, they are often called by an appellatioa 
which signifies ^^ half Mohammedan," as if it was 
believed that they are less attached to their religion 
tibAn the Turks. 

Before I took leave of the chief, he gave to the 
cavass from Mosul a recapt for my safe delivery 
into his hands, with just the same formality as- 
though I had been a bale of goods ; and he would* 
be held equally accountable for my safety while in. 
te bounds of his jurisdiction ; as he is immediately 
re^nsible to the pasha of Mosul. He then or«*' 
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dered a young Kbord in attendance to be readj 
to aocomptoy me on my departure* 

I remained two nights m Akra, and, by invita- 
&6nf spent the second evening with the local 
Turkish goxemot from Mdsul, who had indulged 
80 freely in brandy, to counteract the deletenouB 
eifects of the bad water, as he alleged, that he 
was fast verging upon deUrium tremens. To calm 
his perturbed spirits, he had called together about 
twenty of the chief citizens, while a skilful musi- 
cian Imd taken the place of David before Saul, ta 
Hspei the evil spirit by the soft, soothing strains ol 
tile harp. It was an instrument of aeventy-two 
strings (or wires), of which sixty-four were re- 
maining, and the munc was altogether harmoniotta 
and agreeable. 

Akra was once the seat of one of the nuinerous 
ai^ools of the Nestorians ; but the only remains <tf 
this sect in the ^strict are to be foimd scattered 
ftrough some twenty or more villages, some of 
which I afterward visited. Those in the towB 
have become Chaldeans (L e.^ papists), and they 
and the Jacobite Syrians have each a church ex- 
cavated from the rocks of the mountain. They 
scarcely number thirty households in the town^ 
and one of their priests told me that he was quite 
dependant on his own exertions for. subsistence. 
The whole population may amount to two thou- 
iandsoiih. In the district the Chaldeans are more 
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numerous than the Nestorians. Just over the 
mountains, in Zebarri, are a few NestorUn viUa^ 
ges, subject to the Koords. On the other side of 
&e river Zab, which is abbut ten or twelve miks 
to the east, there ^e some Chaldean and Nesto- 
nan Christians, subject to the bey of Ravendooa. 
But it is impossible to gain accurate statistical in* 
formation in such a country, without remaining 
some time with the people. 

Oct* 10. — Before enteruig the difficult mount-^ 
ains I was about to traverse, I sold my last horse ; 
and, mounted en a hardy mule which I had hired^ 
I set off ^ sunrisi^, and for toi or twelve miles^pur* 
sued a wessterly course along the foot of the mi^ 
range of mountains. I then entered a pass to the 
north, which brought me to the river Haeir, wbidi 
I followed to near its source, a few miles west of 
the fortress of Amadieh, where I arrived on the 
third day from Akra. The road thr9u^ Zebani 
is more direct, but it is also more difficult, and tjbie 
Koords were not in the most peaceable mood* 

On the first day from Akra I passed three or 
four Nestorian villages, the largest of which had 
a population of nearly one thousand souls ; also a 
village inhabited by Jews speakiQg the Nestorian 
language; and at night we lodged in a Koordish 
hamlet, where the people had a blood-^feud with 
another village through which we passed, and 
which lay m sight Three men had been killed 



flom one of them, and only two fixmi tlie &htetp 
and now the fonner were trying to make up the 
balance by deliberaitely murdering their neigb- 
boors; and thus the qnanel would finally be set- 
tled. Our Toad was rough and our fare coarse, but 
we had occ»don for gratitude that we were kept 
in safety. 

Am&dieh is pleasantly situated in an eztensiye 
opening or undulating plain between the mount- 
ains. The district is fertile in grain and fruit 
The wheat is good and abundant, and the grapes 
are among the finest I have seen. The raisins 
made firom ttiem are an artide of export, and are 
edebrated as the best brought into Persia. The 
climate is deemed insalubrious, and successive 
wars have made sad havoc among the unfortunate 
pc^ation, who greatly need a good and stable 
government* 

The town, €fr, more properly, &e fortress of 
Am&iieh, is situated on the levd summit of a very 
predjAtous mountain or mass of rock, which ri- 
ses, as I judged, nearly a thousand feet above 
the plain, and, being entirely insulated and distant 
firom the surrounding mountains, it is regarded as 
quite impregnable. I ascended by a circuitous 
and difficdt footpath, and entered the town at 
two o'dock P Jii, October 12tfa, after answering 
the challenge of the heavy-armed soldiers who 
kept the gate. The town is garrisoned by Turk- 
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idi soldiers, whose oommaodiiig officer is SMde 
immediately responable to the pasha of MdML 
The Koordish chief of the proviace of Am&dkli 
has. no access to the fortress. This is an impoiw 
tant precautionary measure on the part of the 
Turks, -who, by demolishing the castle at Akra, 
and placing a foreign garrison in this more impoiv 
tant fortress in the centre of the dkftrict, have 
completely put it out of the power of the Koofds 
to throw off the Turkish yoke, unless under some 
special turn of fortune. 

This will prove a great advantage to our pro- 
spective labours among the Mountain Nestoriana ; 
for, sa long as there is a responsible control txm^ 
cised over the Koords by the Turkish govenuneiit, 
the way to the independent !Nestorian ChristiaBS 
beyond is entirely open ; and hence I cannot but 
regard the changes that have taken place here as 
peculiarly favourable to the prospect of extending 
our l2Jx>urs into that interesting field. 

The town I found almost depopulated by wars 
consequent on the invasion of the Ravendoos 
Koords ; and of 1000 houses, only two hundred 
and My are inhalnted. Moi^ of the remainii^ 
three fourths, and a part of the public markets^ 
have been torn down or much dilapidated, and 
are' now the noisome receptacles of filth and ardme. 
This general scene of desolation was not a little 
h^ghtened by the sallow visages of the ie\tr 
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fludning inmates, and of the soldiery, who weie 
suffering severely from intennittent feTers and otb* 
er bilious affections ; not, as they a£Srmed, entirely 
the efiect of bad water, but rather, as appeared to 
me more probaUe, of the filthy and ruinous state 
of &e town. I found the civil governor and the 
mflitary commander both seriously ill, and to them 
my visit was most welcome. 

I spent a quiet Sabbath at Am&dieh, having 
given jurevious notice that I would attend to thft 
sick on Monday morning. There are about one 
hundred families <Mf Jews in the place, who can- 
not be distimguisbed by their appearance or la»» 
guage from the Nestorians ; and so complete was 
tiie deception, that myNestorian attendants began 
to chide some of them for working on Sunday, 
supposing them to be of their own people ; until, 
after considerable conversation, we were informed 
that they were not Christians, but Jews. There 
are little more than a hundred Nestorians in the 
town, as most of this people live in the surround- 
ing villages. More than half o[ them have be- 
come papists (Chaldeans), and there are not now 
more than two or three thousand Nestorians in 
this district ; but they are more numerous io the 
adjoining distrifi;t of Berwer, bordering on th^ .riv- 
er Habor (Khaboor) on the north. 

This river rises near Jillamerk, and flows with- 
in about ten houis' walk of this jdace, while the 
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waters of the ZXb are viable from the ramparta 
of the fortress about ten miles to the east This 
18 very different from what is represented eren 
in our best maps^ and I found other geographical 
errors quite as great I also discovered that the 
greater Zab and Hakary rivers »re one stream in- 
stead of two, as put down on our maps.* Such er- 
rors, though very remarkable, are not so surprisii^ 
as they o^erwise would be, when we consider 
that no. foreigner had ever befpre explored the 
country into which I was now entering. 

Monday was spent in attendanpe upon the sick, 
in general intercoiuse with the people^ and prepa* 
rations for the continuance of my journey. I gave 
medicine to forty or fifty of the soldiei^ and re- 
ceived the warmest thanks of the governor, who 

* The following notice of this discorery is from the pen of Colo- 
nA Sheil, her Britaxmic majeety'i charge d'alfidree at the comt 
of Penia, to whom I am indebted for the kindeet aid in the ptoe- 
ecatioQ of my tour. 

** I hare taken the liberty to send yoar letter to the secretary of 
the Geographical Society in England, which I tmtt will not be 
diaagreeable to you. It appeared to me desirable that you should 
bring to the notice of that body that you had established two 
ftcts which they felt an aniiety to ascertain : I mean, the identity 
of the greater ZAb and Hakary rivers ; and whether the Bitlie- 
Soo and Khaboor were dififerent rivers. M'Donald Kinneir as- 
serts that the Bitlis-Soo is the same as the Khaboor, while Rich 
itatee that the former fillls into the Tigris not fiff fiom Seit, and 
that the latter rises north of AmAdieh. You have proved that Rich 
was in the right." 

This diBOOvery has since been published in the Literary Maga* 
line in London* «»»d in other is»»giiah neiiodieals. 
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made me his guest He said it was God who had 
sent me for their relief, when they had neither 
physician to prescribe nor medicine to alleviate 
their sufferings. 

The Nestorian priest lamented the low state to 
which their Church had been reduced, and said he 
feared that the people, in their gross ignorance, 
would fall a sacrifice to the wiles of th^ papists; 
who, he had been told, were about to make mpre 
vigorous ^orts than ever to convert the whole of 
h^ people to iKomanison. He told a sad tale of 
their psKst ^rts and success, statbg that his own 
father was bastinadoed to compel him to become 
a Roman Catholic ! 

The papists in Mesopotamia have assured me 
that no effort will be spared to convert the whole 
of the Nestorian Church to their faith ; and this 
report is confirmed by letters since received from 
Bagdad, one of which says that three bishops 
and priests, educated at the Propaganda, were 
*^ about going to Mosul to hold a convention to 
devise measures to bring over all the Nestprians 
to the Romish faith!" There must be a final 
struggle with " the man of idn," and it must be 
boldly and promptly met. With Crod and truth 
on our side, we have nothing to fifear, if the Church 
will come up to her duty. The Nestorians have 
nobly stood their ground, and they are still upon 
the watch-tower. As I approached their mount- 
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ain fastnesses^ fheir first inquiry was to know 
whether I Was a " Catdeek ;" declaring that they 
would not permit these '* wolves in sheep's cloth 
ing" to enter their country. Hitherto they have 
prevented the emissaries of Rome from entering 
their mountains. But the latter are looking with 
eagerness to this interesting field ; and, wlule they 
are extending their labours in the East, no effort 
will be spared to spread their influence among the 
mountam tribes. Will Protestant Christians^ to 
whom the Nestorians are stretching out their hand» 
fbr help, suffer the golden harvest to fall into the 
gamer of the pope ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

AxtvnX at Dorae.— IntercoanM with the Neatorian Biahop.— Yiaw 
from the Mountains.— Arrival among the Independent Tribea.— 
Remarkable Incident— Kind Reception. 

Oct. 16. — I PROCEEDED at an early hour to- 
wards the borders of the independent Nestorian 
country. Their nearest villages are about twelre 
hours distant; but some of their men cultivate a 
portion of the border district of Dibree, where one 
of their bishops rei^des, about six or seven hours 
from Am&dieh. I engaged mules to this place, 
but they could not be brought to the town, lest the 
government officers should seize them for their 
own use, without making any remuneration for their 
services. I therefore descended from the fortress 
on foot The priest kindly sent his brother to in« 
troduce me to the bishop at J)uree, and I found hii 
jHresence important 

My Koordish cavass from the chief at Akra was 
still with me ; but he was very reluctant to pro* 
ceed, lest he should fall into the hands of some of 
the independent Nestorians, who are represented 
as a most formidable race of people. The most 
extravagant stories are told of them, and it is said 
that, when any of them come to Am&dieh to trad^ 

F2 
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ihey are not allowed to remain in the town over 
night, lest they should obtain possession of the for- 
tress. They are regarded as almost invincible, and 
are represented as having the power of vanquish- 
ing their enemies by some magical spell in their 
looks.. On one occasion they came and drove away 
the flocks of the Koords from under the veiy walls 
of Am&dieh, in return for some aggression upon 
themselves. And when the Ravendoos Koords, 
after subduing all the surrounding region, threat- 
ened thdor country, the Nestc»rians are said to have 
seized six or seven of the Koords, cut off their 
heads, and hung them up over a narrow bridge 
which led to their district, as a v^rning to ti^e 
Koords who might attempt to invade them. That 
such stories are told and believed by th«r Moslem 
ndghbours is suflicient evidence of the terror in- 
spired by their name. 

'^ To the bordeni of their country," said the vig- 
orous pasha of Mosul, ^ I will be responsible for 
your safety ; you may put gold upon your head, 
and you will have nothing to fear; but I warn 
you that I can protect you no farther. Those 
mountain infidels (Christians) acknowledge nei- 
ther pashas nor kings, but firom time immemorial 
every man has bera his own king !'' To the bor- 
ders of their country I therefore required the at- 
tendance of the cavaas as a protection against the 
Kooidsy and we set out through a bold rodgr de* 
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file over the wild mountains oh our north and 
northeast 

As. we approached the village of DAree, after 
a toilsome ride of seven hours over the rough 
mountain passes, we were hailed by several of the 
Mountain Nestorians from the independent dia* 
tribt of Tiyftry, who demanded who we were, 
what we wanted, whither going, &c. ; and the 
demand was repeated by each successive party 
we passed, till finally the cry seemed to issue from 
the very rocks over our head, " Who are you 1 
whence do you come? what do you want?'' A 
cry so often repeated in the deep Syriac gutturak 
of th^ stentorian voices, was not a little startling : 
and then their bhld bearing, and a certain fierce* 
ness of expression, and spirited action and intona* 
tion of voice, with the scrutinizing inquiry whetb* 
er we were Catholics or bad men whom they 
might rob (as one inquired of our Nestorian guide) 
bereftr my poor cavass of the little courage thai 
had sustained him thus far; and he manifested ao 
much real alarm that I yielded to his earnest re* 
quest, and dismissed him as soon as we reached 
ihe house of the bi^op, who assured me that his 
presence was no longer dearaUe. 

The people soon satisfied themselves of my 
character and firiendly intentions, and, finding that 
I spcke their language, seemed to regard me as 
OAe of Qmr own people, aind gathered aroubd me 
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in the most friendly manner, but without that ft* 
nuliar sycophancy so common among the Christian 
subjects of Persian and Turkidi dominion. The 
next day they came from all directions for medical 
aid. One man became qmte alarmed at being 
made so sick by an emetic ; but, when it was over, 
such was his relief that he wanted some more of 
the same me£cine ; and others, instead of asking 
me to prescribe for them, often asked for ^* derman 
d^mortha" or medidne for bile. 

The bishop, who is a most patriarchal person* 
age, with a long white beard, was very cordial, 
and took me into his venerable churchy a very an- 
cient structure, made by enlarging a natural cave 
by means of heavy stone walls lA front of the pre- 
cipitous rock. It stood far up on Uie side of the 
mountain, and within, it was dark as midnight 

The attentive old bishop took my hand and gui- 
ded it to a plain stone cross which lay upon the 
altar, supponng I would manifiest my veneration 
or devotional feelings after their own custom by 
pressing it to my lips. I must confess that there 
is something affecting in this ample outward 
expression as practised by the Nestorians, who 
mingle with it ncme of the image worship, or the 
other corrupt observances of the Roman Catholic 
Church. May it not be that the abuse of such 
qrmbols by the votaries of the Roman see has car- 
ried lis Protestants to the other extrane, when we 
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Utterly condemn fhe simple memento of the crott t 
The old bishop sleeps in his solitary church, so as 
to be in readiness to attend his devotions before 
daylight in the morning ;. and he was much gmU 
i£ed by the present of a box of loco foco's Which 
I gave him to ignite his lamp* A number of hee* 
hives, the property of the Church, were kept here, 
and the honey from them was r^arded as peculiar- 
ly valuable. It was certainly very fine. Redsquir* 
rels were skipping among the black walnut-trees ; 
the fir^ of the squirrel tribe I had seen in the East. 

Iron mines, under the control of the Koordisb 
chief, are wrought by the Nestorians near ttiis 
place, and lead mines are numerous in the Nesto- 
rian country beyond. 

Dtlree is nominally subject to the Turkish gov* 
emment, and immediately responsible to the Kocnrd- 
ish chief of Berwer, a sub-chief of Am&dieh. 

A high range of mountains still separated me 
£rom the proper country of the independent Nes* 
torians. At Mosul I was strongly advised not to 
venture into their country until I diould send, and 
obtain an escort from the patriarch ; but, after ma- 
ture consideration and free consultation with the 
bishop, I resolved to proceed at once ; for by this 
course I might gain the good-will of the Nesto* 
nans from the confidence I evinced in them, and 
also save e^ht or ten days' delay ; a consideration 
of some importance on fhe eve of winter among 
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flieie lofty mountains. The bbhop yolttQteer^ to 
send an intelligent yoking Nestorian with me, and 
two others went to bring back the mules finom 
Lez&ny which is the fifst village of the independ- 
ent tribe of Tiy&ry, the nearest and by far the 
most powerful of the mountain tribes. 

To enable me to secure a footing where, as I 
was tol^y I could neither ride on my mule nor 
walk with shoes, so precipitous was the mount- 
ain, I exchanged my wide Turkish boots for the 
bishop's sandals. These were wrought with hair 
cord in such a manner as to defend the sole of 
the foot, and enable the wearer to secure a foot- 
hold where he might, without such protection, 
be hurled down the almost perpendicular mountr 
ain fiddes. 

Thus equipped in native style, I set off on the 
18th, at an early hour in the morning ; and, after 
a toilsome ascebt of an hour and a half, I found 
myself at the summit of the mountain, where a 
scene indescribably grand was spread out before 
me. The country of the independent Nestorians 
qpened before my enraptured visbn like a vast 
amphitheatre of wild, precipitous mountains, bro- 
ken with deep, dark-looking defiles and narrow 
glens, into few of which the eye could pasetrate 
so far as to gain a distinct view of the cheerful, 
smUing villages which have long been the secure 
abodes of the main body of the Nestorian Church. 
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Here was the home of a hundred thousand Chrk- 
tiaiis, luround whom the arm of Omnipotence had 
leared the adamaxltine ramparts whose lofty, snow- 
capped summits seemed to blend with the skies in 
the distant horizon. Here, in their munition of 
rocks, has Grod preserved, as if for some great 
end in the economy of his grace, a chosen rem- 
nant of his ancient Church, secure from &e beast 
aiid the false prophet, safe from the flames of per- 
secution and the clangour of war. As I gazed 
and wondered, I seemed as if standing on Pii^ah's 
top, and I could with a full heart exclaim, 

'* On the moantain's top appearing, 
Lo the^cied herald stands ; 
Welcome news to Zion bearing, 
Zion long in hostile lands ! 

Mourning captive ! 
God himself shall loose thy bands.** 

I retired to a sequestered pinnacle of rock, 
where I could feast my vision with the sublime 
q)ectacle, and pour out my heartfelt gratitude that 
I had been brought at length, through many per- 
^8, to behold a country from whidi emanated the 
bi^htest beams of hope for the long-benighted 
empire of M(diammedan delusion, by whose mill- 
ions of votaries I was surrounded on every side. 
My thoughts went back to the days when their 
missbnaries were spread abroad throughout the 
East, and for more than a thousand years contin- 
ued to plant and sustain the standard of the cross 
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through the remote and barbarous countries of 
Central Asia, Tartary, Mongolia, and Chba; to 
the time when, as tradition and history alike testis 
fyy the gospel standard was reared in these mount- 
ains by apostles' hands ; for it was not from Nes- 
torius, but from Thomas, BartholemeWyThaddeu^, 
and others that this people first received the knowlr 
ledge of a Saviour, as will be seen in the sequeL 

I looked at them in their present state, sunk 
down into the ignorance of semi*barbarism, and 
the light of vital jnety almost extinguished upon 
their sdtars, and my heart bled for their condition. 
But hope pointed her radiant wand to brighter 
scenes, when all these glens, and rocks, and vales 
shall echo and re-echo to the glad praises of our 
Ood ; and, like a morning star, these Nestorians 
shall arise to usher in a glorious and resplendent 
day. But, ere that bright period shall arrive, there 
is a mighty work to be done-^^ conflict with the 
powers of darkness before the shout of victory* 
Let us arm this brave band for the contest 

Onward to the work! and onward I sped my 
course down the steep declivity of the mountaii^ 
now cautiously cUmbing x)ver the rocks which obr 
structed our course, now resting my weary limbs 
under the inviting shade of a wild pear4ree, and 
anon, mounted on my hardy mule, winding al<mg 
our narrow zigzag pathway over the mountain 
qpurs, and down, far down to tbe baidcs of &e 
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ndlkig, noisy, dashing Zab, Here lay one of the 
large, populous villages of the independent Nes- 
toians, which extended amid fertile gardens for 
more than a mile in length. 

What reception shall I meet from these wild 
sons of the mountain, who hare never seen the 
face of a foreigner before 1 How will they re- 
gard the helpless stranger thrown so entirely upon 
timr mercy? One breath of suspicion might 
blast my fondest hopes. But God was smiling 
upon the work in which I was engaged^ prayer 
had been heard, and the way was prepared before 
me in a manner so wonderful that I can hardly 
forbear repeating the account, though already 
made public. 

The only perscm I had ever seen from this re>* 
mote tribe was a young Nestorian, who came to 
me about a year before, entirely blind. He said 
he had never expected to see the light of day, till 
my name had reached his country, and he had 
been tdd that I could restore his sight. Willi 
wonderful perseverance, he had gone from village 
to village seeking some one to lead him by the 
hand, till, in the course of five or six weeks, he 
had reached my residence at Ooroomiah, where I 
removed the cataract from his eyes, and he re- 
turned to his mountains seieing^ Scarcely had I 
entered the first village in his country when this 
young man, hearing of my approacdi, came with 

G 
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a smiling countenance, bearing in his Jiand a pres- 
ent of honey, in token of his gratitade for the res- 
toration of his flight, and affording me an intro- 
duction to the confidence and affections of his peo- 
ple. 

I was invited to the residence of the chief man 
of the village, whose house was built, after the 
common slyle of the cotmtry, of stone laid in mud, 
with flat terrace roof; having a basement and sec* 
ond story, with two or three apartments in eadL 
We were' seated upon the floor in ^' a large upper 
room," which serves as the guest-chamber and the 
family room in summer, but is too open to be ccnn- 
fortable in winter. Food was placed before us in 
a veiy large wooden bowl, placed upon the skin of 
a wild goat or ibex, which was spread upcm the 
carpet with the hair side down, and served as a 
table and cloth. Bread made of millet, baked in 
the manner of the Virginia hoecake, but not so 
palatable, was laid round the edge of our goat- 
skin table, and a large wooden spoon provided 
for each one of the party, eight or ten in number, 
to help himself out of the common dish. The 
people here less generally eat with their fingers 
than do those of Persia. 

Whenever the goatskin was brought forward, 
I noticed that it contained the firagments of bread 
1^ at the previous meals, and was told, on inquiry, 
^t this angular custom was observed in obedi- 
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eoce to our Saviour's iqunctuni, '^ Ctather up the 
firagments that nothing be lost/' and also that 
they might retain the blessing which had been 
pronounced by a priest upon former repasts; be- 
cause the service, being in the ancient language, 
18 only intelligible to the clergy, and caimot be 
properly performed by the laity. 

The women did not eat with the men, but, in- 
stead of receiving what they left, as is very com- 
mon in the East, a separate portion was reserved 
for the females, and, in all respects, they were 
treated with more consideration, and regarded more 
as companions than in most Asiatic countries. 

Till evening they were constantly occupied in 
thar various employments, within or out of the 
house, and in many respects remarkably exem- 
plified Solomon's description of a virtuous womr 
an, even in their method of spinning (Frov., xxxi., 
19), literally holding their distaffii in their hands, 
while they give their long wooden spindles a 
twirl vrath the other hand, and then lay hold of it 
to wind up thdir thread ; for they use no wheel 
They clothe ihor household in scarlet or striped 
doth, made of wool and resembling Scotch tartan, 
of a beautiful and substantial texture. 

The women appear to be neat, industrious, and 
firugal, and they are remarkably chaste, without 
&e false affectation of modesty too often seen in 
these countries. Two of the young married worn- 
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en* in die house came forward in the evemn^^andi 
in the presence of their husbands, joined in our 
social visit Each of them, at my request, gave 
me a brass ring from her wrist to show to our 
American ladies, regarding whose customs they 
made many inquiries. ^ like others of their people, 
they were the most surprised that our ladies should 
negotiate their own matrimonial engagements, 
and that their fathers should give them in mar* 
riage without receiving a dowry in payment for 
their daughters. Their dress is neat and beeonung ; 
diey braid their hair, and wear but few ornaments* 
Their form. is graceful, their expression agreeable^ 
and their complexion (except Ihat it is sometimes 
affected by more exposure to the sim and the 
smoke of their dwellings) as fair as that of most 
Europeans. 

Ghrapes, figs, and pomegranates I found am<mg 
their fnuts- in the lower villages on the river, 
where rice is also cultivated, to the great detriment 
of health. Apples and other Norttiem fruits are 
found in the higher villages; Wheat is little oul* 
tivated for want of qiace, but it is brought from 
Amfedieh in exchange for honey and butter. 
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CHAPTER VL 

N6itoriaDi.->Chtirche8.— Worship.— Sabbtth.— A Tale.— Pmer- 
ration of the Scriptarea.— Strife with the Kooids.— Pattonl 
Life.— Reaoarcea.— Character.— Females. 

** The sound of the chorch<^ing bell. 
These Talleys and rocks never heard." 

Oct* 20. — Sabbatb. a lliin piece of board wai 
gtruck rapidly with a mallet, to call the yillagers 
to duireh at the rising of the sun. Each person, 
on entering the church, put off his shoes, and tes* 
tified his reverence for the sanctuary of Ood by 
losing the doorposts or threshold, and passed on 
to kiss the Gospels lying upon the altar, then the 
cross, and finally the hand of his religious teacher. 

The church, like all I saw in the mountains, 
was a very solid stone edifice, with arched roof, 
and might stand for ages. Others that I saw had 
stood |br more than fourte;en centuries, acc(»ding 
to their ancient records. For the narrow door 
(which would not admit a man without much stoop- 
ing) the usual explanation was givai, *' Strait is the 
gate," &c., a truth of which they wisked to be re^ 
minded when entering the sanctuary. The pray- 
ers and the singing or chantmg of the psalms wdre 
all in the ancient Syriac language, and quite unin-: 
tdligiUe to the common people ; but one of the 
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priests read a portion of tbe Oospek, and gave the 
translation into the Tulgar Syriac spoken by the 
Nestorians; and this constituted the preachbg. 
Sometimes the reading is accompanied by some 
explanations or legendary stones, of which they 
have many. 

It was a sacramental occasion ; and the bread 
and wine were consecrated in the sanctuary or 
^ holy place" of the chmrch, and then brought out 
fay a priest and a deacon, while each member of 
the church went forward in rotation, and partook 
of a small piece of the bread from the hand of 
the priest, who held a napkm to prevent any par<^ 
tides from falling, as he put the morsel into the 
mouth of the communicant ; and then he drank 
dl the wine, which was held with great care by 
the deacon, so that not a drop should be spilled 
But there was none of that idolatrous adoration 
of the host, so characteristic of the mass of the 
Romanists and of the other Oriental churches. On 
the contrary, there was almost a soriptural sim« 
pUdty in the observance of this solemn ordinan<;ie. 

The priest who had officiated in the prayers and 
instruction of the congregation first partook of tl» 
sacred elements, and then invited me to partake 
Hitherto I had never partaken of this ordinance 
with the Nestorians ; but to have declined under 
present curcuinstances would have done as much 
injustice to n^ owa feelings as to theirs. For 
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many months I bad not been privileged with com- 
ing to the table of the Lord : Grod had in great 
mercy preserved me through many perils, and 
1>roaght me among a people who had received the 
gospel from the apostles and immediate disciples 
of oar Saviour, and had preserved its doctrines 
with a great degree of purity; and though there 
was painful evidence of a great want of spiritual 
life, I was encouraged to hope that some almost 
smothered sparks of vital piety were still burning 
upon these altars. I could not but regard it as a 
faranch of the true Church of God, though im- 
mersed in the darkness of gross ignorance, super- 
stition, and spiritual torpor, yet not of death. But 
there was still much in their character and circum- 
stances of deep and lively interest ; my heart was 
drawn out towards them in warm affection ; and 
seldom have I commemorated the dying love of 
Christ under circumstances more deeply interest- 
ing, than among these jHimitive Christians, in the 
wild mountains of ancient Assyria. 

There was great stillness and propriety of de- 
portment in tiie congregation, and all retire^ with- 
out noise or confusion. In passing out, each per- 
son received at the door a very thin leaf of bread, 
rolled together^ and enclosing a morsel of meat 
This was the *^ love feast" of the early Christians 
of the first and second centuries.* 

• Motheim*! Eeel. Hnt., voL i.t p. 54. 
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Several of the people then went to theliouse of 
the church steward, and partook of a more sub- 
stantial but plain repast, retiring soon after to 
their houses or calling upon their more immediate' 
friends. The day was observed with far more pro- 
priety than I have seen among other Christians of 
the East There was a general stillness through- 
out the village, such as I have noticed in few pla- 
ces in more highly-favoured lands. There was no 
ncnsy merriment, no attention to secular business ; 
and the sodal intercourse of the people was nothing 
more than what was {Nractised in the ancient He- 
brew Church. Formerly they are said to have re- 
garded the Christian Sabbath with so muc^ sla- 
credness, as to put to death persons for travelling 
on that holy day. 

In the evening many of the people agun as- 
sembled for worship at the church, and mormng 
and evening prayers are <^ared there through the 
whole week. But, unlike what I have seen any- 
where else in the ELast, many of the people say 
their prayers in their bwn dwellings, instead ci 
going to the church during the week ; and a smalt 
wooden cross may be seen hangmg from a post 
for them to kiss before prayers ; a practice which 
they regard as a simple expression of love to 
Christ, and faith in his death and atonement The 
cross, however, is not considered in any sense at 
an object of religious worship. 
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Od. 21. — ^At dawQ: of day the people came in 
great numbers for medical aid, and I soon became 
90 thronged by them that I was obliged to stc^ 
my prescriptions till they should retire to a dis- 
tance, allowing no more than three or four to 
come forward at once. Many of the applicants 
catne from other villages. There were many suf- 
fering from bilious aflfections, intermittent fever, 
etc., the consequence of the rice-fields imd escten- 
sive irrigation of the gardens in the village, togeth- 
er with the great heat of summer, which must b«s 
come oppressive from the concentration of the sun's 
rays in these narrow vales. The mountains rise 
80 abruptly that most of the soil is prepared for 
cultivation by forming artificial terraces. These 
are supported by a stone wall on the lower side^ 
while one terrace rises above another, and the 
houses are dispersed among the gardens. 

At a short distance firom Lezan, a precipice is 
pointed out, where the people say their forefathers, 
before the Christian era, were in the practice of 
carrying up their aged and helpless parents, and 
throwing tiiem down the mountain to relieve them- 
selves of the burden of their suiq)ort. At length 
the fpllovring incident put an end to the horrid 
practice: A young man, who was carrying his 
aged father up the precipitous mountain, became 
exhausted, and put dovm his burden to rest ; when 
the old man bc^^an to weep^ and said to bis son* 
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^It 18 not for myself, but foE you that I weep. I 
well remember tiie time when I carried my father 
up this same mountain ; but I little thought then 
that my turn would come so soon. I weq>, my 
son, to think that you too may soon be dashed 
down that dreadful precipice, as you are about to 
throw me.'' This speech melted the son's heart : 
he carried back his venerable father, and maintain- 
ed him at his own home. The story was told to 
others ; it led to reflection, and from that time the 
practice ceased. This may serve as a specimen 
of the fables of the countiy, if it be no more than 
a fable. 

It was about ten o'clock before I could prescribe 
for the numerous applicants for medical aid, though 
I had most of my medicines folded in separate por* 
tions, so that I could deal them out with great fa- 
cility. I then proceeded up a creek which here 
empties into the Zab, and before night arrived at 
the village of Asheetha (or avalanche) ; so called 
from the circumstance that avalanches are remark- 
ably frequent here. The remains of some of them 
were still to be s^en in the ravines just above the 
village, from which it is said they never disappear* 

We travelled for four or five miles through an 
almost continuous village, from which the people 
often came out to salute us or ask for medicine* 
At one village of about one hundred houses, on the 
ade of the mountain, there were said to be no less 
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than forty men who could read, which was regard- 
ed as a remarkably large proportion for a popula- 
tion of a thousand or more souls ! Probably but a 
small part of them can read intelligibly the ancient 
SyriaCy their only written language. 

At Asheetha I became the guest of priest Aura- 
ham (Abraham), who is reputed the most learned 
Nestorian now living. He has spent twenty years 
of his life in writing and reading boolcs, and has 
thus done much to supply the waste of, if not to 
replenid, the Nestorian literature. But even. he 
had not. an entire Bible; and though the Nesto* 
rians have preserved the Scriptures in manuscript 
with great care and purity, so scarce are the cop- 
ies, that I have not found but a single Nestorian, 
and that one the patriarch, th^ spiritual head, 
who possessed an entire Bible ; and even that was 
in half a dozen difiSnwt volumes. Thus divided, 
one man has the Gospels, another the Epistles, 
the Psalms, the Pentateuch, or the Brophets. Por- 
tions of the Scriptures are also contained in their 
church liturgy or ritual. The book of Revela- 
tion, and two or three of the shorter epistles, they 
did not possess tiU furnished with than by our 
mission; and these portions of the Bible appear 
not to have reached them when their canon was 
made up. But they readily received them ^pon 
the testimony of other Christian nations, and the 
internal evidencextf their authenticity. 
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The NestmauB attach the greatest value to the 
Scriptures, and are desirous to have them multi* 
jdied among their people, in a language which 
all understand; and when I told priest Aura- 
ham of the power of the press to multiply books, 
his keen, expressive eye was lighted up with a 
new brilliancy, and he manifested a strong deare 
to see it in operation here. 

Seeing me takmg the catalogue of his small li«* 
hrary, he begged me to write down hb applica^ 
ti<Hi for the Scriptures he had requested; and otb« 
eis, followmg his example, said, ** Write down my 
name :" ^^ Write my name, that I may have the 
(Gospels too ;'' refeiring to the four Oospeb in the 
ancient Syriao, which is the only portion of the 
Bible printed in the Nestorian character* 

This priest may yet prove an efficient aid in our 
future e£forts for the improvement of his people. 
His twenty years' toil, in copying the few woriE» 
of the Nestorian literature, are beyond all com- 
mendaticn, when we think how small was his en- 
couragement, and that he stood almost alone in the 
work. No wonder that he was deeply animated, 
or, I might rathef say, almost electrified at the 
prospect of seeing a power in operation which 
could do his twenty years' work in a less number 
of days, and at a far.less expense than what he 
had {Mod for his paper and pardiment His style 
of writing with the reed was truly beautiful, and 
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Hm gloasjr lustse rach as can seanedy be eqnaUed 
by type* He i^as y&j desiioiis to see schools e»- 
tablished fi>r tbe education of his people; BXki said 
that great numbers would. attend, if we would 
open a school in the village^ 

The people here say tbey can Imng a thousand 
armed men mto the field ; and, estimating them as 
one to five of the whole populaticn, this would 
give five thousand souk to this single village, the 
laigest in &e mountains. About half of the peo- 
ple spend the summer with their flocks upon the 
m(mntains, living under tabernacles of reeds and 
bushes, or in tents ; while the remainder cultiyate 
their gard^sis and follow other emj^ymeisbi at 
home. In these villa^s, where the whole popu- 
lation remains ilurough the winter, the people 
dwell in entire security ; but they are sometmieisi 
brought into collision with their Koordish neif^ 
hours while pasturmg their flocks in their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Such was recently the case 
with the Nestdnans of this village. 

While they were pasturing thdjr flocks on one 
bank of the Habor, a powerful tiibe of Koonb 
from the other inde surprised them in the night, 
and drove away about 5000 of their sheep. The 
Nestorians th«i took ipossession of a pass, that kd 
to the winter-quarters of the Kbords. The latter, 
finding themselves shut in where they could not 
long find suhsBstence, sent to the head chief of the 

H 
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Hakary tribes of Koords lo ask his interference; 
and this chief sent a liberal present to the patriarch, 
hoping in this^way to induce the Nestorians to 
relinquish their advantage. To prevent open hos- 
tilities and keep on good terms -with the Haka- 
ry chief, the patriarch acceded to the proposition, 
but intimated to his people here that they might 
obtain redress at another time. Consequently, the 
Nestorians suffered the Koords to return to their 
wmter'^uarters, taking their booly with them, and 
the Nestorians came back to their village. Thus 
stood the case when I vi^ted them ; but, while I 
was at the patriarch's, I learned that the Nestori- 
ans made an incursion into the villages of these 
Koords, and drove away about 4000 sheep, with 
mules and other property, enough to make up their 
loss with interest; and thus the matter ended; 
while the Koords were taught a lesson which vriH 
add to their tales of the invincible prowess of the 
Mountain Nestorians. 

Oct. 22. — ^Travelled about eight hours to Chum- 
ba, on the river Z&b ; course east-northeast over the 
mountains. The first range was passed without 
dismountmg from our mules ; but the second was 
very steep and lofly, and occasioned me a long 
and toilsome walk. Upon the summit, we passed 
some of the summer pasture-groimds of the Nesto- 
rians ; where those who attend the flocks live in a 
pure, invigoratbg atmosphere, and drink from the 
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{crystal 'Streams perpetually cooled by the meltbg 
SDOWs, of which large banks, the remains of ava- 
lanches, still occupied the deep ravines ; while the 
surrounding heights were glistening in their fredi 
winter appareL The inhabitants of each village 
have their separate pastures, and live in harmony 
with each other, seeming to regard their sojourn 
upon the mountain heights as the pleasantest por- 
tion of their life. But few of the people spend the 
summer in the lowest villages along the Zab, on 
account of the heat, insects, and fevers. Those 
who remain sleep on high scaffolds, to avoid the 
moBchetoes and sandflies. 

But^ with all the ^mance of their pastoral 
sceies and primitive patriarchal habits, it may re- 
quire no ordinary share of self-denying devoted- 
ness to the cause of Chrkt, and of love to this dear 
neglected flock, to enable the missionary to ex- 
change the convenience of civilized life for a can- 
opy of bushes or canvass, a seat upon the earth, 
and the thousand nameless privations of a nomadic 
Hfe. Experieace alone can determine how far 
such a mode of life will be required of the mission- 
aries in these mountainous regions ; but, while the 
permanent stations will be in the larger villages 
of the valleys, both health and usefulness will no 
doubt require their occasional removal with the 
Nestorians to their Zozan or pastures upon the 
mountain heights, and beside the still waters in 
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the hightr YiHeya It is iudi a life is the swell 
peahnist of Israel often led ; sad why may it not 
now cdndace, as then, to holy contnnplation and 
converse with nature's Otoi 'y and a i^irtt of iemAj 
exalted piety breathe throi^h the bosoms of these 
dwellers upon the mountains 1 

At the foot of the fiiat range I passed a furnace, 
where the Nestoriaas were making lead from the 
ore, which they find in great abundance in their 
mines in different parts of the mountains. They 
also make their own powder, and never depend 
upon foreign resources for their ammunitioa. Sal* 
phur is found in the mountains near JQlamerk, and 
the people make their own nitre; and generally 
each man makoi his own powd^ and balls, and 
also his hats and fihoes. Their wants are few, 
compared with those of a more artificial state of 
society, and these they supply by industry, pet9e« 
veruice and friqpility, with very little resort to ioi^ 
e%n sources. On the whole, they are the most 
independent pec^le I ever saw, in every respect 

My feet and limbs almost failed me before I 
reached the foot of the main range. We con* 
tanned our "journey on foot along a narrow foot- 
path, cut out of the perpendicular face of the overi* 
hanging rock ; leaving my mule to follow on as 
fast as he could climb over the fragments, which 
it a^^f^eared impossible for him to pass. He finally 
got into die mountain torrent and wet my luggage 
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(bot fiifftcmately without injury to my nu 
tibe most valuable part of my effects), whUe we 
passed oyer upon a long, bare pole, that answered 
the purpose of a bridge. 

The who^e scene was one of the most wild and 
romantic that imagination could picture; and soon 
it became elothed in awful sublimity by the light- 
ning's vivid flash and the roaring thunder, whose 
almost deafening peals reverberated through the 
rocks and glens in fearful echpes. 

We hastened on, and reached our destined vil- 
lage, in a beautiful ravine on the banks of the river 
Zab, as the shades of evening began to gather 
aroimd us. Scarcely had I got comfortably lodged 
in the spacious guest-chamber of the hospitable 
mdeky when the clouds began to pour down tor- 
rents of rain, which contmued through the night, 
and a part of the next day and night. 

My host, as his title signifies, is the. prince of a 
tribe, or a division of the large tribe of the Tiy&ry 
Nestorians; and by virtue of his office has an 
important influence among his people, though his 
office is rather advisory or paternal, than judidal 
or mandatoiy. The supreme civil, as well as ec- 
clesiastical authority over the independent tribes, 
is vested in the patriarch ; who holds nearly the 
same relation to his people in these respects that, 
the high-priest did among the ancient Hebrews, 
and their government bears a striking analogy to 

H2 



dwt priflBitive theoeracj. The aaBemUy ot eltoi 
itill eonTeaeSy but urithout much feriDAlity ; and 
ihfi aTeager of Uood still execntca justice in capi* 
tal offences, while the ofiendtr may find all the 
advantages of the ancient cities of refoge in their 
Tenerablc churches. Excision, not only frcmi the 
{ttifileges of the church, but even fixNU society, is 
a oonnnon f<mn of severe pmishment inflicted by 
the psitriarch ; and his ben is greatly dreaded by 
the people. A man of high 'influence, hving near 
the river on the more direct road from Lez&n, is 
now resting under such a malediction ; in conse* 
quence of which the people hold very little inter* 
course with him ; for tUs reason I was desired to 
take the more circuitous route by way of Asheetha* 
^ I observed that property was left much more ex* 
posed than is common in the East; a circumstance 
which evinces the truth of the report that the peo* 
pie ccmfide in each other's general integrity, while 
ikty have no fear of thieves from other quarters* 
A3 1 noticed the fact that the houses were built at 
a distance of some reds bom eac^ other, while 
most Eastern villages are very compact, the same 
explanation was given : we have no ttiieveB here. 
This, however, can only be comparatively true ; 
though there is a l^h sense of honour, which forms 
a better safi9gpard,in many cases, than all the san- 
guinary puushoMiits of the Turks and Persians^ 
For instance, when any one finds a lost article, he 
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|ivtt BOQce oi tfee itc t, rdsaimi^ toe wtoem mu 
tiie owner coDKB for it, howercr kmg the intervaL 

Cases are rdated of Teiy iai]ui{qpj lesuhs fiom 
the high sense of honour entertained by this peo* 
pie, one of which oecuired in the famiily of my 
host some years sinc^ and occasioned the death 
of two promising )ad& One of these boys went 
oat to cat down a raluable tree, in the absence of 
the parents of bodi, who were brodiers. His coiuh 
in forbade him, saying the tree belonged to his 
oym father.^ But the first boy peiserared, while 
iheother went and brought out his gmi, and delib. 
eralely shot his iscffasan dead upon the spot An 
indelible stain would now rest apon the fiean* 
ily of the minrdiered boy^ mdeas vengeance was 
satisfied according to immemorial usage ; and the 
bereaved father, who was Hxe legal avenger of 
blood, could accept of nothing but the blood of 
his brother^ child, and they were both buried in 
one grave b^ore the setting of another sun ! 

Another instance is said to have occurred at a 
social party, where, with lesa of formality than ia 
used by some df our *^ men of hcmoar f* a person^ 
in exchange for some supposed inssolt, pfamged him 
large dagger, isoch as every one wears athis sidey 
into the breast of anodier ; upon which the brother 
of the slain, the l^al ^ avenger of blood,*^ cksed 
fbe tragical scene by laying the murderer dead at 
his ftet But such cases must be of vary ubcobip 
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mon occi]ireiice» and they are related as each bj 
the people. The summaiy manner of the punish- 
ment no doubt deters from crime, since the criminal 
has little chance of escaping justice* 

I found my host a very intelligent man for a 
person in his circumstances; but it is quite eyident 
that a people so much shut out from the world can 
have but a very imperfect and confused notion 
of what is going on in other countries. He had 
heard of steamboats and balloons, and wished to 
know if it were true that the English had ships 
which could sail under water, or which they could 
render invisible to their enemies, as he had heard. 
I was much pleased with his desire for informa- 
tion ; and hope we may soon be able to respond to 
the call which continues to be made for books and 
schools, for the Bible, and the ability to read it 
They want food for the mind. 

The priest of the village often visited us, and 
expressed a lively interest in our plans and efforts 
for the improvement of his people. He was try- 
ing to live a very holy life, and had theref9re ta- 
ken a vow corresponding to that of the Nazaritea 
among the Jews. He ate no meat or animal food 
of any kind, not even vegetable oils or milk ; so 
that he might feed his soul by starving the body. 
I^uch mstances are, however, very uncommon ; but 
as celibacy is a part of the vow, it seems to have 
superseded the few convents which once existed 



imong tkb peopk* Vows of cdbbaey among tibt 
females are known to exoAy but the cases are Teiy 
rare; and nnnnerirs are qa&e upknowiu 

Oct. 23. — ^I found myself pleasantly employed in 
prescribing for the ^k^ and in genwal sDdal and 
religious intercourse ^with the people. The situa* 
tion of the village is romantic and agreeable ; but 
it is not of the largest class^ though there were 
others not far distant ; so that we were not wanting 
for society. We still sat aikl slept on the floor, 
or rather iqpon the coarse felt carpets laid on the 
earthen floor, and ate our plain fare from cme large 
wooden bowl, with woodeniq>oons and with our 
fingers. 

The women were social, and treated us with all 
kindness. The f(Hiner wife of my hoflrt; was a aster 
of the patriai3cb,and a rare example of female ed- 
ucation ; the only one of her day, I believe, among 
the Nestorians. She is said to have been a supe* 
lior woman, and to have exerted a very salutary 
influence among her people. It is encouraging to 
see such respect paid to the educated of this too 
long degraded sex among the Nestorians. A 
younger sister of the patriarch has followed the 
example, and she is the only female among the 
mountain Nestorians who can read her Bible; 
while among those of the plain not one could read 
previously to the commencement of our system of 
instruction. Let them become as intelligent and 
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pious, 88 tbey are frugal, active, and virtuous, and 
they will soon rise to influence, and be a blessing 
and an ornament to thor sex in these benighted 
lands. 

Nature has been bountiful to fhem, and their 
minds are susceptible of the highest culture. 
They would not suffer in comparison with any oth* 
er people. Their children are bright and active ; 
but they are suffered to grow up without controL 
Their affection for their relatives is strong, and they 
have a warm attachment to the family circle. But 
the example of a well-regulated Christian house-* 
hold is greatly needed; and the female miasionaiy 
would here find a field of the greatest prtMnise. 
She might exart an influence such as no one else 
could acquire ; and, however self^d^ying her 8ta« 
tion, might enjoy, in the fruits of her toil, a more 
exalted happiness than all earthly pleasures could 
impart 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Mountain Bridges.— Defiles. — Medical Practice. — Roads. — Arri- 
Tftl at the Patriarch's. — Kind Reception. — Chcracter of the 
Patriarch. — Social Intercourse*— Ruined Castle.— Female Fi- 
delity.— Church GoYemment. — Patriarch's Family. 

Od. 24 — ^About ten o'clock I left the hospita- 
ble dwelliiig of Malek Isma'il (Ishmael), who 
Idndly sent a trusty servant to help me across the 
liyen The bridge hkd been swept away, and a 
couple of long bare poles supplied its place ; but, 
said my host, ^^IX> not be afiraid; get upon the 
back of my servant, and he will carry you safe 
over!" I preferred to trust my own feet, and 
8uc(toeded in passnng this and two similar bridges 
in safety, though they vibrated most fearfully. The 
mules could not pass, and much of the road I had 
now to traverse along the precipitous banks of 
the river was too difficult for them to travel. Con- 
sequently, I had no alternative but to walk, or 
take another road which led over the mountains to 
Julamerkj and, among the independent Koords, to 
whom I was unwilling to expose myself at pres- 
ent. Two of the hardy moimtaineers accompanied 
me to carry my effects and 'medicines; and the 
young deacon who travelled with me firom Duree 
was still of my party. We were six in all ; and 
a cheerful, happy party as ever traversed such 
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wild goat-patfas as led us along the base of these 
rocky heights. Slight showers of rain fell at in- 
tervals, so that my hair sand^ soon became soak- 
ed with water^ and I travelled all day with my 
feet wet and chilled, but with a buoyant heart 

On cither side the prospect was bounded by 
wild, rocky mountains, whose summits were fringed 
widi the lowering clouds, above whkk the loftier 
8now«clad pinnacles raised their hosAy headi, and 
sparkled in the rays of mi Oriental sun. Here and 
there their fiides were studded with clusters of 
trees, whidi aspire to the name of fi>re6t8 in these 
Eastern lands, where often, for days together, the 
traveller's eye is not greeted by a inngle tree. Be- 
low me the swollen river roared and hashed along 
over its rocky bed, which is often confined between 
the opposing faces of almost perpendicular rocks, 
that rise like gigantic battlements, and invite the 
passii^ stranger to stop and gaze upon the bold 
and varying scene. 

Wherever the mountains recede from the rivet 
tK> as to admit of cultivation, smiling villages are 
seen imbosomed hi verdant gardens and vine- 
yards. But portions of the way the mountains 
are so steep as to i^tade the traveller from the 
noonday sun; and he almost involuntarily lays 
hold of the rooks to preserve his position while 
threading the more difficult passes along the moont- 
«n sides# He mght of the tw^ty-fourth I spent 
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"with tibe Nestoriaos of Bemeriga, where I obtained 
a pair of the hair sandals of the eonntry in ex- 
change for niedicine, after the people had refused 
to sell them for money. Though my medical 
practice is entirely gratuitous, my expenses in trav- 
elling are oft^n diminished by my professional 
services ; and it was gratifying to find these mount- 
aineers prisfing them above their money. 

The money mo9t current here is a Turkish coin 
of ten or twelve cents' value, struck at Bagdad. 
Persian coin is rarely seen here, though current as 
far as Juliamerkk This seems to denote that the 
trade has formerly been, almost exclusively with 
Turkey. 

On the evening of the twenty*fifth I arrived at 
Kerme, almost exhausted with a walk of ten long 
hours, and was soon recognised and welcomed as 
an old acquaintance by one of the Nestorians of 
the place. 

I was no^ a little, siurprised when he mentioned 
that he had seen, m^ at Ooroomiah, and received 
medicine and other rdief at my hand when sick 
and destitute. It seems that he had come to me, 
more than two years before, with a disease from 
which I had very little hope of his recovery. Hav- 
ing learned that he had travelled a great distance, 
I sympathized with him in his misfortunes, gave 
him the best medicines and directions I could offi^, 
and a small sum of money.) with which he bought- 
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me very closely, but offered no molestation. From 
n distance, I could see the patriarch looking out of 
his chamber window with a small spyglass, to get 
a view of his strange visiter from the New World. 
According to their system of geography, ttie earth 
is a vast plain surrounded by the ocean, in which 
leviathan plays around to keep the water in mo- 
tion, and prevent its becoming stagnant and putrid ; 
and this leviathan is of such enormous length, that 
his head follows his tail m the circuit round the 
earth ! That I had crossed the ocean whare I must 
have encountered the monster was a thing almost 
incredible. 

At half past twelve I found myself in the preeh 
ence of the Patriarch of the Etot, the spiritual head 
of the Nestorian Church, who gave me n cordial 
welcome, but without that flow of heaulless com- 
pliment and extravagant expresmon of pleasure 
which is so common in the mouth of a Persian. 
He said that he had been looking for a visit from 
some of our mission for a very long time, till he 
had begun to think we should never arrive ; but, 
now that I had taken such a long and difficult 
journey to see him, he could not doubt that we 
would have given him the pleasure of an interview 
at an earlier day, but for an apprehension of the 
dangers to which I had alluded as the reason of 
our long delay. "And now," he added, **you 
are doubly welcome ; my heart is rejoiced that I see 
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your face ; and you will make my house your own, 
and regard me as your elder brother. It is a hap- 
py day for us both. May your journey be blessed.'' 
The patriarch is thirty-eight years of age, 
above the middle stature, well proportioned, with a 
pleasant, repressive, and rather intelligent counte- 
nsmce ; while his large flowing robes, his Koordish 
turban, and his long gray beard give him a patri- 
archal and venerable aspect, which is heightened by 
a uniformly dignified demeanour. Were it not for 
the youthful fire in his eye, and his vigour and ac- 
tivity4 1 should have thous^ht him nearer fifty than 
tl^^ht But his fn^ds a«ur«i me ^at the 
hoariness of his beard and locks was that of care 
and not of age. His situation is certainly a. difficult 
and responsible one, mioe he is, in an important 
sense, the temporal as well as the spiritual head 
of his people. To preserve harmony, and settle 
differences between the various tribes of his spir- 
ited mountain^rs, and with the Koords by whom 
they are surrounded, is a labour that would tax the 
wisdom and patience of the greatest statesman ; 
and I could hardly wonder that the hoar*firost of care 
was prematurely settling upon his locks. JLt was 
quite evident that the patriarch's anxiety extended 
not less to the temporal than to the spiritual wants 
of his flock ; as his first inquiries related particu- 
larly to their political prospects, the movements 
in Turkey, the designs of the European powers 

12 
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with regard to these countries; and why fliey did 
not oome and break the arm of Mohanunedaii 
power, fay whidi many of his people had been so 
long oppressed, and for fear of which the main 
body of them were shut up in fheir mountain fast- 



He is pacific in his disposition, and be carries 
his rifle in the anticipation of an encounter with 
the brown bear, the wolf, hyena, or wild boar of 
their mountains, rather than with the expectation of 
fighting their enemies the Koords. But, while the 
latter never enter the central parts of their coun- 
try, they are sometimes brought into collision with 
them on their borders, as already noticed. Such 
had recently been the case in Tehoma and Jelu ; 
and, during my visit at the patriarch's, he was call- 
ed upon to decide what should be done with two 
Koords who had been taken by his people iirom a 
tribe that had some time before put two Nestorians 
to death. Blood for blood is still ^he law ; and 
custom requires that a tribe be held accountable 
for the conduct of each of its members. Hence it 
mattered not whether the individuals they had 
taken were guilty of the murder ; it was enough 
that they belonged to the same tribe, and by right 
they should die. The patriarch, however, was in- 
clined to mercy, while his people, at the same time, 
must receive justice. After due deliberation and 
investigation of the case, the patriarch at length 
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deeided that, inasmuch as his people had thought 
flie captive Koords into their own houses, they had, 
in a sense, become their guests, and, consequently, 
their Uves must be spared. But they might accept 
a ransom from the Koords ; and thus the matter 
was finally setded. 

During five weeks which I spent at the pa- 
triarchal mansion, I had an opportunity to see 
Nestorians of the greatest intelligence and inflo* 
ence from all parts of their mountain abodes, and 
to eKcit fix)m them such information as I had not 
an opportunity to collect in any other way. J en* 
deavoured by every possible means to collect sat* 
isfactory statistical and other information, to which 
I shall have occasion to recur in other parts of this 
work. I also vi^ted some of the villages and 
places of chief interest in the vicinity. 

Calleh^'-Seringa, an ancient castle, now in ruins, 
which I saw firom a distance, is said to have been 
one of (he outposts or strongholds of the Nestori- 
ans in liheir early contests with their Mohammedan 
foes. It was perched upon the summit of an in- 
sulated cone of rock, which rises to the height of 
several hundred feet, and is so very precipitous 
that it could only be ascended by means of iron 
j»ns driven into the rock. As it was said that 
these pins had mostly given place to wooden 
ones, I did not feel disposed to risk my neck by 
making the ascent It stands in an opening near 
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the foot of Mount Derrik, 'which separates Diss 
from Jelu. This mountain is regarded as the high- 
est land in these parts ; and when I arrived at the 
patriarch's on the 26th of October, it was covered 
with such a mass of snow that mules could not 
cross it 

While snow remains in large quantities at all 
seasons in the ravines of the highest mountains, the 
summits of none in this vicinity are entirely covers 
ed through the whole yean 

Among the multitude of invalids who were 
brought to me while I remained with the patii* 
arch was a man from the neighbouring tribe of 
Jelu. While passing the mountains, his strength 
failed him, and he was likely to remain and perish 
in the snow. In this dilemma> his faithful wife 
took him upon her shoulders and carried him safe* 
ly over the mountain summit! The women of 
that district are more accustomed than most others 
to perform the arduous labour of men, and they 
thus acquire th^ strength. So rocky and barren 
is their country, that many of the men are accus- 
tomed to spend a part of each year in making 
baskets or in other mechanical employments in 
the neighbouring Turkish provinces. Many from 
the adjacent tribe of Bass also spend their win- 
ters in a similar manner, returning to their homes 
in the spring. But the inhabitants of Tiy&iy 
and the other independent tribes seldom leave 
their own mountain fastnesses. 
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ihoBe Nestorians who live under die govern- 
ihent of the Koords occa^onally seek relief from 
tapiiie aM oppression, and their consequent pov- 
erty, among dieir brethren of the plain* The 
heads of some of the Nestorian tribes collect a 
small sum as a present for the independent Haka- 
ry chief; but they profess \o regard it only as a 
present, and they regulate their own civil affairs. 

Their form of chumh government is essentially 
epiacGpsl ; bat, with a single exception in the Jelu 
tribe, there is not a bishop among the independent 
Nestorians, "where their religious forms have been 
presehred the most exempt from any foreign influ- 
ences tt was a singular fact, to which my attention 
was firsb called by the testimony of Dr. Buchanan, 
that there is not a word in the Syriac language 
expressive of the office of bishop. The Nestori- 
ans, in common with the other Syrians, have bor- 
rowed the Greek term episcopos. This is the more 
remarkable, considering the fact that the Syriac 
language was extensively used in Palestine in the 
days of our Saviour, and was spoken by our Lord 
himself; and considering also the very early date 
of the Syriac version of the Scriptures, as early 
as the beginning of the second century. In ev- 
ery case where tiie term bishop occurs in our ver- 
aon, in theirs it is rendered presbyter or priest. I 
make these statements with the single remark that, 
while this form of church government may be the 
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best for the Nestorians in their circumstances, there 
is enough in the facts I have mentioned to caution 
us about too hasty an inference concerning the 
apostolic ori^ of episcopacy, on the ground that 
it exists in a church which waa founded by the 
apostles. 

Of the patriarch's official functions and many 
other particulars, I shall have occasion to speak in 
another place. His income is modei^Ate, and he 
lives in a plain, patriarchal style. Two brothers, 
and a younger sister about twenty-two years of 
»ge, with five or six servants, male and female, 
comprise his household. As the patriarchs never 
marry, his domestic affairs were mans^ed by his 
favourite aster, who supplied our table in the best 
9nd neatest style. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Departure from the Patriarch's. — Journey through the Mountaina. 
^Visit to a Koordish ChieU — Scenes in the Castle.— Arrival at 
Ooroomiah.— Patriarch's Letter.— Return to the Mountains.*- 
Visit to Julamerk. 

Instead of retracing my long and weary route, 
I resolved, after much deliberation, to proceed 
through the country of the Hakary Koords, by 
way of Salmas, to Ooroomiah. This would re- 
quire me to visit the Koordish chief who had put 
to death the unfortunate Shultz. If I could se- 
cure his confidence and favour, it would be an im- 
portant acquE»tion in conneidon with our mission- 
ary prospects among the mountain Nestorians, and 
perhaps open a safe channel of communication be- 
tween them and the station at Ooroomiah. In 
anticipation of such a visit, I had provided myself 
with letters from the Turkish and Persian author- 
ities. The patriarch also kindly ofiTered to send 
one of his brothers to introduce me in person. 
Learning that Shultz had fallen a victim to the 
jealousy and cupidity of the Koords, I took special 
care not to awaken these dominant passions of a 
gemi-barbarous people. 

My scanty scrip contained little more than med- 
icines, and these I hoped, in any event, to be able 
to retain* To provide for the contingency of lo- 
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sing my purse, I had secured some small gold coin 
in the centre of a roll of blister salve. I had no 
other articles which I was unwilling to expose. I 
yisited none of their mmes on my route; andj 
though passing through a most interesting geolo- 
gical region, I procured scarcely a single specimen, 
lest the ignorant Koords should suppose I had 
cpme to spy out their land with ulterior design, 
as was intimated in the case of Shultz. I wa9 
also careful to avoid his habit of noting observa- 
tions in public, and I took the bearings of my com- 
pass unobserved. 

With such precautionary measures as these^ I 
made my arrangements to proceed on my way. 
The parting scene was truly Oriental. The patri- 
arch presented me with a pair of scarlet shalwarSf 
the wide trousers of the country, trimmed with siQc, 
and one of the ancient manuscripts of his library. 
It was the New Testament, written on parchment 
seven hundred and forty years, ago, in the old £sb- 
trangelo character. His favourite sister Helena 
furnished us with a store of provisions sufl^cient 
Hot a week, and sent me a pair of warm mittens, 
m^de by her own hands fitnn the soft goatVbair 
of the country. 

Finally, a thousand blessings were invoked^upon. 
my head, and ardent wishes were expreBsed that I 
might return with associatesi and commence amcmg 
these mountains a similar work to that in which- 
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ire were engaged upon the plain. Our last rqpast 
was finished, tiie parting embrace was given, and 
I set off towards the residence of Ndoroolah Bey, 
the famous chief of the independent Hakary 
Koords. He had removed from his castle at Ju- 
lamerk, the capital, and was now living at the 
eastle of Ba^-Ealldi, nearly two days' journey 
from the residence of the patriarch* 

A report that robbers were on the road occa- 
sioned some alarm as I pursued my way along the 
hanks of the Z&b. But no robbers made their ap^ 
pearsmce ; and I passed on without molestation to 
the stronglyofortified castle of the chief, which vras 
distinctly visible, long before we reached it, from 
the mountain spur on which it rests. 

Most unexpectedly I found the chief upon a 
sickbed. He had taken a violent cold about three 
days before my arrival, which had brought on in- 
flammation and fever. I gave him medicine, and 
bled him, and then retired to my lodgings in the 
town, at the foot of the mountain on which the 
castle was built 

In the evening the chief sent down word that 
he was very sick, and he desired that I should do 
something to relieve him immediatdy. I sent him 
word by his messenger that he must have patience, 
and wait the effects of the medicines I had given 
him. About midnight the messenger came again, 
saying that the chief was still very ill, and wbhed 

K 
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to see me. I obeyed the call promptiy, folbwing 
the long winding pathway that led up to the ca»» 
tie. The sentinels upon the ramparts were sound- 
ing the watch-cry in the rough tones of thdbr native 
KoordiiJL We entered the outer court through 
wide, iron-cased folding doors. A second iipn 
door opened into a long dark alley, which con* 
ducted to the room where the chief was lying. It 
was evident that he was becoming impatient ; and, 
as I looked upon the swords, pistols, guns, spears, 
and diggers — the ordinary furniture of a Koordish 
castle — which hung around the walls of the room, 
I could not but think of the fate of the unfortunate 
Shultz, who had fallen, as it is said, by the ordera 
of this sangmnaiy chief. He had the power of 
life and death in his hands. I knew I was entire* 
ly at his mercy ; but I felt that I was under the 
guar^an care of One who had the hearts of kings 
in his keepmg. With a fervent aspiration for His 
guidance and blessii^, I told the chief it was ap- 
parent that the means I had used were produ- 
cing a good effect, though he needed more pow- 
erful medicine, which, for a time, would make him 
worse instead of better ; that I could administer 
palliatives ; but, if he confided in my judgmcaty 
he would take the more severe course. He con- 
sented, and I gave him an emetic, which he 
promptly swallowed, after he had made some of 
his attendants taste of the nauseating dose to see 
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if it was good. I remained with Mm during the 
night, and the next morning he was much reliev- 
ed. He rapidly recovered, and said he owed his 
life to my care. I became his greatest favourite. 
I must sit by his side, and dip my hand in the 
same dish with himself. I must remain with him, 
or speedily return and take up my abode in his 
country, where he assured me I should have every- 
thing as I pleased. As I could not remain, I must 
leave him some of the emetics which had effected 
his cure. 

The chief had just heard of the case of a 
Koordish woman firom whose eyes I removed a 
cataract while I was at the patriarch's residence. 
With a spice of the characteristic pasaon of her 
sex, she was curious to know what had been the 
effect of tte operation, and, long before the pre- 
scribed timcj die removed the bandage fix)m her 
eyes. But so strange was the prospect that open* 
ed before her, that she was frightened, and imme* 
diately bound up her eyes, resolved thereafter to 
abide by my instructions. This story was so amu- 
ong to the chief, that he continued to divert him- 
self by rehearang it to his courtiers, with encomi- 
iims upon my professicmal skill too Oriental to 
repeat He is a man of noble bearing, fine, open 
countenance, and he appeared to be aboiit thirty 
years of age. He was very affable, and on my 
departure he made me a present of a horse, as an 
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eatpranion of his gratitude for the rcat o ratkm of 
his health. 

I now joined a small caravan, and proceeded to 
Salma«, and thence to Ooroomiah, where I arrived 
on Ihe 7th of December, after an absence of more 
than eight months. For .half ia year I had not 
occupied a chair, and had long dispensed with the 
use of the knife and fork, in accordance with the 
custom of die natives. To meet again with be- 
loved fiiends, and once more hear Ihe sweet sounds 
of my own native tongue, and enjoy the comforts 
of civilized life, was indeed most deligUful after 
my long and weary pUgrimage. I had much to 
awaken the emotions of a grateful heiuct Along 
the cold highlands of Armenia, over the sultiy 
plains of Mesopotamia, and through the wild 
mountains of Assyria, I had been brought in safer 
ty to my home in Media, while bright ptosp^e^ 
of usefuhess c^iened before me. In all the peA- 
ils through which I had passed, the angel of the 
Lord had encamped round about me for my delivr 
erance, and it was sweet to unite in asmptioiis of 
praise for the aboimding mercies of our covenant- 
keeping Qod. 

During the winter, two brothers of the patri- 
•rch,one of them his designated successor, made 
ns a visit, and urged the extension of our labours 
through all parts of their country ; and the patri- 
arch himself wrote a cordial letter^ renewing his 
invitation for me to repeat my visit in the spring. 
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The followiiig is an extract fix>m the patriarch's 
letter^ in which reference is had to the desores he 
had expressed for the extension of our labours. It 
is dated from the Patriarchal Cottage, ^ with pray- 
er and blessdng." * •  « My heart went with you, 

doctor, in the day that you went from me : but 
after I heard that you had arrived in safety, I great- 
ly rejoiced. If you inquire of my affairs, and what 

1 have to say, it is that word winch we spoke. 
IfVhat I said to you before is what I have to say 
now. You and I are one ; and there is no change 
touching the things you heard from me. And 
again may you be a blessing, and blessed with the 
blessings of Ood and the words of salvation : and 
may He give you joyful seasons and length of 
years, and remove and keep from you troubles and 
disquietudes." 

I was dearous to promote, as far as possible, the 
friendly regard and confidence of the patriarch, 
improve our acquaintance, acquire additional in- 
formation, and especially to remove any remaining 
doubts of the practicability and safety of travelling 
or reading in the mountains or among the Koords 
on iheir, borders. I therefore resolved to pass 
through the regions of Central Koordistan, and re- 
visit the patriarch, and proceed thence on my route 
towards my native land. 

I left Ooroomiah on the seventh of May, 1840, 
accompanied by my little son Henry Martjm, then 

K2 
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about four yeais of age, together with the two 
faisteps Mar Yohannan and Mar Yoosupli, wbo 
are connected as coadjutors with our mission. 
At Sahuas we were joined by the two brothers oJF 
the patriarch mentioned above, and a number dT 
Nestorians, who were returning to their homes in 
the mountains z&eat q>ending the winter upon the 
plains. 

Our way over the mountauis from Sahnas was 
so obstructed by the snow that we were blighted 
iqKm their summits, and slept under the open canh 
opy of heaven, while the temperature was quite 
bdo\f freezing. But, fortunately, the patriarch^ 
brothers had with tiiem a quantity of carpeting, 
by means of which we made ourselves comfort- 
able, aiid rested qdetly till about three o'clodt in 
the morning, when we proceeded on our way by 
the light of the moon. On descending into the 
yalleyH along the sources of the Zab, we found 
numerous bonds of Koords Uinbg in their blade 
tents and pasturing their flocks ; biit they offered 
us no molestation, and we passed on to the £ar* 
tress of Bash-KaUek 

My friend the Koordidi chief was absent in 
&e Turkish domimons, where we shall meet witihi 
lam hereafter. I spent the night with the local 
governor, from whom I received a friendly wel- 
come. The next morning I continued my route 
doang tiie course of the Zab towards Julamerk, 
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^iriiicli I reached on the ereniiigof the second day. 
The road was much obstructed by the remains of 
avalanches which had did down the steep moimt* 
ain sides ; and into one of tiiese my horse made 
a sadden plunge, and sent jne and my little son 
over his head into the snow, bdt widiout our re* 
ceivi&g material injury. Once or twice afterward 
we e:xperienced similar falls ; but I usually dxi* 
mounted wherever there was apparent danger. 

The approach to Julamerk from the river is 
very grand. The road rises along the face of the 
tnbuntain, till at length the travdler looks down 
ftbm an almost perpendicular height of more than 
a thousand feet It was a part of the road wMck 
the governor of Salmas had described in the strong 
figurative terms already mentioned. The castle <rf 
JOlamerk stands upon an insulated mountain, in an 
opening between the higher ranges. It is distant 
three or four miles from the river, which is visible 
through the opening ravine. 

The bridge leading to ihe patriarch's resid^ice 
had been swept away a few hours before my arri* 
y al, so that I could not cross the river and visit the 
tribes of Jelu, Bass, and Tehoma, as I at first in* 
tended ; but I was so happy as to find the patri- 
arch a guest with Suleiman Bey, the then presklmg 
Hakary chief of Julamerk. My reception was 
most gratifying; and during ten days which I 
spent in the castle, all my former impressions re- 
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garding fhe practicability and immediate impor- 
tance of a mission in the momitains were fully con- 
firmed. The confidence and interest of the patri- 
arch in our work appeared to be increased, and he 
was joined by the chief in his repeated invitations 
for me to remain br speedily return. 

I everywhere found myself an object of much cu- 
riority, as I had exchanged the wide, flowing robes 
and turban, worn on my former visit, for my own 
proper costume, which I was accustomed to wear 
in Persia, retainmg my beard to establish my iden- 
tity. But the people very properly remarked that 
there was quite a deterioration in my appearance. 
I must ciertainly have appeared like a smaller per- 
son ; as I became aware on seeing the chief habit- 
ed in my Frank dress, which he put on in his ha- 
rem for the amusement of his ladies. 

My intercourse with the patriarch and his nu- 
merous visiters was of a very gratifying and en- 
couraging nature; and I much regretted that I 
could not at once enter upon my labours for the 
improvement of this interesting people, instead of 
pursuing the long journey before me. But this 
might not be, and I hastened my departure. 

Instead of proceeding through Tiyaiy to Mosul^ 
I resolved to take the more direct route by way of 
Van and Erzeroom, to Constantinople. ^ 
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CHAPTER DL 

Hospitality of the People. — Return by way of Van.~Night in ths 
Valley. — Visit to Koordish Villages.— Pastoral Life.— Death of 
ShoUz. — Van.-^Interview with, the Hakary Chief.— Change of 
his Relations. — Incident among the Koords. 

Maof 25, 184D. — It was afternoon before I cooU 
leave the Koordish bey ; for, after all other bui^- 
ness was finidied, and be had written a lett» to 
the next chief beyond the borders of the Hakary 
country, he constrained me to wait for a repast, k£ 
which he partook with me ; while his mother pre- 
pared food for us to eat on the road, spreading 
honey over the l»read willi her own hands, and 
rolling it up with great care. She th^n brought 
forward a bag of raisins and nuts, into which die 
put a small loaf of sugary and gave it to my son, 
who had become a great favourite with her and 
with the whole household, espeoisdly with the 
Sttle Koordisfti children. He was now able to 
speak three languages, Turkish and Syriac as weU 
as English. Hie patriarch's sister had also sent 
a quantity of bread, in which was rolled up a large 
supply of hdw&j or honey, butter, and flour am« 
mered together so as to form a kind of rich cake. 
HSs mother sent us bread, cheese, and eggs, (to that 
our scrip was really very well fumiidied by our 
benevolent friends in these wild mountains; It 
kindness, to appreciate which one must place him- 
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self in the same dependant circumstances, and re- 
member that there was a scarcity of food ap- 
proaching to a famine. Wheat was selling at 
five or six times its ordinary price, and scarcely to 
be obtained at all. The bey had already given 
my son a small sum of money, in anticipation of 
our proceeding next day by way of Mosul, telling 
him that he would have given him a mule to ride, 
but, on account of the snow, the roads were im- 
passable for mules. His mother, at the same time, 
suspended a small gold coin, with some beads, 
to my son's neck, as a memento of her affection* 

Such were some of the tokens of kindness 
which the Lord put it into the hearts of this peo- 
ple to bestow upon Uie pilgrim missionary in this 
land of violence and blood. May He reward 
their kindness by the gift of his word and Spirit ; 
and oh, may I be made the honoured instrument of 
leading them to the great Physician of souls, and 
thus impart a more sovereign balm than all that 
art or science can produce ! 

As we proceeded down the narrow, nigged 
path cut out of the mountain, and anon cast a 
glance down the fearful abyss, it looked more ter- 
rible than it had ever done before. I was glad, 
therefore, to dismount and walk for half an hour 
over the most dangerous part of the road, rather 
than trust myself to the sure-footed mule, who 
might, by one false step, dash me in pieces at the 
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£x>t of the precipitous d^livitj. Having descend- 
ed to the bed of the river, we continued along its 
bank until about sunset, when we encamped for 
the night in the open air, while the boisterous Zab 
sung our lullaby in notes of solemn bass. The 
night was clear, the stars shone with unwonted 
splendour, and all was hushed to silence save the 
river's loud roar. On either side, the everlasting 
mountains reared their adamantine crests, till they 
appeared to touch the skies ; all seemed to in- 
vite to communion with nature's Qod. Three 
fierce-looking Koords had spread their brawny 
limbs by the side of a blazing fire, which they had 
kindled to supply their lack of clothing, while we 
were in a good degree protected from the chills 
that now advanced upon the night breeze. At 
such an hour and in siuA a jdacey so suited to 
deeds of darkness, it was sweet to realize a pres- 
ent God, and to know that the angels of the Lord 
encamp round about them that fear him for their 
deliverance. 

May 26. — ^After a refreshing sleep, we rose with 
the sun, and pursued our way for some miles along 
the bank of the river; and then, entering the 
mountains, followed the valley of a large stream 
to its source. In our course we passed over the 
remains of several avalanches, in which rocks, 
trees, and earth had descended with immense 
masses of snow, upon which the feet of our mules 
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made but a slight impression. Near the summit 
of the first range of mountains, we stopped an hour 
in a groYe of willows and wild pear-trees, that 
bad just put forth their blossoms, shedding a de* 
lightful perfume* Another hour brought us to a 
small Nestorian village, where we stopped for 
breakfast For want of a more suitable place, we 
were seated in the vestibule of the church, where 
several of the villagers came to see us, and brought 
their sick to be healed. 

This is one of ten or eleven Nestorian villages 
which form a small district called Berwer, the 
whole of which now contains scarcely two hun- 
dred houses, and the people are poor and igno- 
rant The district is subject to Hie Koords, and 
was last year invaded by one of the nomadic 
tribes, when six men of this village were killed in 
trying to defend their flocks. 

We arrived about noon at the residence of 
Tahr Aga, the chief of a tribe of Koords caIl-< 
ed Pini6mshij comprising about 1000 households, 
under a nominal sJlegiance to the Hakary chief. 
Another division of this tribe (7 or 800 houses) 
live near the Tehoma tribe of Nestorians, and are 
r^esented as a very lawless and sanguinary clan. 
I spent the night with the chief, and can truly say 
that I was never more hospitably received and en- 
tertained than by this mountain chieftain. He in- 
asted upon my occupying his own seat, an easy 
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oasUoii or mattress, wi& pillows to lean upon. 
A bowl of fine-flavoured dierbet was followed by 
coffee and other more substantial refreshments. A 
bonntiful supply of my favourite j^Uau was served 
icxt supper ; and a basket of eggs^ roasted in the 
adies (a common method of cooking them in this 
country), was in readiness after breakfast the next 
morning, to replenish our scrip for the road. The 
chief and two of his wiveis required my profession- 
al services ; and I believe tiiat this was the prin- 
cipal reason why the bey at Jfllamerk desired me 
to take this route. Many of the villagers were 
soiTering from coughs, which I attributed to their 
readence in a region of almost perpetual snow, 
and to their drinking large quantities of it iii then* 
water. It was a pleasant summer residence, but 
truly dreary in winter. 

May 28.— Sfill among mountains. Passed sev- 
eral viHages and encampments of Koords^ at some 
of which we stopped for refreshments, giving med- 
idnes to the sick. The Koordisb women in one 
6f the black Koordish tents gave us two or three 
pairs of native socks, and a small piece of tent- 
cloth made of hair. About an hour before sunset 
we passed a lai^e encampment of the Hertush 
Koords, who are among the most formidable rob- 
bers in the country. TTieir chief came out to in- 
quire who I was, and some of the people gratified 
ifaeir curiosity by gazing at my Frank costume, 

L 
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while the large shepherd-dogs barked at us from 
a res{)ectful distance. But no m<destation was ol* 
fered us, and we passed quietly on to the next en-> 
campment, where we stopped for the night Here 
we found the chief of the dan ack of a fever, and 
many suffering from ophthalmia or other com* 
plaints, so that I was evidently no unwelcome 
guest Our tent was about forty feet long, ami 
eighteen or twenty wide : one side left quite open, 
while a web of reeds formed the other sides. 
The ample roof of black haircloth was supporU 
ed by a number of small poles, and secured with: 
cords and wooden pins driven into the earth. 
About one fourth of the tent was fenced off with a 
wicker trellis for the lambs of the flock, which 
were kept there during the night The lambs are 
only suffered to go to their dams at particular times 
to obtain nourishment, after the people have secured 
the larger share of the milk for themselves. The, 
ndUc of their flocks is a more important ccmadera* 
tion with an Oriental than the wool or the flesb^ 
It is regarded as quite superior in quality to thi» 
milk of cows, especially for their favourite yoghoortf 
or sour curd* An exclamation of surprise al*. 
ways follows the assertion that we Americans 
never milk our sheep. 

May 29. — ^About three hours' ride brought us to 
the castle of Bash-Kalleh, which we entered by 
a more easterly road than the one at which we 
left it 
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ht the valley ci a small creek we stopped for 
a short time, where Shultz fell a victim to the per* 
fidy of die Koords. W« did not think it expedient 
to ii^quire of our Koordish muleteers for the place 
of his burial ; but I was informed by an intelligent 
Armenian, whose 9om aided in the interment of 
his remains, that a small pile of stones marks his 
solitary resting-place. The last sad office was 
performed secretly by some Armenians of Bash- 
Kalleh, who dared not remove the body to a con- 
secrated burying-groimd for fear of the Koords. 
One of Sfaultz's s^rants escaped to this place, 
"^ere he was taken and put to death, lest he 
sboiild divulge the circumstances of the murder 
of his master. Entire secrecy was enjoined upon 
every one ; but it was not long before the report 
reached Persia, and redress was demanded by the 
prince. In consequence of which, the immediate 
agent in the murder was put to death by those 
Kho are said to have been the first instigat(»rs of the 
bloody deed. I was told that my safety would 
have been doubtful if that man had been still 
alive, as he would have thought that I had come 
to avenge the death of a countryman, and be 
might have killed me to avoid falling a victim to 
jtistice through my agency. 

I had been told that the desire of plunder was 
tlie motive which led to the death of this ind&- 
fttigable traveller. As he is said to have enter- 
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ed the oountiy \¥ith considerable baggage, and to 
have made vlduable presents to the chiei^ they 
would naturally suppose that l^s effects w^re cl 
inestimable worth. But I am aasnired by many <tf 
the most intelligent of the Nestorians and Aniie-, 
niana who were in the country at the tune, that 
Shultz had just made a visit to the orpiment mines, 
and that the Koords believedj from the brilliant 
ydbw colour of the mineral, that he bad found it 
to contain gold, and that he would cause an army 
to come and take possession of their countiy* 
This impression wa& strengthened by the circum- 
stance that he was seen shaking scientific obsenra* 
tions, measuring their castles, and writing down the 
observations he had made. Too great caution 
cannot be observed on these points by the travd* 
ler in such a country as this. 

We remained three or four days in Badi-Kalldi, 
not being Me to obtain horses be^re Saturday, 
and then choosing to remain until Monday where 
we could spend, a quiet Sabbath. We found the 
place dull and uniiiterestii^ in the extreme, and 
were thankful to obtain enough barley bread to 
satisfy the demands of wtote. StiU we wese; 
treat^ with great kindness. 

June 1. — ^It was late in the afternoon before we 
ooold get away, our muleteers, in common witii 
the people generally, having bosine8& in the bazar 
(if a few.poor $talls poorly supplied deserve that 
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same)) it baag the '^market-day" for the week. 
In the smaller towns, one day in the week is gen- 
erally observed as the market-day, and that day is 
usually the Christian Sabbath.^ Hence Sunday in 
Turkey is called bazar gOn, or, literally, ** market* 
day.'* 

About two hours out, our little party, six or 
eight in all, were suddenly alarmed by the appear- 
ance of anned horsemen in the glens of the mount- 
ain above us. As thl^ were but indistinctly oh- 
served, and then suddenly disappeared, there was 
scarcely a doubt that they were robbers: and those 
of oar party who b»l fiLms put thm in readi- 
nesB to defend themselves. My two Nestorian at- 
tendants agreed with me that it was better to suf- 
fer ourselves to be quietly robbed of the few effects 
we pNOSSessed than to attempt to take any man's life. 

Poorly mounted as we were, it was quite evident 
that flight was out of the question, and we should 
only invite pursmt if we showed any timidity by 
the attempt It was tiierefcMre resolved to keep 
on our way, remaining in a compact body 'with 
what show of preparation for defence we could 
make. The mutaselim, or local governor of Bash- 
Ealleh, had assured me of entire safety on this 
road, and, moreover, promised me the protection 
of three of the chief's servants, who were then go- 
ing to Vm. The suj^posed robbers proved to be 
our desired protectors. 

L2 
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W€ proceeded over a chain pf uHWiimtmf on 
which large banks of snow were still remaining^ 
to the strong castle of Mahmoodieh> and thence to 
Van, or, as it is usijially pronounced^ Wan. It it 
a walled town at city, overlooked by an immense 
'^rock of deface/' which supports an aiicient 
castle, and is imbosomed in extended fruitful gar- 
dens, which form the summer residence of a large 
portion of the people^ Of these, a large portioa 
are Armenians, who are said to number 40,000 in 
the district. 

The lake abounds in fish, which are made an 
article of commerce with the surrounding districts* 
The water of Lake Van is: so alkaline that the 
people use it for making their soap; while the salt 
from the lake of Ooroomiah is sufficiently puce for 
culinary use ; and yet the water of that lake is sd 
beaty, that a man will sink no lower than ^-top 
cX his shoulders. Both Van and Oosroomiah art. 
several thousand feet above tide, and the winters 
are as cold as in New-York. 

I ren^amed ten days at Van, and had repeated 
interviews with my old friend Nooroolah Bi^, ther 
Koordii^h chief whom I had cured during my menk*. 
arable visit to bis castle in Bbsh*KalIeh. I had 
often been pleasantly reminded of him by the wild 
Eoords^ of his mountains, who. tmilbrmly spoke of 
me as the phyaciaa to their chief. Whenever I 
was introduced to a stranger^ the immediate inqui- 
ry was made, " What, the physician of our chief ?*' 
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it win grtifi^g td find him 6t31 cberialmig fte 
frkndlyfeelmgs with which he w^GOfiMd me; but 
it remains to be seen how valuable Us. friimdship 
may yet proTe. Changes have occurred which 
have mo£fied' his power, and hereafter the trav* 
dkr through his heretofore lawless coimtry will 
have less to fear. It is now placed under Turkish 
jurisdiction. The <^ef has bartered his independ* 
ence for an appointment frmn the Pasha of £rze-> 
room ; and he was returning, an oflScer of the 
Porte, tx> govern his spirited clans, whom he had 
found too restless to control by his mngle anii. 
He also foresaw that ihe estension of EQrt^)ean 
^hience, and the consequent changes occurring in 
tile East, might at no distant day wrest his inde- 
pendence and his country from him. He therefore 
deemed it wise to make such voluntary overtures 
as would enaUe.him to retain his staticm as the 
immediate head of the Hakary tribes. . 

On my way from Van to Erzeroom, I met with 
a pleacdng instance of the value of foreign pro-' 
tection to the travdkr in these countries. While 
I was sleeping under the tent of a petty I^oordiA 
chief, a h(»se belonging ^to my party was stolen in 
the night I told Ihe chief that he must see that 
it was returned, or I should make complamt to &e 
i^glirii consuL The horse was soon restored. 
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On my arrival at Erzeroom I had tbe pleasure 
tD be sarrounded by a circle of Christiaa friends. 
Two of my fellow-countrymen were among the 
number; but in this distant land» where I have 
experienced the kindest offices of friendship from 
intelligent and philanthropic gentlem«i of the 
Engliidi nati<m, I can scarcely recognise any na- 
tional distinction. The welcome I received from 
my ilnglish friends was most cordial and gratify- 
ing. Among ihem wete the British consul James 
Brant, Esq., Dr. Riach, a tried friend of our nuuH 
^oa, and CkJonel Sheil, her Britannic majesty's 
charge d'affaires at the court of Ponsia. Through 
the politeness of the latter, I was favoured with' 
letters to his excellency Lord Ponsonby^the British 
ambassador at the Ottoman Porte ; and, while I 
was at Constantinople, I received from his lordship 
the warmest assurances of a disposition to afford 
all necessary countenance and protection to our la- 
hours among the Mountain ,Nestorian% in whose 
condition and prospects be manifei^jed a liyely in- 
terest. From our American mbister, Commodore 
Porter, I had already experienced many favours. 

From Constantinople I proceeded in one of the 
numerous steamers which conv^e at the metrop- 
olis to the city of Smyrna, where I embarked in a 
small merchantman, and, after a passage of seven- 
ty day8,^ved safely at Boston, October 3, 1840. 
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CHAPTERL 

ThA R«volt of Uis Ten TribM.— Their Idelatiy.— Gtptivity.*- 
Are lost eight of in History. — Mot yet found.— Their eepante 
Existence highly probable. — Difficulties of the Subject — Its 
interesting Netiire, and great Importance. 

In no period of their history were God's chosen 
people so highly favoured as in the long and peace>- 
fid reign ci Sdiomon,/whD excelled aU the longs 
of the earth in riches and wisdom. But his un- 
paralleled prosperity was more than he could bear. 
He was led into idolatry, ** and the Lord was an*- 
gry with Solomon because his heart was turned 
from the Lord God of Israel, who had appeared 
unto him twice, and had commanded him con- 
cerning this thing, that he sl;^uld not go after 
other gods. But he kept not that which the Lord 
commanded. Thaiefore the Lord said unto Soh>- 
uum, Forasmuch as this is done of thee, and thou 
hast not kq^t my covenant and my statutes which 
I have commanded thee^I will surely raid the 
kii^dom from thee, atid will give it to thy servant 
Notwithstanding, in thy days I will not do it, for 
David thy Other's sake, but I will rebd it out of 
the hand c^ thy son. Howbeit, I will not rend 
away allflia Idi^dom, but will ^ve oli^ tribe to 
tfay m foj^ David my i^vanfs i^e, and for Jero- 
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aalem's sake which I have chosen." A prophet 
was then sent to Jeroboam with this message: 
<< Thus saith the Lord the God of Israel, Behold, I 
will rend the kmgdom out of the hand of Solo- 
mon, and will give ten tribes' to thee, because tbejr 
have forsaken me, and have worshipped Ashtorefh, 
the goddess of the Zidoniansi, Chemosh, the god of 
the Moabites, and Milcom, the god of the children 
<tf Ammon, and have not walked in mj ways, to 
do that which is right in mine eyes> and to keep 
my statutes and my judgments. I w31 tdce the 
kingdom out of his son's hand, and will give it unt6 
thee, even ten TRmss.'' — 1 IQi^, xi., 9-13, 31-^ 
36. 

Accordingly, imdier the vain and impoMcreigii 
of Rehoboam, the stm and successor of Solomon^ 
Israel rebelled against the house of David. Jere-^ 
howax was made long over all brael (or the tent 
tribes), '^ and there was none that followed ihe 
house of David but the tribe of Judah bnly,?' wittr 
whom Benjamin had become 'iiseparaUy aS8o«ia«» 
ted. From Ais time the Jews were .divided into two 
separate governments or Idbgdoins, wtich are re^ 
spectively deslgnatedl by tlite matiei JudaK and 
brad; a ^listmoticti tecognised by tl« inspired 
prophets, wlio almost invariably speak of the t^ 
tribes under th^ appellation of istrac!! ; or £^aim^ 
wi&in whose bordens was tibie seiftt of the: Idttg^ 
iloDk The Isriidfites immediately turned firOM ^ 
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liOrd to ihd woiship of idols. Regardless alike of 
the admonitioitf; be had ireceived frofii Ood, and the 
puaishment which he had so reoenti j seen inflicted 
vpon the house of David for their idolatrous course, 
Jeroboam bought to perpetuate and widen the breach 
between Israel and Judah, and toistrengthen his new 
kingdom by preventing thetenlxibes fiom going 
\sp to Jerusalem, as they were accustomed, to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers. ^ Whereupon the 
king took counsel, and made two calves of gold, 
and said unto them. It i» too much for you to go 
vap to Jerusalem ; bdiold thy gods, Israel, whidi 
brought you up out of the land of Egypt And 
he set up the one in Bediel, and the otiier he put 
in i)an. And this thing became a sin: for the 
peq[de went to worship before th^ one, even unto 
Dan."— 1 Kings, xii^ 28-^. Thus was brael 
ooiifirmed in idolatiy, that grievous sin which 
drew down upon them the vengeance of a holy 
God, after a scries of unheeded warnings, expofi^ 
tulatibiis^ and judgments, which had been denoun^ 
eed upon ttiem for two hundred and fifty years. 
The preaching and miracles of Elijah and IXiAa 
were aSke unsuccesslul in producing reformation. 
Thar kings took the lead in idolatry and wicked«- 
ness, and even the zealous Jdtni, who was ^)eeially 
anointed as a reformer in Israel, was a worshipper 
of the golden calves. ^^ He departed not from the 
mns of Jeroboam which made Israel to mn." — 2 

M  
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KingSyX., 31. *' Though he destroyed tbe p06t€ritj 
of wicked Ahab, and slew the woishippers of 
Baal, the people -still transgressed against the God 
of their fathers, and went a whimng after the gods 
of the people of the land : tfiey walked in all Hat 
statutes cf the heathen, served idols, and bM, 
themselres to^ do wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord. Therefore the Lord was very angry wiAi 
Israel, and remored them out of his sight.'' The 
two and a half tribes on the east of Jordan, ** the 
Reubenites, Cradites, and the half tribe of Mana»* 
seh,'' who had spread ttiemsdves over a large ex- 
tent of coimtry, and drank deep of the prevailing 
spirit of idolatry, weie the first who were made 
captive by the kings of Assyria.— 1 Chron.,¥.,26& 
But this failed to arrest the idolatrous career of 
the remaining tribes. Their cup of iniquity was 
soon fillcKl ; and they were compelled to drink it 
to the dregs. The band of Qod, which had long 
held over them his r.ha>toting rod, was *^ stretched 
out still j'' and it soon came down upon them in 
just indignation. About 19 years after the captir- 
ity of the tribes beyond Jordan (or B.C. 721), 
^ Shalmanesec, the king of Assyria, took Samaria, 
and carried Israel away into Asqrria, and placed 
them in Halah and in Habor, by the river of Go- 
zan, and in the cities ot the Medes. So was Is- 
rael canried away out of their own land to As- 
syria unto this day.'' '^ There was none left but 
the tribe of Judah only." — 2 KingSi xvii., 6-18. 
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'< From ttu8 time/' says a learned writer, ^ we 
hefur no more of tbeten tribes/ nor is it known 
whether any of their descendants are in the world 
at present ; though it is thought l^ many that 
there is a remnant in some region yet unyisited."* 
Milman, the historian of the Jews, referring to the 
captivity, says^ ^'from this period history loses 
jii^ht of the ten tribes as a distinct people. Pri- 
deaux supposes they were totally lost and absorb* 
ed in the nations among whom they settled ; but 
imi^ination has loved to follow them into remote 
^d inaccessible regions, where it is su{q)08ed they 
still await the restoration of the twelve tribes to 
thar native land ; or it has traced the Jewish fea« 
tures, language, and religion in different tribes, par- 
ticiilarly in the A%hans of India, and, in a still 
wilder spirit of rconance, in the [aboriginal] Amei^ 

icansa^'t 
But we shall not be expected to attempt a ret* 

ititation of these various themies, none of which 
have been supported by sufficient evidence to pro- 
duce anything like a general omviction in their &- 
TOur. The ten tribes of Israel are still as really 
the hit tribes as they ever hare been* 

The evidence which. has been adduced (^^Star 
in the West," *" Vie# of the Hebrevrs," &c>fo 
identify the American Indians with the lost tribes 

* Turner's Sacred History of the World, toI. iii., p. 490. 
t liilmaQ'i Ifistofy pf Oia Jewi, toI i, p. 247. 
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k entirely cuciimftantialy and based diiefy upon 
GUfltoDOii fltc., which are primiHve nAfit tlum pe-^ 
culiariy Jewish; customs similar to those found 
among the Arabs and other Eastern nations. 

With respect to the Afghans, it may be suffi* 
aent to quote the testimony of that indefatigable 
traveller, Joseph (now Rev. Dr.) Wolff, whovisit- 
ed Afghanistan with the hope of finding tiie ten 
tr&es. But, disappointed in that hope, he sums up 
the evidence in the following terms : ^^ My doubts 
about the Afghans being desc^idantsof the Jews 
are these : they have not the Jewish physiognomy ; 
and the tradition of their being descendants of flie 
Jews it noi genertd ; and, finally, their language 
does not resemble the Hebrew. Or^ light, is the 
only Hdnrew word I found in the Afghan tongue^; 
The construction of the Puditoo grammar entirely- 
differs from that of the Hebrew.'' — ^Researches' 
p. 238*9. . Judging from the vocabulaiy given l^ 
Wolff, I may also add^ that the A%han toi^ue 
resembles neither the Syriac nor the Chaldeei 
and their partial tradition^ if evidence of a He* 
brew origin, indicates a descent firom the fio^ 
tribes rather than the /en. MalterBrun, voL L, p.. 
45, says, ^' The Afghans consider themselves as de- 
scendants firom A%haun, the son of Irmia, or Bakia« 
son of Saul, king of Israel" 

The supposition that the ten tribes are *^ absorbed 
m the nations among whom they settied," is not 
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only entiiely waotiiig ia evidence^ but all ababgy 
from the history of the Jews throughout the world 
goes to diq[iroTe the idea* Neidier is there any 
evidence that they are amalgamated with the two 
tribes. On the oontrary, there are numerous passa- 
ges from unfulfilled prophecy which plainly inti* 
mate that the union of Judah with Israel is yet fu- 
ture. In a prophecy of Isaiah, which all commen- 
tators acknowledge tabe fiitmre in its accomplish- 
ment, the ten tribes are repeatedly mentioned, in 
dbtinctiqn from Judah, under the common appella- 
tions of Israel and Ephraim*— -Ii3a», xL ^ 12, 13. See 
abo Jtar., iiL, 18 ; Hos.»i., 11 ; and Ezek., xxxm., 
16-*22. In this passage from E^ekiel, which oo* 
curs immediately after the resurrection in the val- 
ley of dry bones, the prophet is told to take two 
■ticks, representing Judah and Israel, and ^ym 
tiiem one to another toito one sti<^k." He is then 
eommanded to tell the children of Israel and of 
Judah, that tiius would the Lord unite <hem into 
CBie nation, and to ^say mAo them, thus saith the 
Lord God: Behold,! will take the children of Jb- 
rad from among the heathen, whither they be 
gone, and wifl gather them on every side, and bring 
them into their own land: and I will nuakie them 
ofie nation in the land upon the mountains dT Inrar 
•1 ;- and one king shall be king to them all: and 
Ifaey shall no more be two nations, n^er shall 

they be divided into two kingdoms any more a$ alL" 

M2 
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Now, whatever may be Ike precipe import of ik 
profdiecies, general consent testifies llmt dieir ac-* 
ccHnplishm^t (and, consequently, the miion of Ja% 
dah and Israel) is yet fiiture. Hence we infer that 
the ten tribes haire at this time a separate exist- 
ence* 

Where they are; and what is their ocmcEtion, are 
questions which have long perpleited the learned 
and curious. So many untenable tiieories have 
been proposed, and so many pretended discoveries 
made ; in a word, the ten tribes have been so often 
found ^d lost agab, that any new treatise upon 
the subject will almost necessarily be recdived with 
Astrast ; so mudi has the whole subject come to 
savotff of the visionary. 

The subject is certainly one ni peculiar difficulty, 
and much of incredulity will be encountered in its 
investigation. More -tiian twenty-fiine centurm 
have thrown over it a veil of almost impenetraUe 
darkness. Nearly a hundred generations bare 
Miccessively arisen and been swept away ; empiie 
after empire has been founded and demoEshedl 
War has devastated &e esurth ; hierarchies and 
dynasties have alike fallen ; and where, it may be 
adced, in all this mass of rmns, or amid the stme- 
tures that have risen upon them, shall we seek for 
the captive daughtera of Israel, who were led away 
weeping into the wilderness in an age when the 
greatest events cast bat a faint diadow upon the 
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? What changes, aodal, dTil, and 
religioiiSy may not hare passed over the laH tribes 
daring these revolving agea! 
. Bat let US not too hastily iiifer Ihat these chan« 
ges, however great, have placed tbor identity he^ 
yond the reach of the clearest evidence. **J3jt 
that keepeth IsAiel shall ndther slamber nor 
sleep f* and we may find that He has been, guard- 
ing his chosen people with a watchful eye, and 
will glorify himself in their present condition and 
ftitnre prospects, as really as he has done in their 
past history* In his past dealings with the people 
of Israel, he has manifested his character and at* 
tributes vnth a deamess that no power of eloquent 
description can equal 

But the most glorious di^lay is connected with 
the future. ^ If the coitifng away of Ihem it the 
reeoneiting of ike wMrld, tthai thaU the recehnng 
of them be but Ufejirom the dead.** This is what 
do&es our subject with snch.in^rtante. A spit^ 
itual resurrection is connected with the conversi0it 
of Gh)d's ancient people ; a resurrection, affecting 
not merely themselves, but the whole vrorld. If 
thdr rejection has been the reconoling of the 
world, by opening a door of hope to the Oen* 
tiles, it is to ^the world^* most obviously, that 
their restoration will be ^' as life from the dead/' 

Who, then, can estimate the importance of their 
discovery and conversion 1 What life, what faith, 
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what energy wooU not be infiised into the Chittch t 
"With what joy would even the prospect of their 
speedy Gonversion be recetved, connected as it is 
with the most precious promises of Gk)d's Word ; 
once it is cleari from the prophecies of Scripture, 
that this final ingathering of Israel will be the 
biightest harbinger of the latter-day glory 1 

If it shall appear, th^, that Israel is even now 
fltretdung out his hands to Gkxl ; if tl^ ten tribes 
are fouzul pro&ssing allegiance to Mesnah thar 
king, and bearing his name; mayitnotweIlinq[ttre 
in our minds the highest hopes and liveliest antici- 
pations of fiiturie good; hopes and anticipations 
which we may weU believe will soon ripen to a 
blessed fruition, when it shall appear that the^ ar* 
ike special heirs of the mo6t glorious pronuses 
that remain to be frilfilled in the history of our 
worldl Letustum, then, to the evidence of thdr 
h^rdiip, and see what are the credentials thqr of- 
fer in proof tiiat tiiey are indeed what the Chcis^ 
tian world have long and anxiously sought to dii^ 
cover^*-the hst trAei of Israel 
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CHAPTER n. 

of the N«ilonn Chrutniit that they tie Deteenduitt of 
IirmL— -Thai tiMy came from Palottine.— Suppoctad by the Taa« 
timoDy of Jewi and Mohammedana. 

Tradition, ia its general application, is any 
knowledge handed down from one generation to 
another by oral communication* If there is no- 
Ihmg in the character or circumstances of those on 
whose authority the. tradition rests to affect its 
probability; if they were not. actuated by interest 
or prejudice, or wantmg in the means of knowl- 
edge as to what they relate, ik&i tradition is to 
be received as direct testimony in matters of histo* 
ry. The more important the event, the more likely 
is it to be correct^ transmitted by traditioato a re^ 
mote posterity. Thus we find some account of the- 
deluge, which destroyed th^ antediluvian world, 
among the most remote and barbarous nations of 
the earth; a circumstance that would go far to 
prove Has great event, in the absence of all histor- 
ical records. Indeed, this universal tradition, to- 
gether with geological indications, is appealed to 
as ah unanswerable argument with infidels, who 
deny the crediUlity of the Scriptures. Without 
recommending the example for imitation, it may 
be stated as another evidence of the importance 
attached to traditionary testimony, that the Coun- 
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cil of Trent ascribed equal authority to tradition 
and the Bible. But, as the purity pf gold is tested 
by the furnace, so truth appears more lovely after 
passing through the closest scrutiny. To this t€9t 
let us bring the traditions of the Nestorian Chris- 
tians relating to their Hebrew origb. 

First, then, I remark, die tradition is gene« 
ral, and uniyersally believed by the Nestorians 
fluroughout Assyria and Media. They speak of it 
of the^r own accord, in all places apd in various 
circumstances. Smith and Dwight, in the course 
of their short visit to the Nestorian Christians, were 
struck by their singular assertion that they were 
the descendants of the ten tribes.* They recog- 
nise the fapt in conversation with each other, 
as well as with strangers. One of their priests 
charged upon his people their accumulated guilt 
and responsibility, on the gn»^id of their relation 
to those ^^ to whom pertained the covens^t and 
promises;" and his language was that of rebuke, 
and not of complaisance. Often have I heard the 
remark from their ecclesiastics, in allu^n to their 
Hebrew ancestry, that thdrs were a stiff-necked 
people, like their fathers of old. These incidoit- 
al allusions to their Jewish ancestry px>ve mpst 
conclusively that their tradition is received as a 
well-known truth. Though it subject him to re- 
{NToach, no one denies that he is of the children of 

 See BfMuchas in 4nMiw, vol H 
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Israel. The leaned and igBoraot, did and young, 
all acknowledge fhe rdiation. 

2. The hatred existing betweoi the Nestorians 
and the Jews forbids the idea of the fabrication 
of the tradition. What motive could lead them 
to claim affinity with thar most implacable ene- 
imes ? Is it credible that an unfounded tradition 
of this kind^ connecting them with a people with 
whom thqr will not even eat 1»ead, would have 
been universally received among all the various 
Nestorian tribes I By whom, and in what stage 
of their history, could it have been forced upon 
them? Would there have been no dissenting 
VK»ce among a widely-extended people ? Here, 
as everywhere, the Jews are the most despised and 
persecuted class of the people. An odium is con- 
sequently attadied to all who are allied to them. 
For fear of thisodhim, Ihsnre seen Nestorians hes- 
itate to give a reply when interrogated respecting 
tkeir ancestry; yet thqr finally admitted their 
Jewifiii origm. 

3. Th&t ignorance of prophecy forbids the idea 
that the tradition ori^ated with their religious 
teachers, in view oi the great temporal blesnngs 
promised to the Jews. They have no anticipa- 
tions of such blessings for the Israelites m partic- 
ular. Th^ believe in the final triumph of Chris- 
tianity in ihe world, but in this they claim for 
themselves no pre-eminence over other Christiaiis.. 
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They retd tlie prophets littlei and undeistand them 
less. Their interpretation of the {Nn^etical wri- 
tings is generallj mystical and confiiwd. 

4. The seduded ntaation of the great body of 
the Nestotians ahouHrt precludes the poseibility of 
their haying receiyed the idea of a Hebrew ances- 
try from iht neighbouring nations.' They chiefly 
inliabit almost inaccessible mountains, where they 
are remaarkably shut out firom extraneous influenoe* 
Stnmgers hare seldom or nerer altered their 
mountain ftstnesses, and I know of no people who 
have so little intercourse with those around them; 
moreover, if their neighboiors had ranked them 
witk the Jews, would they not have repelled Hie 
idea of such a connexion t Is it credible that tb^ 
woidd bave received it as the basis ctf a general 
tradition ? Or, were it possible that sucb a fabri** 
eation could be palmed upon them in one place, 
how were they to induce their distant brethren to 
admit the imposture ^ and that, when eveiy feeling; 
would revolt at the idea of such a conhezion. 

It may be asked whether the Nestorians have 
any Ustorical records in proof of their Hebrew 
or^in. I have seen none,* Their histories sel- 
dom extend b^ond a short record of ihe pasang 

* Priest Dunka, who has long been employed at an assistant in 
thii missioD, and sustains a chancier for T«neif]r,.an4, we hop^^ 
for coDsiatont piety, assures me that he saw near Mdsul a history 
in which it was expressly stated that they, the Nestorians, were 
Beni Israel (the children of l8xlMl> 
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events of the day, occasionally insiarted by the 
writer or die copyist in the mar^ of some reli- 
gkras bode The patriarch's most ancient manu- 
scripts were destroyed by the water about axty 
years ago, whentaldng them across the river Zab ; 
and, unless future researdi bring to light authen- 
tic reccwds on this subject, we must content our- 
selves with the answer.often given to my inquiries 
for written documents in support of their tradition. 
^^For us,'' say the Nestorians, ^'such a recosd is 
unnecessary, as we are well acquainted with the 
fact of our Israelitish descent, the account of which 
is handed down from father to son through suc- 
eessive generations. In our early history, oertain- 
fy such a record could not have been called for; 
imcl, had any one made, it at a later period, we 
might have suspected some sinister motive. More- 
over, we comdder such a tradition, received by all 
classes of the people, better testimony than written 
rsooids, which &w could read or uiulerstand, and 
which are liable to be corrupted or lost; whereas 
our tradition no one ^can diq>ute oe alter, as it is 
known to all. We are certainly Bern brad (sons 
of Israel), there is no doubt of it" 

Considering the circumstances of this people^ 
there is much good sense in this reasoning. Where 
Mne but a few ecclesiastics can read, there is lit- 
tle encouragement for multiplying books in a Ian* 
guage which is uninteOigihle to the common peo* 

N 
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pie, by the dow piocen of transcribing, eipecial- 
}j when sach records are so liaUe to be lost; and 
it can scarcely be doubted that sach an important 
portion of their history is altogether safer in the 
bosoms of a hmidred thousand people, who care» 
fully transmit it to fheir posterity, than it could be 
if trusted solely to perishing scrolls of parchment 
Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how a fact which 
so deeply concerns their people could be lost, 
when it is made the subject of remark in the fam- 
ily drde and in the public assembly, and the 
ground of expostulation, reproof, and instruction 
by their religious teachers. 

It is not a complicated history, requiting a de« 
tail of incidents or language liable to be misap^ 
prehended or forgotten. It is one simple, bare 
fact, so unique and prominent in its character that 
there is no room for mistake. At the same time, 
the people are so peculiar in their language, chaN 
acter, and circumstances, that it is doubtless true 
of tile whole if of any. It is the one simple fact, 
that the Nestorians are what thqr profess to be^ 
the children of hrad. 

The Nestorians haye also another tradition, 
which, though distinct in its nature, is intimately 
connected with this, and adds not a little to the 
testimony. It is, that their forefathers, at some 
early day, came to the region now occupied by 
them fiom the l<md of Palestine. Precisely in 
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what period of the world this occurred they do 
Bot knowy though they are sure of its truth. That 
k was before the Christian ara will appear evident, 
when we come to examine the history of their con- 
Tersdon to Christianity. What people besides the 
captive Israelites have ever been carried away 
&om Palestine to Assyria and the cities of the 
Medes 1 That the ten tribes were plaped on the 
very ground now inhabited by the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, we shall endeavour to show in the ensuing 
chapter. That fact, when fairly exhibited, will 
give great importance to this tradition, adding the 
character of direct testimony to what would other- 
wise be only circumstantiaL It will, at least, afford 
a strong confirmation of our main position. But,, 
direct and positive as is the testimony of the Nes- 
torians themselves respecting their Hebrew ances- 
try, we need not rest so important a question on 
&eir testimony alone. We shall now bring for- 
ward witnesses whose competency none wiU dis- 
pute, and whose testimony is no less unequivocal 
and positive than that of the Nestorians them- 
selves. 

The Jews who d'well among them acknowl- 
edge the relationship. They admit that the Nes- 
torians are as truly the descendants of the Israel- 
ites as themselves. Do they not know? or is it 
poflsdble that the great mass of the ten tribes were 
converted to Christianity without their knowl- 
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edge 9 Providentially for our cause, t&e ten tribes 
are not all nominally Christian. A remnant seem 
to have been left as witnesses in the case. Dis- 
persed through the country of the Nestorians, and 
surrounding them on every side, are some thou* 
sands of nominal Jews, still adhering to Judaism, 
who claim to be a part of the ten tribes carried 
away captive by the kings of Assyna. These are 
the witnesses now on the stand. They testify, 
though sometimes reluctantly, that they and the 
Nestorians are brethren of the same stock ; that 
they and the Nestorians have a cc»nmon relation 
to th^ house of Israel, a common origin. 

We cannot charge these Jews with interested 
motives in ^ving this testimony. They are asha* 
med to admit that such an apostacy has taken place 
from the faith of their fathers, and they are reluc- 
tant to acknowledge their worst enemies as breth- 
ren. So strong is this feeling, that they wiU 
sometimes previ^cate, and finally give only an 
equivocal answer when questioned upon the sub- 
ject This they do to avoid the main question, 
whether their early ancestors were the same. With 
the general propensity to falsehood that ensts, 
some of them may perhaps evtn deny this alto- 
gether, under the apprehension Uiat in some way 
they might be injured by the admission. It is only 
to those who have gained their confidence that 
fhey readily make the acknowledgment, and then 
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it b oft^ done in a confidential manner, that they 
may not fall under the censure of their brethren 
for confirming such a fact To some of the bish- 
ops and priests in the employ of this mission, indi- 
vidual Jews have repeatedly said, ^^ We are no 
more really the children of Israel than yourselves.'' 
The first time I myself heard this testimony 
given by the Jews was March 6th, 1840, which I 
recorded at the time as follows : Received a visit 
firom two learned Jews, Ezekiel and Daniel, of 
Ooroomiah, who, in the presence of the bishops 
Mar Yoosuph and Mar Eliyah (Elias), two priests, 
and other Nestorians, most explicitly acknowl- 
edged that the Nestorians were the sons of Israel, 
a circumstance with which, as they affirmed, the 
Jews were well acquainted. Priest Dunka, {or 
my sake, then asked them if they were sure of 
the fact ; and they replied emphatically, that they 
Imew that the Nestorians were children of Israel ; 
but, as the Nestorians had departed fix)m the 
faith of their fathers, their people were ashamed 
to own them as brethren. In answer to my inqui- 
ries, they said they had records containing an ac- 
count of the time and circumstances of their con- 
version to Christianity ; but, as they did not them- 
selves possess them, it was not in their power to 
furnish me with a sight of these historical manu- 
flcripts. Indeed, they appeared to feel, when I 
asked them for a eight of their records, that they 

N2 
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had already gone txx) far in what they had said; 
but th^ still promptly answered my inquiries re-* 
garding the time when the Nestorians became 
Qiristians, Thqr also gave other information^ 
which will be mentioned in its proper place. 

More recently^ other Jews have repeatedly made 
the same statement to the writer, and to some of 
his associates in the mission. On one occasion 
their chief rabbi confirmed the testimony of the 
Hebrew origin of the Nestoriahs, while in their 
synagogue, and in the hearing of Messrs. HoUa-* 
day, Stocking, and myself. He said that the Nesto~ 
rians apostatized from the Jewish faith in the days 
of Christ or lus apostles. 

I quote the following bdm the journal of my re» 
qpect^ associate, Mr. Stbddng, Upon this point, 
for the sake of the direct testimony it contaibs, and 
not to anticipate the evidence derived from the 
identity of language. 

" JlprU 28. — ^Yesterday I received a visit from 
two Jews^ whom I had employed to bind, two or 
three Nestorian manuscripts. Priest Yohannan 
was present As the Jews of this city use a dia- 
lect of the Nestorian language, we conversed in 
that They undejrstood perfectly the language we 
used, and the priest understood perfectly their lan- 
guage, and occasionally explained to me a word 
that I did not easily recognise. After conversing 
fredy for some time on matters of business, I in-r 
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frir^ of the Jeyn how it was diat they spoke the 
Nestorian language, and wbethier they had learn- 
ed it from thein. They answered without hesita- 
tion, ^ No/ I then adoed them if the Nestoiians 
had learned the language they speak from their 
people. They agun answered ^ No.' < How is 
it, Uien/ I bquiredy ^ that yon e^ak the same 
language!' One of them answered, that these 
people (the Nestorians) had separated themselves 
from them. I askjsd tiiem again if th^ knew it 
wlus so, and if it was so written in their books. 
They answered that they knew it was so, and that 
they had books that coptained the fact From the 
manner in which I conducted my inquiries, the 
Jews could not haye known that I had any other 
object in view than simply to get an explanation 
how their language happened to be like that of 
die Nestorians ; and it was iK^t till our convensa^ 
tion had proceeded some time on the subject, tiiat 
fliey comprehended fully my object, and discovered 
between themselves the design of my inquiries.'^ 

Such testimony, and firoiiii such a source, requites 
no comment What court of justice would re- 
ject it? The Nestorians say to their alienated 
brethren, the Jews, '^ We are children of the sa^ 
fitther: will you own us ^ brethren?" ^Yes/* 
they answer; ^^ you are brethren of thestodc of b- 
raeL We are a part of the ten tribes^ and you are 
no less really sa" 
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On both sides the motive is strong to disclaim 
the alliance; and it is espedaUy so on the part of 
the Jewsy who are evidently chagrined that such 
an apostacy should have taken place from their 
ancient biih. 

The antipathy eidsting between the Jews and 
the Nestorians is mutual and strong ; so that there 
can be no motive on the part of either to wish to 
be regarded as of the same origin. The state of 
feeling they cherish towards each other is much 
like that which existed between the Jews and the 



Some of the learned Mohammedans also testify 
to the Hebrew ori^ of die Nestorians; but they are 
not all informed upon the subject Many of those 
living in Ooroomiah came from the region t)f Kho- 
rassan, where a part. of their race still remain. 
When the Gk)spel was first preached here, a great 
proportion, if not the whole, of the people were fol* 
lowers of Zoroaster, and the religion of the Magi 
prevailed extensively till the days of Mohammed. 
Hence we cannot expect the Perdans generally to 
be in possession of definite information regarding 
the ancestry of their Christian neighbours. But it 
is interestmg that any of them are able to add 
their positive testimony to the Hebrew origin of 
the Nestorians* 
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CHAPTER m. 

The Places to which the Teii Tribes were depoited: Assyria, 
Halah, Habor, OosaD, Hata, Media.^Now occapied by the 
Nestorian Christians.— But few nommal Jews in these Places. 

^ Search for a thmg where it was lost/' is a 
maxiin which evety child un4erstands and prac- 
tices. But, in relation to the lost tribes, we have 
acted directly contrary to this maxim, and sought 
for them everywhere except in the place where 
fhey were lost, while this ranained uneiqplored. 
The sheph^d whose JBock has strayed away sedoft 
fhem where they were lost Qod's sheep have 
been carried away into the Mdldemess and lost. 
But, happily, we are told- just where th^ were 
placed. They vr&e not left to wander, for .they 
sAl had keepers over them, who placed them in 
partibular pastures ; keepers who were doubtless 
too much interested in securing, the fleece to al- 
low them to stray away. Tliese keepers were the 
longs of Assyria. The first was Tiglath-pileser, 
who ^ carried them away (even the Reubenites, 
and the Qadites, and the half tribe of Manassdh), 
and brought them unto Halah, and Habor, and 
Hara, and to the river Qozan, unto this day.'' — 1 
Chron., v., 26. SfacMrfly after, Shalmaneser^ an- 
other ^ king of Assyria, took Samaria, and carried 
Israel away (I e., the remaining tribes) into As- 
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ajria, and placed them in Halah 9nd in Habor, bj 
the river of Grozan, unto this day." — 2 Kings, xviL, 
6, and xviiL, 4. 

It is very remarkable, that, though carried away 
by different conquerors at an interval of about 19 
years, they were all settled in the same place. 
The only difference in the account is, that in 1 
Chron. the name Hara is inserted, in addition to 
the places mentioned in 2 Kings. ''The inser- 
tion of this name," says Professor Robinson, '' may 
be an error of transcribers, as the reading of 2 
IBngs, xviL, 6, seems correct and appropriate."* 
His opinion is confirmed by the fact tiiat this name 
is not found dther in the Septuagint or the Syriac 
versions. The word ELara, in Hebrew, dgnifies 
^ mountains, or mountainous regions ;" and as the 
country to which the ten tribes were deported, and 
where most of the Nestorian Christians now n- 
side, is, as we have seen, one of the most mdunt- 
ainous in the world, the word Hara was very nat- 
urally added as a gloss or marginal explanation, 
and finally became a part of the. text How else 
can we account for its differing finom the Grreek 
and Syriac, the two best vehdons for correcting 
false readings' in the Hebrew text ? On the veiy 
natural supposition that it was added as a gloss 
or explanation, as there are abundant examples in 
other passages, it very materially aids us in settling 

* tU)bi|}soii*t Calmet, art Gosao. 
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dbe topography of the coontiy which became the 
future abode of the ten tribes ; while, at the same 
time, it harmonizes the accouits of the ina^iired 
writers. We have, then, in three differoat places, 
the testimony of inspiration, that ^* die king of As- 
syria did carry away Israel into Assyria, and put 
them ill Halah and in Habor, the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes.'' 

Assyria was bounded, according to Ptolemy, on 
the north by part of' Armenia and Mount Nipha-* 
tis; on the west by the Tigris; on the south 1^ 
Suaana ; on the east by part of Miedii^ and the 
mountains of Choatra and Zagros. The country 
within these hmits is called by some of the an- 
cients Miabevie (or, rather, Adiabene was inclu- 
ded in Assyria), and by others Aturia or Atyria* 
Assyria is now called Koordistany from &e de- 
scendants of the ancient Karducfai, who occupied 
the northern parts. It lies between Media, Meso- 
potamia, Armenia, and Babylon. It is admitted 
that, at the period of its greatest prosperity, the 
Assyrian empire stretched beyond the limits gen- 
erally assdgned to it by ho&a ancient and modem 
writers. But, at the time the ten tribes were car- 
ried thither, it had again become reduced within 
these defined boundaries,* the Medes having re- 

* This occurred MYen years /rom the bnilding of Rome, and in 
the aecond year of the eighth Olympied, which was the 74Sth bfr* 
iMre Christ— Diod. Sic, L ii. AtheiuMia,l.xiL Herodotus, lib. i« 
Jnatin, L i, c. iii 
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▼dltedy and Babylonia bdug flien a mpaathie kkig^ 
dom.* 

The name Aturia or Atyria, as is ofaBeired by 
Dton CasBhis (xviiL, c. 28), is a mere dialectic 
variety of pronunciation instead of Assyria ; and 
the province thus designated probably i^^as the oii- 
gtnal central point from which the power as well 
as the name of Asqrria subsequently spread far- 
ther to the south and west After the ^ssolution 
ef the Assyrian monarchy through the revolt of 
the Medes^ the name Assyria was again restricted 
to this northern province, while the southern pMte 
received the appellation of Babylonia from the 
principal town, or Qialdea from the name of lis 
mhabitants.t 

That the province of Adiabene was once inck- 
ded under the name of Assyria is distinctly 
serted by PHny (Hist. Nat, v., c 12). The 
historians of Aat age evidently used Assjnria in 
its proper or more limited sense, as may be seen 
by reference to Isaiah, xi., 11, where £lam and 
Shinar are mentioned as being without the bounds 
of Assyria. The kings who carried away the ten 
tribes and put an end to the kingdom of Israel 
were the first who rdgned at Mneveh after the 
destruction of the first Assyrian emjHre, when the 

^ Rollin, book Hi., clnp. ii. 

t TbAt BftbyloD and NinBYah wbm then nnder separala kiiifii, 
if eridenft from a comi»ari8on of 2 Kings, six., zz., where both 
kings are named. Also Herodotus, i., c. 05, 102, 106. 
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limits of Affjrria became to well defined fhat iheve 
can be no room for mistake on tbe subject 

I hayebeen thus particular cm this point/ as 
Afferent writers have sought to identify yarioas 
places and rivers near the Euphrates, the Ca^ian 
Sea, and even on the confines of India, with Ha^ 
lah, Habor, and XSrozan, which should evidendy be 
sought for in Assyria. 

Media being dlowed by aQ to have boen contig^ 
uoos to Assyria, there is little room for doubt as to 
the general region in which the ** dtics of the 
Medes'' are situated. Whether thie term eUiesia to 
be undenstood literally, as in our version and tiie He^ 
brew, or whether we should read villages; wi in the 
Syriac and Vulgate, or tMuntains of the Medefl^ 
as in the Septuagint, I leave for the learned to set^ 
tie. Either of these readings is equally applicable 
to my purpose, as we find Nestprtans in the mount* 
ftins, cities, and villages of Media, and near to As** 
Syria. I may, however, remark, that, as the Medes 
were in a state of revolt at the time of the captiv** 
ity of the ten tribes, it is hardly to bie. supposed 
that the king of Assyria could poietrate fat into 
Media without encountering the rebellious and 
warlike Medes. Hence we must look for the set^ 
tlements of the captive Israelites on or niear the 
borders t^fAstyriOj the greater part of them being 
left within its boundaries, in the places we shall 
BOW proceed to examine. And first in order is 
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EUah. It is sufficient for our purpose that diere 
is abundant testioaony to prove &at this place was 
within the proper boundaries of Assyria. It ap- 
pears to have been in the region of the Lycus or 
Zab Riyer, and, probably, not very fiur from Nibr^ 
eveh. Bocharty Gesenius, Rosenmiiller, and Cd- 
larius are of the opinion that Halah is the same as 
Calah in (Jen., x., 11, 12. From its connexion 
with the context, Calah must have been in Assy- 
ria; and in tins commentattNTS are generally agreed. 
S. Ephraim and the later Syrians say that Calah 
is the modem Hatareh, which is about a day's 
journey N.N.W. of the ruins of Nineveh. Ptol- 
emy and- Strabo appear to xaske it ai district of 
country embracing this region, and esttending east 
as far at least as the river Z&b. Chalah or Ha- 
Ikh, says Assemani,* entirely agrees with our Cha- 
laha or Chalavana, which Ptolemy (b. vi., ch. i.) 
places near the mountains of Armenia from the 
Tigris to the Lycus (Zab), or to the r^on of Ar- 
apachites. From Chalah (Halah) comes Chala- 
chena^ which Strabo (b. ii.) calls CSialachena : 
«Ev^i to Chalachena and Adjabena, which are 
beyond the bounds of Armenia ;'' and in b. xvi, 
^ the plains near to Ninus (Nineveh), and Dolome- 
na, and Chalachena, and Chazena, and Adjabena." 
The place which the Syrians call Halah,f and Ihe 

* Biblioth. Orient., torn, ir., p. 419. 

t Halah and Habor have the same orthography and ptonimdaF 
tion amoDf the Nestoriana as in the Syrian BiUe. 
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AxabB Halayana/^ was a seat of a Nestoiian arck- 
bidiop. Halahi or Halachse, was one of six arcli- 
Usboprics, whose prelates appointed the Neslorian 
patriarchs.! Thus it appears that Halah was in 
Assyria, and that it was also a seat of influence 
Among the Nestorian Christians. The whole re- 
gion described by Ptolemy and Strabo under this 
name is, or has been, occupied by Nestorians. 

Habo& is the name of a river. And it is a re- 
n^kablc^ fact, that we find a river rising in the ceiH- 
tral highlands of Assyria which retains this name 
unchanged to the present day. No one acquaints- 
ed with the Hebrew will dispute the profNriety of 
this interpretation. The pa&sage in 2 Kmgs, xviL, 
6, Qesemus translates thus : *' And placed them in 
Chalites (Halah), and on the Chabor (Habor), 
a river of Oozan, and in the cities of the Medes.''| 
Our own version even admits of the same sense, if 
we only reject the partide &y, which is printed in 
italics to show that it was not in the original. 
Habor, as we ^all see, is a river of Gozan. The 
Zab is also a river of Gozan ; ^and, bdng the Ittr- 
ger sftream, it may emphatically be called the river 
of Gozan. 

Gozan, according to Cruden, Holden, and oth- 
ers, si^iifies pasture* By reference to Gesemus's 

• Bib. Orient., torn, hr., p. 418. lb., p. 415. 

i lb., p. 416-418. 

t RobioMm*! Cidiiiet, art. Ooxan. See tiio Habor. . 
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Hebrew Lesdcon,* it will be seea that the somide 
of G and Z frequently interchange, while the 
words in which these letteis are used retain the 
satne signification after the inutation has taken 
place. Thus Gozan may change to Zozan with- 
out altering the sense. 2l!ozan is the name given 
by the Nestorians to all the highlands of Assyria 
which afford pasturage tor their numerous flocks. 
The repon in which the Habor and the Zftb rise^ 
and through which they flow, is peculiarly of this 
character. It is cdelxnted for its excelknt pas- 
tures — the Zozan — to which many of the Nestori- 
ans repair with their numerous flocks, spending the 
summer on the banks or the highlands of the Ha- 
bor and the Z&b. Considering the similarity of 
these names, and the high authority we possess for 
regarding Gozan and Zozan as one name, there* 
can be no doubt that this is the Gozan of the 
Scriptures, and especially as it is found in ^ssyriOf 
and connected with the rirer Habor. From the 
boast of Sennacherib (2 Kings, xix., 12 ; Isaiah, 
xxxviL, 12) of the conquests of his fathers, it 
seeobs that the kings of Asqriia had^estroyed the 

* y *' Zade. There is a singular affinity of this letter with the 
palatals, bat which can be proved by not a few examples in what- ' 
•f«r way it ia to be explaiiied. Perhaps in the saoie way in which, 
in the Sanscrit langaa^, the gntturals (K 6) pass into the palatals 
Tsch, Dsch [Z].**— (TcMnncf'^ Lea,, AppemHa. 

I am indebted to my friend the Rev. A. L. HoUtday fbr.tfali 
iatanatum, and fi» some other philologifial aid. 
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tniiafaitMitB of Oozim before the Israelites ^ere 
traasplanted thither, so that tfa^ had the land to 
themsdyes. ^ Have the gods of the nations de- 
livered ^m which my fadiers have destroyed^ as 
Vozan and Haran,^* &c. It was doubtless a great 
achievement to destroy the barbarous inhabitants' 
of such a difficult mountainous country ; and no- 
thing is incHre natural than that the kings of A$^ 
sytisL should wish to place in it an industrious peo- 
ple like the captive Israelites, while it was well 
suited to &eir pastoral life* Whether in the other 
places the kraelities were settled among the ori^- 
nal population, we have no means of knowing. 
But as the inhabitants of Grozan and Haran, i. e., 
Hara (the words have the same sense), had just 
been destroyed or driven out, it is reasonable to 
infer that the ten tribes had the entire possession 
of this region. And, moreover, its great natural 
strength would enable them to mamtain their po- 
sition entirdy diistinct from the surrounding Qen* 
tUe nations. 

Just such is the present situation of the Nesto* 
rian Christians in this very region, which became 
the adopted home of the ten tribes. From time 
immemorial their abode has been among these un«* 
changmg rocks, and they never mtermarry or min- 
gle with those around them. In government, rdi- 
gicm, language, and customs, they are as truly a 
peculiar people as were ever their Hebrew ancestotfs 

02 
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in the UxA of th«r fathers. Tke wliole oi <hi 
present Nestorian popuktion have their abode in 
the places we have described, as that to wUch the 
ten tribes were tcan^ant^. 

The most of them occupy the central parts of 
this region, where^ as before remarked, fhej Htc 
distinct and alone. This caitral portion of As* 
Syria was formerly called AiiiAem ; a district, as 
we have seen, that was often included in Asi» 
iTjrria. Were there any room for doubt as to this 
being the particular r^icm to which the kingaof 
Assyria carried Isfad captive, our accurate knowl* 
edge of the locality of . Adiahene would eiuible us 
to remove it, for we find the ten tribes in this dis* 
trii^t in the first century. In a speech made ta 
the J^ws by their own King Agrippa, it is alluded 
to as a fiict known and recognised by their whole 
nation assembled in council at Jerusalem, that 
their brethren of the ten tribes were in Adiabene 
move than seven centuries aft» they Were carried 
away captive. In his famous speedi to the Jews 
at Jerusalem, reported by Josqphus, Agrippa in- 
quires of the Jews whether any of them would 
extend their hopes beyond the Eupltfates, and 
suppose that their " fellow4ribes"* dwelling in 
Adiabene would come to their assisfoncew What 
could be more specific % IM the reader consult 

• In ttie original Greek ft ie V^^«<v> or ibl]ow-tiibes.^Jbe» 
phDe»deBiU^UHl& . 
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Siitlar's ancient atlasy^ any other good authority^ 
ai^ be. wUl find that Adiabene is precisely the re-^ 
ppa SOW; occupied by the indepeodent tribes of the 
I*f^toiian CbnatiansL The country southwest of 
the Lycus or ZabatuS (Greater Zkh) vf»» the Ahi- 
ria of thc^ aocimts; that to the; southeast of that 
i^vet, as £(Mr as.the Caprus (ILiesser Zab), was called 
Adiabiene. jAmmia^iiuEi MarcelUiiiiS observes (lib. 
XS3U.A c 20) that the proyince of Adiabene de* 
rives its name fit>in two rivers between which it la 
enclosed,, the Diaba and Adiaba, i. e.> the Qreater 
and Lesser Zab. The Arabian name of Adiabene 
is Zawabiah, which is likewise a dorivatiott of the 
word ZAb.TH^ Assemani, Bib, Orient, iv., 71L) 
. In Adiabe^Q proper there are at this day neariiy^ 
a hundred thousand Nestorians, while only a small, 
remnant (d Jews can be found among theoi* 
What have bec<8ne of the latter ? how canie Ihe 
former in thmr plaise? In Media there are abbot 
twenty thousrad Nestmans, and but only a tithe 
o[ that number of Jews. The number of Nasto* 
rians on the northwest side of the Habor is not 
known. They are jrepr^sented as numerous. This 
appears probable from the &ct, that, about four 
years ago, three Nestoriain bidiops visited the pa*, 
triarch from that region. Colond Sheil^ wfaa 
passed near thor country, represents thsin as vesy 
amnerous.* On the opposite banks of the HabciL 

* IlMmUistnwy<iCUMmhttvsb#eo«si«]piito,«rCliaUMiii^ 
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llije whole country to Adiabene end Halah is more 
or less settled by Nestorians, and they were for- 
mtrlyevai more nameroos than at present In the 
region of the Habor, a larger portion of the ten 
tnbes appear to have remained unconverted to 
Christiaoity than in any other place. Still their 
number is inconsiderable ; perhaps not more than 
fiye or six hundred households. But it is remade- 
able that the greater part of^these reedde in the 
Hicbor^ or, rather, on an idamd in that river, in the 
ancient town of Zacho. 

The Nestorian population in Media and AsGfyria, 
including a small portion who have embraced the 
tenets of Rome, may not be far from two hundred 
thousand, wlule the nominal Jews in the same ter- 
ritory probably do not exceed twenty thousand 
souls. No one will suppose that twenty thousand 
individuals are all that remain of the ten . tribes. 
It is not unlikely that the existmg remnant of 
the ten tribes exceeds the estimate we have given 
of the Nestorian population, as small parties may 
have gone to more distant regions. But, on ac- 
count of the great obstacles which hinder their 
emigration, these detached parties are probably 
small. It may be that future inquiries will iden- 
tify the Yezidees on the west of the Tigris with 
the ten tribes.* There are also on the border of 
Assyria from twenty to forty thousand 

' * TbivpoiBkwiUbevcaiBiiiedhMMftav. 
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CSuistians, who have many traits in common with 
the Nestorians. Should it hereafter be found that 
ihey have the same Jewish characteristics, the evi- 
dence of their Hebrew origin will be strong. But 
our present inquiries relate to the Nestorians. 

While the whole region of country to which the 
ten tribes were transplanted is now more or less 
occupied by the Nestorian Christians, it is worthy 
of particular notice, that the most c^tral parts of 
this region are, and have been from time imme- 
morial, entirely inhabited by the Nestorians, to 
the exclusion of every otI»r class of people. A 
great part of the independent tribe of Tiy firy , and 
tiiie whole of the tribes of Tehoma, Bass, Jelu, 
Diss, and other minor tribes, are included in the 
boundaries of Adiabene, where the great body of 
the ten tribes were in the first century of the Chris- 
lian era. They are ^ther the captive braehtes, or 
fliey have entirely usurped th^ place. 
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CHAPTER W. 

Th« Ten Tribes have not been ranoved from Aaeyria.— 1 
cal Proof. — YarioQi circumttantial ETidence.— Inference from 
the Prophetical Writings. 

Having seen that the ten tribes were carried into 
Assyria, and placed in the particular districts now 
occupied by ihe Nestorian Christians, we proceed 
to show that they have never been removed from 
that country. The inference will then naturally 
follow, that, inasmuch as there are very few nom* 
inal Jews in that region, and no others claiming a 
Hebrew descent, the Nestorians must be the de- 
scendants of the lost tribes. 

L First, then, I remark. We have no evidence of 
their having been removed. The learned author 
of the Sacred History of the World, and Mihnan^ 
the historian of the Jews, speaking al their cap- 
tivity, agree in the statement ^ that we hear no 
more of these ten tribes ; that histoiy loses sight 
of them as a distinct people." No one pretends 
to have heard of their removal. 

2. They did not return with the captimtyjirom 
Babylon. Individuals, it is admitted, may have 
accompanied the Jews of the Babylonish captivity 
to Jerusalem. In no sense, however, can it be said 
that, as a people, the ten tribes returned with the 
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Je>v8 of ibe Babylonish captivity. Thar release 
was in flie reign of Gyrus, when about fifty thou- 
«and returned to their own corintiy ; and we are 
told expressly, that they were *^ those whom Neb- 
uchadnezzar, the king of Babylon, had carried 
a^way'unto Babylon."-^Ezra, ii., L About sev- 
enty-nine years after this, in the reign of Arta- 
xerxes, Ezra went up firom Babylcm to Jerusalem 
with a small number of Jews, amounting in all to 
less than 2000 males, among whom there were a 
few frcHn the ten tribes, and the remamder belong- 
ed to the tribe of Judah. Josephus, after giving an 
account of Hxe permission granted by the king to 
Esdras or Ezra for the return of the Jews, says, 
'^jSo he read the epistle (from Xerxes or Arta- 
xeries) at Jerusalem to those Jews who were there ; 
but he kept the epistle itself, and sent a copyof it 
to all those of his own nation that were in Media.* 
And when these Jews understood what piety the 
king had towards Ood, and what kindness he had 
for Esdras, they were all greatly pleased ; nay, 
many of them took their effects with them, and 
came to Babylon, as very desirous of going up to 
Jerusalem; but then the entire body of the people 
of brad remained in thai cotrntryJ^-f 

3. The ten tribes toere in the land of their cap^ 

* Assyria had long before bscooia swallowed up in the more 
fortunate kingdom of the Medes, and at this time was included 
under the name Media, of which it was a subject profince. 

t Jos., Ant> b. zi, ch. Y. 
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ihify mike jM century of the ChrigHanera. Jo* 
0ephusy in connenm ^tili what we hare jud qtkth 
ted, exprefisty affirms that ** Hxete are but two 
tribes in Asia and Europe subject to the Romans ; 
while the ten tribes are begwid the Eu/j^^tateg tiU 
nwwy and are an immense multitude, and not to be 
estimated by numbers."* lliis was towards the 
elose of the first century, and after the Grospel had 
begun to be preached in Assyria, as weaball here* 
after show. As an historian, Josephus is too wA 
and too favourably known to require any oommen* 
dation. Being himself a Jew and a man of learn* 
ing, he must have been well acquainted witii the 
correctness of what he here states regarding the 
ten tribes; and it does not appear that any ams- 
ter motive could have influenced him in mdring 
the statement we have quoted above. But we 
have other testimony equally satisfactory, in the 
speechf of Kng Agrippa already referred to, in 
which the king alludes to it as a well-known fact, 
that the ten tribes were then beyond the Euphrates, 
in Adiabene. This speech was made to prevent 
tiidr war with the Romans, winch ended in the 
destruction of their dty anid temple." It was ad« 
dressed to the whole nation of the Jews dwelling 
in Judea. From the manner in which their cap- 
tive brethren of the ten tribes are alluded to, as 
subject to the Parthians/ the power then dominant 

* Jos., Ant, b. xi.| ch. v. f Jof., Bel., lib. ii., c. zti 



id the Eastland living m Adiabene, it is ckar that 
in thie last half of the first century the ten tribes 
were living in Assyria, the very region to which 
they were carried captive. 

4^ They were in the land of their captimty in 
the fifth cenJtury* This is eicpresslyand repeated- 
ly stated by Jerome, in his valuable Conunentary 
upon the Prophets, written in the beginning of 
ihis century ; and no authority could be higher than 
his upon this subject. *^ It is well known that Je- 
rome was the most learned of the Latin fatheFs/'* 
^ His |>rofouiid erudition, his extensive researches, 
his various travels, and his long residence in Pales- 
tine," add great weight to his testimony. ^^ Je- 
rome, of all the Latin fathers," says Home, ^^ has 
rendered the most important services to the Chris- 
tian world by his elaborate Commentary op the 
Scriptures," the work from which we have made 
our quotation ; and we ^e told that ^^ bis Com- 
mentaiy on the Prophets is regarded as the best of 
his works."! We have seen that the Jews very 
well knew where the ten tribes were in the first 
ooitury, and it is evident that they could not have 
lost all knowledge of them before Jerome, during 
his twenty years' intercourse with the people of 
Palestine, obtained his information fi^m them. 

6. The ten tribes are to this day in the land of 
their cofiivity. Says the learned Pr. Buchan- 

* Home's Introdaction, v. i., p. 78. f Ibid., ▼. ii., p. 745. 
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^takj ^ It "Will be easy, peiliaps^ to show that the 
great body of the ten tribes remam to this day in 
the country to which they were first earned cap- 
tiye. If we can discover where they were in the 
first century of the Christian era, which was seven 
hundred years after the canrybg away to Babylon 
[about eight hundred years alter tii6 captivity of 
Israel], and again where they were in the- fiAh 
century, we certainly may be able to trace them 
up to this time." 

•***J6sephus,' who wrote in the reign of Vespa^ 
man/' continues Buchanan, ^ recites a speech made 
by King Agrippa to the Jews, wherein he eriiorts 
them to submit to the Romans, and expostulates 
with them in these words : ^ What ! do you str«toh 
your hopes bqiORd the liver ^{dirates 3 Daan3r>af 
you think that your fellow*tribes will come to your 
assistance out oiJididbene ? Beades, if they would 
come, the Parthians will not permit it'* — {Jos.^ de 
BelLy lib. xi., c. 16.) We see firom this oration, de- 
livered to the Jews tiiemselves, and by a king of 

* Says Whiston in relation to thift speech, '* What seems to be 
Terf remarkable here ia thia, that, when Joaephus, in imitation ef 
■thei Greeks and Romtina, for whoae uae he. wrote hia Antiquitiea, 
did himself frequently compose the speeches which he put into 
others* mouths, they appear, by the politeness of their compoeitioQ 
and their flighta of opnatoryt to be not the real apeecbes of the per- 
sons concerned, who usually are no orators, but of his own elegant 
composition ; the speech before us is of another nature, full of un- 
deniable Aicta, and compoaed in a plain, anartftil, but moving way ; 
ao that it appeara to be King Agrippa's own speech, and to have 
been given Joaephus by Agrippa himself, with whom Joaephna had 
the greateat firiendahip.*' 
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die Jews, that the ten tribes were thai captiTe in 
Media [Adiahene or Assyria] under the Persaan 
prmces." 

'^ In the fifth centcuy, Jerome, author of the Vul^ 
gate, treating of the dispersed Jews in his notes 
upon Hosea, has these words : ^ Unto this day the 
ten tribes are subject to the kings of the Persians, 
Bor has their captivity ever been loosed' (torn, vi., 
p. 7). And i^ain he says, *The ten tribes in- 
habit at this day the cities and mountains of the 
Medes' (torn, vi., p. 80): There is no room left 
for doubt on this subject. Have wfe heard of any 
esqiedition of the Jews going forth fix>m Aat coun- 
try ance that period,^ like the Groths and Huns, to 
conquer nations'? Have we. ever heard of their 
riisdng in insurrection to burst the bonds of their 
captivity 1 To this day both Jews and Christians 
are generally in a state of captivity in these des- 
potic coulitries. No family dares to leave the 
kingdom without permission of the king. Joseph' 
Emin, a Christian well known in Calcutta, wished 
to bring his family from Ispahan, but he could not 
effect it, though our government interested itself 
in his behal£" — (Buchanan's Researches.) From 
the beginning of the fifth century (when we last 
hear of the ten tribes) to the present day, we have 
historical records of these countries, which would 
have informed us of so important an event as the 
removal of the ten tribes to a distant land. But 
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liistoiy 18 aknt iqion the sabject Hie natn^ his* 
loriaii PermaO) Turkish, and AiabiCy which are 
numerous, say nothing of the removal of the cap-" 
tive Israelites from this country ; and tradition is 
equally silent upon the subject ^Tbe Jews," 
says Buchanan, " have a never*ceastng communis 
d^tion with each other in the East ; ^ that,' when 
anything interesting to the naticm of the Jews takes 
place, the rumoot will thread rapidly throughout 
all Asia*" Sbce the first century they have been 
scattcared throughout Asia, and over almost the 
whole world ; and they eagerly watch the agns of 
the times regarding their own people. It is there* 
fore incredible that so important a circumstance 
as die removal at the ten tribes (then a very nu^ 
merous body) should have entirely escaped their 
notice. But they too are silent upon the subject 
Until the period wh^, as we shall see, the Gosh 
pd was preached to them, they tell us plainly that 
^&e entire body of the people of Israel-*-4he ten 
tribes — ^are beyond the Euphrates till now ;" that 
^ thqr are an immense multitude," and ^^ in MUtm 
ftene." But, ih>m the time they received the Oo»« 
pel, the unconverted Jews cease to own the ten 
tribes as brethr^; and thdr rabbins, to blind the 
eyes of inquirers, assign to them a fabulous coun- 
try, which they call ^* the land of darkness^ beyond 
tii^ Sabbatical river !"* But let them tell us when 

* WoIiTi Reiearchet, p. 8. 
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tli^ .enugnited thilher ; under what ciFoumstao- 
eeS) and Vfhiich -way they ^i&it; fer it is impossi- 
ble, situated as fhey have beeur^ that they should not 
hlave knowo their jnovements. Their silence npoa 
the subject, and their strange fable, combine tO! 
establish the fact that.the ten tribes are now in this 
Tery coiutry, and foUowexs of Him against whom 
the Jews vent their bitterest hatred : but they are 
ashamed to own them as brethren. 

Some of the more distant Jews, however, ap-> 
pear not to have received this fable of die rab« 
Ihus, and their testimony goes to prove that the-Is* 
raelites are still in the land of tbar captivity. In 
writing of the ancient or black Jews of India, Bu-« 
ehanan says, *^ I inquired concaming their breth- 
ren, the ten tribes: they said it was commcHily be* 
Heved among them that the great body of the Ie^ 
raelites are to be found in Chaldea and in the 
countries contiguous to it, l)eing the very places 
whither they were first carried into captivity ; that 
some few familks had migrated to legions more 
remote, as to Cochin and Rajapoor -in India^ 
and to other places yet farther to the East ; but 
that the bulk of the nation, though now mudi 
reduced in numbers, had not to this day removed 
two thousand miles from SamaricL*' And agaia: 
** While the author was among the Jews of Mala-* 
bar, he made frequent inquiries, concerning the ten 
tribes. .When he mientioned ^t it was the opittf 

P2 
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mh of Bome tkat they bad migrate fiom tlitf 
Chaldean provinces^ he mtbs asdted to Vfhdt coon^ 
try we supposed they had gone; and whether we 
had ever heard of their moving in a great army oa 
SQch an expedition/' This they appear to hayo 
regarded as an unansw^able objection to the idea 
of their removal ; and well they might so regard 
it^ considering our various means of information, 
since we last hear of them in the land of tiieir 
captivity. Though- thef had heard of less impor- 
tant circumstances regarding the ten tribes, as the 
emigrati^a of a few families, they had heard ci 
M sueh general movem^it: atid who has heard 
of it? 

Hftvii^ dwelt so long upon the historical and 
eircmostantial evidence, we shall dismiss this part 
of oar subject aft^ naming one more witness-^-I 
mean the Bible. In the eleventh chapter of Isaiah, 
which commences with one of the clearest proph^* 
edes respecting our Saviour, and goes on to 
describe the peace and blessedness which shall 
pervade the world on the final triumph of his 
kingdom, when the ** wolf shall dwell with the 
lamb,'' and ^^ the earth shall be full of the knowl- 
^e of the Lord as the waters cover the sea,", 
we are assured that ** it shall come to pass in that 
day that the Lord shall set his hand again the sec»- 
Cdd time to recover the remnant of his peo|dd 
wfaioh shall be left from Aasnttt^and from Egypt^ 
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tod fitttn Patbrofiy and from Cufib, and firom Ekm^ 
and ffom Shinar, uid from Hamatfa, and from the 
Uands of the Sea* And he shall set up an ensign 
for the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts c^ 
Israelf and gather together the dispersed of Judah 
from the four corners of the earth ; and there shall 
be a highway for the remnant of his people which 
shall be left from Asstbia^ ISce as it was to Israel 
in the day that he came up out of the land of 
Egypt'' 

I am not now going to discuss the sabject of the 
return of the Jews ; for whether the return spo* 
ken of be literal or figurative, does not a&ct the 
question at issue. The point I have in mind is the 
great prominence h&te given to As^jrria in connex* 
ion with Israel. Why is it 1 once there are very 
lew nominal Jews in Assyria ^ not a tenth part as 
many as there are in some other countries. And 
yet it is not only named first in order^ but in the 
dosing verse of the chapter it is mentioned by it«> 
self, as though it held a higher importance than all 
the other places together ; and not only so, but^ on 
account of his people in Assyria, Odd is going to 
work mighty wonders, like the dividing of the Red 
Sea* ** With his mighty wind shall he shake his 
hand over the river, and shall smite it in th6 seveh 
f(treams^ and make men go over dry shod; and 
there shall be a highnoay for the remnant of his 
people which shall be left from Assvtiu." Can 
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ttufl drjring iq> of the river be aiqrtfiing different 
fifom the drying up of the Euphrates in Rey.,XYiy 
12, that the way of the kimgs of the East mi^t 
be prepared 1 an interesting question, which will 
be more'particularly examined hereafter. 

As AsG^a is mentioned first in the order of pla- 
oes, and made particularly prombent in the close of 
the chapter, so also the ten tribes, or the Israelites, 
are mentioned first in order among the remnant of 
Grod's chosen people '^ which shall be left fronk 
AsEfyiia :" '^ And shall assemble the outcasts of &« 
raely and gather together the dispersed of Judah'' 
(v. 12). We are expressly told that Israel, or 
the ten tribes, shall be assembled. From whence, 
if not frova Assyria? And who are to be brought 
from Assyria, if not the ten tribes ? Were there 
room for a doubt whether by Israel, mentioned as 
it is here, as distinct from Judah, was meant the ten 
tribes, the ^cific appellation of Ephraim, ocoir- 
ring in the following verse no less than three times 
in connexion with Judah^ would at once remove 
that doubt 

That the fulfilment of this prophecy is yet fu- 
ture is generally admitted; and, moreover, it is 
too obvious, from its connexion, to require a angle 
argument to prove it If, then, as appears certain 
firom this prophecy, the ten tribes are, at some fu* 
ture time, to be recovered firom A^sfyria, it foUoWi 
that they are there now. 
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A knowledge of geography is sufficient to allow 
diat the ten tribei9 cannot be in any of the oth- 
er places named by the prophet, unless it be in 
the *^ Islands of the Sea ;" an idea inconsistent 
with ikk&t being ^^ the (nttccuts of Israel/' in dis- 
tinction from '^the dispersed of Judah/' and utter- 
ly at variance with what we have learned of their 
history. We shall find a similar reference to As- 
syria in Isaiah, xxvii., 12, 13. In former chap- 
ters we have shown that the ten tribes did not 
return with Judah firom the Babylonish captivi* 
ty. The accomplishment of what is here pre- 
dicted must, therefore, be future, as its language 
implies : ^* And ye shall be gathered one by one, 

ye children of Israel. And it shall come to 
pass in that day, that tiie great trumpet shall be 
blown, and they shall come Ihat were ready to 
perish in the land of Assyria, aiid the outcasts in 
the land of Egypt, and shall wondiip the Lord in 
the holy mount of Jerusalem/' Again, in Hosea^ 
zi., 11, we are told, ^' they fiihall tremble as a dove 
out of the land of Assyria^ and I will place them 
in their houtes, saifh the Lord," which, being in- 
troduced with the affecting apostrophe, *' How shall 

1 give thee tip, Efhitainkt how shall I deBver 
thee, Israel?^* — ^was evidently spoken of the ten 
tribes. Its accomplishment is to be udi»ed in by 
some great revolution, when the Lord ^' shall roar 
like a lion ;" something like the drying up of the 
Euphrates, as in the preceding quotation* Again^ 
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in Za€h.9 x., 9, 10 : ^' They shall remember me 
in far countries, and they shall fiye vniix fheir 
children and turn again. I will bring them agam 
out of the land of Egypt, and gather them out of 
•^Myria." The name Assyria, which occurs so 
frequently in connexion with the ten tribes, should 
obviously be taken in the same sense as in 2 
Kings, xvii., 23 : ^^ So was Israel carried away 
out of their own land to .Assyria unto this day." 
In the first passage that we quoted (Isa., xL), it 
certainly cannot be taken in a wider sense, as Shi<* 
nar and Elam, &c., are mentioned with it as dia* 
tinct countries.* 

If the view we have taken of these prophedes 
be correct ; with our knowledge of the present pop- 
ulation of Assyria, the inference is unavoidable, 
that the ten tribes must be identical with the Nes- 
torian Christians. Let us see how it appears. The 
ten tribes were carried into Assyria. The time of 
their return is still future. They are therefore in 
Assyria at the present time. Now the Nestorians 
are the only people in Assyria who can be identi-> 
fied with the ten tribes. 

Leaving the subject of their conversion to Chris- 
tianity for future condderation, we will now ex- 
amine the internal evidence, or the proof existing 
among themselves of their Israelitish origin. 

* This prophecy was uttered after the captivity of the ten tribee, 
pod, consequently, subsequent to the diyision of the ancient Assyr- 
ian empire, which occurred B.C. 747.— Diodorus Siculus, lib. li. 
Athensus, lib. xil Herodotus, lib. i. Justin, lib. I, c 3. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Their Languaga^The same as that spoken by the Jews in their 
JlegioD.— ETidence derived from it that thej came from Pales- 
tine or Syria.— That they are Descendants of Israel, and not of 
Jndah. 

I HATE.akeady remarked that a small portion of 
tbe descendants of tbe ten tribes, by a ^cial Prov- 
idence, appear to have been reserved, unconverted 
from Judaism, as witnesses to the identity of their 
converted brethren. We have heard their direct 
testimony that the Nestorians have a common an- 
cestry with themselves. They have also a com- 
mon language. Not that the Nestorians speak a 
dialect of the Hebrew; for they do not The 
Jews living in the places to which the t^ tribes 
were transplanted, speak a different language from 
their brdhren in other parts of the world. It is a 
dialect of the Syiiac, which indicates for thent a 
diff^rent ancestry. This is also the language spo- 
ken by. the Nestorians. They are radically the 
same. Hie Nestorians themselves testify to this, 
aiid say there is little or no more difference be- 
tween the language of their Jewi^ neighbours 
and their own, than there is between the several 
dialects spoken among themselves. Of this Iain 
satisfied, after extensive observation in all parts of 
thor country. I h^ve^ seen Nestorians from Oo- 
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loomiah converse \nth Je^^ at Am&didb, without 
knowing from thdr langui^e that they were Jews ; 
and I can now converse with the Jews of Ooroo- 
miah in their own dialect with about the same 
ease that I can with some of the mountain tribes 
of Nestorians in theirs. , Other members of this 
miscdon have noticed the striking similarity of the 
dialects qpoken by the Jews and Nestorians of Oo- 
foomiah ; and it is worthy of remark, that one of 
them, on first conversing with a Jew in his own 
native Syiiac, suj^Kxsed that the Jew had been 
learning the language of the Nestorians f(M* the 
sake of obtaining their custom in trade. The fol* 
lowing testimony to the identity of the language 
qmken by the Nestorians and Jews of Ooroomiah 
is g^ven by the Rev. A* L. Holladay, whose judg- 
ment in the case no one will question, when it is 
known that, after bemg for some time a professor 
of languages in one of the American alleges, he 
has prepared a grammar of the modem Syriac, the 
medium of eommunicaticm which he has used in 
his intercoui8i6 with both Jews and Nestorians. 
^ The language of the Nestorians of Ooroomiah 
differs so little,'' he remarks, ^^ from that of the 
Jews in the same city, that I can consider it only 
as a dialect of the same. This language, and Uie 
dialects which I have heard spoken by individuals 
belonging to several of the mountain tribes of 
NesUnrians, had evidently a common origin.' 
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.. Mr. Stx)ckiiig, who has also become fiuniliar 
with the vulgar Syriac spoken by the Nestoriaos^ 
and has . aided in redudng it to system, likewise 
testifies to its common origin with that of the Jews 
of this province. ^'I have repeatedly conversed 
with the Jews of Ooroomiah in the language of j 
the Nestorians, which is so similar to their own 
that they both naturally use their respective lan- 
guages as the common medium of commuidcation 
with each other. It is evident that they are only 
different dialects of the same language/' Some 
ofthe learned Jews acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of HArew to converse in it ; andthey also learn 
to read thdr Chaldee Targums. But the common 
people understand neither of these languages. The 
vulgar Syriac is their vernacular tongue, and is 
lEpoken as exclusively in their families as it is in 
the domestic circle of the Nestorians. 

The one cannot have learned it firom the other, 
for the Nestorians and Jews hold little or no social 
intercouTBe with each other, except for the casual 
transaction of business. A Nestorian will not eat 
.with a Jew, and they rsurely enter each other's 
dwelling. And, moreover, they have no motive for 
learning eadk other's language, as they have here 
a common medium of communication in Turkish, 
while the Koordish and Arabic aflfords facilities for 
all necessary intercourse in those parts of Asi^a 
where there are Jews. How came the Nestorians 

Q 
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and Jews of this region by this common Styriac 
language 1 Neither of them could have acquired 
it here, as it was never vernacular ^ast of the Eu'- 
phrates. 

That the language used by the Nestorians is de- 
rived from the Syriac, and not from the Chaldee, 
any scholar will be satisfied by comparing them. 
The following testimony on this point is from Rev. 
A. Li HoUaday of this mission. ^' Mr. Perkins and 
I, after some consultation and thought, gave our 
<qpinion, that the modern Nestorian spoken here is 
immediately derived fix>m the ancient Syriac This 
opinicm wa3 sent to Professor Robinson long ago, 
and his answer concurs with it" More recenUy, 
the learned professor Rodiger of Germany has writ* 
ten an article upon the subject whidi strongly con^ 
firms this view* Says the Rev. J. Perkins, <^ The 
body of the language comes as directly firom the 
venerable Syriac, as clearly as the modem Gredc 
does firom the ancient'' 

The use of the Syriac language by both the Nes- 
torians and Jews of Uus region is an important 
fiuct, evincing that &ey are both alike aliens firom 
the same country. In support of this opinion, we 
may adduce the tradition of the Nestorians which 
we have mentioned, that their fore&thers came 
from the laiid of Palestme, as did the Jews of 
course. 

But was Syriac the language of the ten tribes 
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in the land of ikm Others ? Did all the Jews 
speak Syriac, or had Israel a different language from 
Judah ? These are questions vhich I would gladly 
leave for the learned to settle. But they are so 
intimately connected with my subject that I cannot 
well avoid them, unless I were to take the less sa^ 
isfactory course of throwing the burden of proof 
upon the objector, by challenging an explanation 
of the fact that the Jew9 of this region do speak 
■Syriac, and the means by which they and the Nes- 
torians came by this language in &is region, so re- 
mote from that in which it was vernacular. But, 
though the lapse of ages has involved the subject 
in much obscurity, we may, perhaps, arrive at an 
approximation of proof, a reasonable probability 
that Syriac had become the language of the t^ 
tribes before their captivity. 

It is now generally admitted that Syriac was the 
language in which our Saviour conversed while 
upon earth, and the general language of Pales- 
tine at that day.* The Grreek, which was some- 
what common, was certainly of later growth than 
the Syriac ; while Hebrew was only known as the 
language of books. It has been thought by some 
that the Syriac (Aramean) was introduced from 
Babylon on the return of the captive Jews. But 
the Chaldaic of that day (the language of Babylo- 

* See an able i^rticle in the first Tolame of the Biblical Repod- 
tory upon this subject. 
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ma), of which a sample has come down to us in 
the Book of Daniel, possesses at least a strong di- 
alectical difference from the Syriac ; and we may 
reaa(xiably infer, from the interpretation of the let- 
ter of the Samaritans to Artaxerxes, that there was 
the same dissimilarity in his day. ^^ And the wri- 
ting of the letter was written in the Syrian tongue, 
and interpreUd in the Syrian tongue." — ^Ezra, iy., 
7. The term ^ramean, which is here rendered 
Syrian, it is well known comprised both the Syr- 
iac and Chaldee ; and, as the latter was the lan- 
guage of Babylon and Ae former of Palestine, 
how reasonable to suppose that it was written in 
the one and interpreted into the other, thus : ** It 
was written in the [western] Aramean tongue (or 
Syriac), and interpreted in the, [eastern] Aramean 
tongue (L e., the Chaldee)." What else can we 
make of it 1 To say that a letter was written in 
English and translated into Englisk would be ab- 
surd. As this letter was written from SamariOy the 
capital of the kingdom of Israel, it appears that 
the Syrian language was in use there at that day, 
less ttian two centuries after the removal of the 
ten tribes. How came it there ? Certainly it was 
not derived from the returned Jews ; for, because 
of existing animosities, the Jews and Samaritans 
held little intercourse with each other ; and, more- 
over, it was the western and not the eastern Ara- 
mean that was employed; consequently, an in- 
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tepreter was required to translate it mto the latter* 
If, then, so soon after the removal of the ten 
tribes, the Syriac was the language of Samaria, 
their capital, what is there unreasonable in the sup- 
position that it was the language of the Israelites 
theniiselyes ? I might have mentioned, as addi- 
tional evidence of the very early and general 
prevalence of the western Aramean or Syriac lan- 
guage in the territory of the Israelites, the early 
date assigned to the Samaritan version of the Pen^ 
tateuch. All acknowledge its great antiquity. 
Some, who have given particular attention to the 
subject, believe it to have been made before the 
schism took place between the Jews and Samari- 
tans.* At whatever period this version was made, 
it could not have been caUed for before the Syr- 
ian or Aramean had taken the place of the Hebrew 
language, in which they already had the HelMrew 
Pentateuch in the Samaritan character. 

But our main argument will be found in the po* 
aition of the ten tribes in relation to the sunouod- 
ing nations. When the ten tribes revolted finom 
Judah, their kings, as we have seen, spared no ef- 
fort to make them a distinct people from the other 
Hebrews.' If, to perpetuate the breach between 
the two nations, they were ready, in the face of 
the most .signal warnings, to lead the Israelites into 
idolatry, would they, as the means of securing the 

Y See Home's Introduction, ^. ii., p. 14. . 

Q2 
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same end, hesitate to encourage among them the 
use of a different language? Connected as they 
were with the Syrians, they would most naturally 
ftcquire their language. That they so early adopt- 
(ed the strange gods and idolatrous rites of the 
Syrians, is difficult to explain on any other suppo* 
^ition than their having a commoni medium of 
icomipunication* This is also evinced by their b^ 
(Coming conf<eder^tes with the Syrians in their wars 
against Judah. But no circumstance more conclu- 
sively shows the almost necessary introduction of 
the 3yri.an tongue among the Israehtes, than the 
fact that they were so completely subjugated by 
the Syrians. For a whole generation or more, the 
Syrians oppressed and wasted them till they *^ had 
made them )ike the dust by threshmg." After 
tiie death of Hazael, king of Syria, who was 
raisec) up as a special scourge to Israel, and who 
oppressed them for more than twenty years, the Is* 
raelites gained some advantages over their Syrian 
misters ; but it was not till several years later that 
they finally threw off the Syrian yoke. The ten 
tribes had become reduced to such straits by th^ 
cruel servitude to the Syrians, as to call forth the 
interposition of Grod in their behalf: '^For the 
Lord saw the affliction of Israel that it was very 
bitter ; for there was not any shut up, nor any left^ 
nor any helper for Israel. And the Lord said not 
that he wmild blot out the name of Israel from 
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under heaven ; but he saved them by the hand of 
Jeroboam, the son of Joadu''* 

How can we be at a loss, after fheir forty years* 
servitude to the Syrians, and their civil and reli- 
gious intercourse with them for two and a half 
centuries, from the revolt to their captivity ? It is 
not difficult, then, to account for the fact, that the 
ten tribes, before their captivity , spoke the Syriae 
language. If it be objected that a conquered na- 
tion would be slow to adopt the language of thw 
oppressors, I appeal to the hiiStory of those coun- 
tries where such changes frequently occur. Where 
the people, influenced by religious prejudice or 
other reasons, have shown a repugnance to make 
the change, they have, in some instances, been 
compelled to do it by severe inflictions. This was 
true of many of the Greeks of Asia Minor. At 
the point of the sword they have been made to 
exchange fheir classic language for that of thdr 
Mohammedan foes. And in Palestine itself, the 
Arabic has taken the place of the Syriae, as that 
did of the Hebrew. 

The close affinity between the Hebrew and Syr* 
iac, I need scarcely remark^ rendered the change 
peculiarly easy to the people of israel. Conse- 
quently, it may have been effected almost imper- 
ceptibly to themselves, as one generation sue* 

• Compare 2 KiQgi, z., 32 ; ziiL, a-7 ; ziv., 26-27, with Cbioii. 
of Eng. Polyglot 
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oeeded the other daring their subjection to the 
S^an kings ; or rather, I might say, during the 
two hundred and fifty years of their religious and 
national intercourse. And if, as we have sup- 
posed, the change was encouraged by the policy 
of their kings, to strengthen the wall of separation 
between Israel and Judah, it is almost inevitable 
that the ten tribes should have acquired the Syriac 
language. Now, add to all this circiunstantial 
proof the fact that the Jews, dwelling in the re- 
gions to which the ten tribes were carried captive^ 
do to this day speak the Syriac language (a lan« 
guage used by no other portion of the Jews of 
whom we have any knowledge), and the conclusion 
cannot be avoids, that their ancestors obtained 
that knowledge before their captivity. It appears, 
fhen,.fr6m their language as well as other testi* 
mony, that the Jews now living in ^ Halah and 
Habor, by the river of Gozan, and in the cities of 
the Medes," are descendants of the ten tribes ; and 
that they spoke the Syriac tongue at the time they 
were deported to these places. The number of the 
Jews still professing Judaism, however, is alto- 
gether too small to allow of the supposition that 
they are the only representatives of Israel, to whom 
such prominence is given in the unaccomplished 
predictions of the inspired Prophets. Still they 
are sufficiently numerous to be important witnesses 
to the identity of the Nestorians with the lost 
tribes. 
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Asi far as a common langoage can in any dur* 
cwnstances identify one people with another, so 
far tl^ language of the Nestorians proves their 
Israelitish origin. Had this been the country in 
which the Syriac language was vemacular, the 
evidence would not have been so conclusive. But 
it requires uncommon credulity to believe, that 
since the fifth or even the first century of the 
Christian era, the ten tril^ have been removed 
firom the very places now occupied by the Nesto- 
rians, and that anothsb people^ speaking the sahs 
language, coming from the same country, and 
bearing the same name, have filled their place ! 
Birt all this, and much more equally incredible, 
must those admit to be true, who deny the just 
claims of the Nestorians to the name Beni Israel, 
and who reject the corroborated testimony that has 
been adduced in proai of their lineal descept firom 
God's ancient people. 

It is well worthy of remark, that only among 
the Nestorians and nominal Jews of Media and 
Assyria is the Syriac, at this day, a living lan- 
gqage ; unless an exception be found among the 
Syrian Christians, already mentioned, dwelling 
west of the Tigris, and who may, perhaps, also 
have a Hebrew origin. The use of a Syriac lit- 
urgy by other Christians besides the Nestorians 
does not militate against the justness of our con- 
clusions. The most of those who use this Ian* 
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guage in their church service live \ntfain the 
boonds of Syria, and the famous Syrian school at 
Edessa introduced it into the churches in it3^D^e« 
diate vicinity. But with them, and mih the Chris- 
tians of Malabar, it is the language of books only ; 
and it no more proves that the people among 
whom it is used are Israelites, than the use of the 
Latin language in the churches of Ireland proves 
that the sons of *^ the Emerald Isle" are Romans. 
The cases are obviously parallel. Throughout 
Syria and the greater part of Mesopotamia, Ara^ 
hie is the spoken language of the Syrian Chris- 
tians; while in Orfa, the ancient Edessa, where 
the Syriac literature was the most cultivated, the 
Syrian Christians speak only Tuikish. Neither in 
Diarb^kir, Mardin, nor Mosul, is the Syriac spoken, 
except by a few who have learned it as a classi- 
cal attainment, or acquired it among the Nestori- 
ans of Assyria. Their church service in Syriac 
is not only unintelligible to the common people, 
but even to some of the officiating clergy. Were 
the Syrian Christians to make converts in Africa 
or India, they would introduce the Syriac lan- 
guage into thdr religious worship. But this would 
not identify the Africans or Indians with the Nea- 
torians. It is, however, a very different thing 
when two people, having other strong points of 
resemblance, use in common a vernacular lan- 
guage peculiar to themselves. This they must 
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have acquired in common, at a remote period of 
antiquity, since an entire want of social interconrse 
between the Jews and Nestorians forbids the idea 
that they have learned it from each other ip mod- 
em times. 

Hence the unavoidable necessity of our adopting 
the explanation which has often been given by 
both the Jews and Nestorians, that their common 
medium of communication is the consequence of 
their common ancestry, and, at the same time, af- 
fords convincing proof that they are both alike the 
children of Israel 
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CHAPTER VL 

NaiDM ■ppUfid to the Nestarian Chriitiaiif*— Proof demad of 
tb«ir H^brtw OrigiD.— Ben! Isnel—Naiuioant.— Syrians.^ 
Chaldeans. — Neetorians not appropriate. — Why aaed. 

The multiplicity of names used to designate 
the people now under consideration may produce 
confufflon, unless the subject is fully understood. 
But they all admit of a satisfactory explanation, 
and, as will be seen, furnish convincing testimo- 
ny to thar Hebrew origin. 

Beni Isbael is used generally to designate the 
lineal oiigm of the Nestorians. Ask any inteUi** 
gent Nestorian for information relating to his an- 
cestry, and he replies at once, *^ We are sons of Is- 
rael." It is a term familiar to all ; and we might, 
with as much propriety, deny them the name of 
Christians, as to refuse our assent to this more an- 
cient appellation, since they lay claim alike to 
both, while their rites and customs and other cir- 
cumstances furnish nearly as satisfactory testimony 
in the one case as in the other. But, while they 
assert an inalienable right to this name, so sig- 
nificant of their Hebrew origm, still, as their spe- 
cific character as Jews has merged in the one they 
now bear as Christians, and as their national 
character is in a manner lostiiif their long cap- 
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My, ih^y ptfw wm commonly apply to ihem* 
lelres tnotber name. The name Bent Hsrad, 
howeyer^ is not unfrequcnitly lased by the Nestori- 
ans ; nor is this the first time it has been brought 
bef(»:e the public. It is distinctly mentioned by 
writ^ upon the Persian Christians as evidence 
of Iheir relation to the Jewish church.* 

Nazabeans is a torn very commonly employed 
by themselves aiid o&ess to designate the Neslo- 
rian&f It is specific in its applicatioD to the Ne»- 
tocianSy and is never applied to the Armenians or 
other Chrisfian sects. As evklence of their He* 
brew origin, it may be^ in some respects, even 
more sati8fact(»7 than the expressive appellation, 
sons of Israel. 

The term Jfaztureams has been well defined to 
mean ^^ Christians coxiverted from Judmsmy whose 
chief error consisted in defending the necessity or 
e3q>edienc7 of the works of the law, and who ob- 
stinately adhered to the practice of the Jewidi 
ceremonies.^' In other words, tfa^y were '^ Jews 
or Israelites converted to Christisintty ;" L e., coW' 
verted Jetor. Dr; Semler, a German writer, says 
they wore ^ those who more rigidly maintained 
Ifae Mosaic observances." Calmet mentionis them 

* See £ncyclop0dis of Religunn Knowledge, art. Petsian 
ChristniML 

t I have seen more than one letter written by Nestoriana to the 
patnaKh Mar Shimon, in which he was styled ** Patriarch of all 
the Mazareana." 

R 
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as ^ descendanis of the criginal Jewish ChrisUahg, 
and, as Jews, were too harshly treated by those 
who should have been their Grentile brethren.'' 
Jerbme speaks of them as HArews believing in 
Christ Mosheim says, *^ those who have the ti- 
tie of Christians among the Greeks, were among 
the JeiDS called Nazareans ;" and, ^^ after their 
separation from their [Jewish] brethren, although 
they would not discard the ceremonies prescribed 
by Moses, yet they would not impose them upon 
the Gentile Christians. They, moreover, rejected 
the additions made to the Mosaic ritual by the 
doctors of the law and the Pharisees.''* The 
learned Bishop Horselyf and others who have ex- 
amined the subject, appear to have taken amikr 
views, not regarding the Nazareans as a distinct 
sect, but as Christians converted from Judaism* 
That the Jewish converts, in the early age of the 
Church, toiaciously retained many of their ancient 
rites, is evident from their zeal to impose them upon 
the Gentiles, teaching '^that it was needful to 
command thrai to keep the law of Moses."! But 
the apostles, after mudi deliberation up(m the sub- 
ject, in a general council decided agsdnst putting 
this heavy ^^yoke" upcm their Gentile brethren. 
We have good reason, therefore, to believe that 
the latter never adopted the rites oi the Jews, nor 

* Moflheim's Eocl. Hist., ▼. i., p. 170. f Reply to Priestley. 
:|: Acts, xv., 5. 
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ibe name of Nazarean, to whom these rites were 
peculiar. It must, then, have been applied exclu- 
sively to the Jewish converts. Hence the conclu- 
sion that the Nestorians must have been Jews. 
This oonclucdon derives important support from 
Iheir retaining, in connexion with this name, veiy 
many of the observances of the Jews. Had they 
the name of Nazarean without these peculiar 
customs, or any other evidence of Hebrew ances- 
try, we might be led to think that, in some unac- 
countable way, it had been incidentally adopted. 
I am led to this reflection by the fact that the Syr- 
ian or St Thomas Christians of Travancore, in 
India, have also the name of Nazaranee* or Naza- 
reans. And in Syriaf the term is used in a general 
sense, probably because that w^ the land of the 
first Helnrew converts, whose name appears to have 
there survived them. But this should obviously be 
r^arded only as an exception to a general rule ; 
smce, as we have seen, Uie term is well defined, 
and supported by the most abundant testimony. It 
is more probable, however, that the former, whose 
case alone calls for particular notice, derived the 
name firom the Nestorians:^ who were driven to 

*^ Buchanan's ReiearchaB, Appendix. 

f In M6aal, as mentioned by Mr. Southgate, the tenn is made 
to indade all the Chiiitians in that vicinity. The reason is ob- 
▼ioos from the fi^t that most, if not ally ^ them are of Hebrew 



t Yat^a's IndiaaX/hwch History. 
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seek refuge iti India liy fhe BIcmmIj perseeutioBS of 
the fourth and seventh centuries. They may ht^ 
therefore, m part at least, a branch of tibe present 
Nestorians of Media and Assyria. We have good 
evidence that they were formerly of the Nestorian 
faith, though they have more recently become 
connected with the Jacobite Syrians. Or they 
may be converts from some other branch ot the 
Hebrew family. It is worthy of inquiry, whether 
the Syrian Christians of Travancore have not tra* 
ditions, rites, customs, or other evidence of a He* 
brew origin.* 

* The following^ are some of the evidences which have occurred 
49 the writer: 

1, Their name, N warean (Nazanoiee), denotes a Hebrew origiQ* 

2. They abstain from pork and every other meat prohibited in 
the law of Moses.— (WoUPs lUsearcfaea, p. 409.) 

a. They h*v« Hebrew names, as ZaclUriM, Uijm» Joshoft m 
Jesu, Matthew, Luice, Abraham, du. 
4. They appear to have emigrated from the western parts of 

& They have an ancient inscription on a metallic plate, in « trip 
angular or Babylonish character, with signatures attached to it in 
an old Hebrew character ; both of Western origin : the former de^ 
naCinff great antiquity, «iid Ihe^]»tl9r aeoonexioo with the He- 
brews. Did Dr. Qachanan tiansmit a facsimile of this inscription 
to the learned societies of Europe, as he intended? Its contents, 
if known, may throw some light on this subject. 

6. If Thomas preached in India, he was probably drawn thither 
by existing Hebrew colonies, as it will be seen that he was an 
apostle of the circameision before going to India, where there ap- 
pear to have been Jews before that day. That the Apostle 
Thomas preached in India we have the testimony of namerous 
Greek, Latin, and Syrian authors, quoted by Assemani (Bib. 
Orient., vol. iv., p. 5-25, 435) ; also of the Jewt of Malaber, who, 
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If fiurther evidence were wanting to show ihat 
the name Nazarean ia applicable exclusively to 
converted Jews^ it is found in their use of a separ- 
ate gospel in thdbr own language (Syriac), which, 
£rom its exclusive use by the Jewish converts, was 
called Hie go^el of the Nazareans. "The fa- 
thers," says Buck, " frequently mention the gospel 
of the Nazarenes, which differed in nothing from 
that of St Matthew, which was either in Hebrew 
or Syrian, for the first converts, but was afterward 
corrupted by the Ebionites." Home adopts the 
'^(^hnon, as that which best harmonizes with the 
consent of antiquity, that St. Matthew wrote first 
a .Hebrew (or Syriac) gospel, for the use of the 
first HArew corwerts" ^ This was evidently the 
gospel of the Nazareans," as he immediately men- 
tions its subsequent corruption by the Ebionites. 
Why was this gospel written in the language of > 
the Jews ? Most obviously, because it was for 
the use of Jewish converts, i. e., the Nazareans. 
Oibbon also adds his testimony as follows, to the 
received definition of the term : "the Jewish con- 
verts, or, as they were afterward called, the Naz- 
areans"* (ch. 16). 

Before leaving this subject, I will add the tes- 

as we are inforawd, state that Thomas came there in the year of 
Chrtat 52. 

* As the terms Nazaranee and Nazariya occur in the Syriac 
gospels, there can be no doubt of their being the same as Naza* 
nan ; or of the application of this term to th^ Nestorians. 

R 2 
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tonoDj of Modirin, that^ ^ as Ae name Nazaitan 
was never used to designate the Gentile conTerts, 
so neither were the rites of Judusm erer introduoed 
among them." Upon this point he remarks : ^^ Iii 
ftose churches which were composed^ mthor whol* 
ly or principally, of Jews, I can easily believe the 
Jewish ceremonies were so far retained as the dif* 
ferent characters of the two religionls would per- 
mit And this may be evinced by a good many 
examples. But that the same took place in otiber 
churches, in which either no Jews, or only a few,, 
were found, is not merely uncertain, but incredi^ 
ble."* Farther proof on this point is unnecessary^ 
It is quite clear that the Nazareans were convert-^ 
ed Jews; and the Nestorians, being Nazareans, 
must be converted Jews. 

The name of Syrians (or Sjrrianee), in its appli* 
cation to the Nestorians, may have originated in 
their use of a Syrian liturgy, or, more probably, 
&om their having been a branch of the church of 
Antioch. This venerable church, having been di« 
Tided by various schisms, each division conskier* 
ing itself the orthodox party, claimed the exclu* 
sive right to the name of Syrians. Hence, with 
the Nestorians, it is nearly equivalent to the t«rm 
Cffthodox Christians, and it is sometimes used to 
denote Christians generally. 

Chaldean is a name commonly used to design 

« Moth0im'» EccL Hiit., voL i^ p. 103. 
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nate Ihe papal, bat it is seldom applied to Ae or* 
thodox Nestorians; and, when ao applied, it is 
used to express their relatkm to Abraham, who 
was from '^ Ur of the Chaldees." Having passed 
some time in the region of the ancient Chaldeans, 
I entered the Assyrian mountains with some ex* 
pectation of identifying the Nestorians with this 
people ; but I found no evidence in support of that 
idea. The bdependence of character which they 
possess is equally a trait of the Carduchians or 
Koords, who inhabit the very region where Xen* 
ophon* found the Chaldeans, and with whom 
some learned critics have thought them identicaLf 
There is reason to believe that the application 
<rf this name to- the Nestorians, or to any branch 
of them, is of recent date. 

** The {Hresent Chaldean Christians," says a late 
Writer^ ^' are of reqent origin. It was in A.D. 
1681 that the Nestorian metropolitan of Diarb6kir, 
having quarrelled with his patriarch, was first con* 
secrated by the pope patriarch of the Chaldeans. 
The sect was as new as the office, and created for 
it Converts to papacy from the Nestorian and 
Jacobite churches w^e imited in one body, and 
dignified by the name of the Chaldean church. 
It means no more than papal Syrians, as we have 

* XfliL, Anab., iv., 3, 4 ; t., 6, 9 ; vii., 6, 14, 

f See Robinson*! Calmet, article Chaldeans. 

X RaMarchea of Smith and Dwight, toL il, p. ISS. 
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ill other parts papal Anneniaiia and papal Greeks.''* 
There appears to be no propriety in applying this 
name to the NestoriaD3 as a Chrii^an sect; and 
its C9sual employment among fhem is a circum- 
stance of little importance, except as it may lead 
to wrong conclusions respecting their origin. If 
its occasional use proves anything regarding thcar 
origin, it indicates their relation to the Father of 
the Futhful, agreeably to their own explanation. 

Nestorian is a name disliked by the people 
thus deagnated. They rarely apply it to them* 
selves, and they are averse to its application by 
others, lest, as it seems, they diould be thought to 
partidpate in the reputed heresy of Nestorius, a 
bishop of Constantinople, who was exoommunicar 
ted from the general church A.D. 431. But the rea<- 
son which they assign for objecting to the use of 
this name is, that they never derived either ^their 
doctrines Or their rites from Nestorius. They rev* 
erence him for raising his voice against the wor- 
ship of images, and against the prevalent use of the 
title Mother of God; which, as they affirm, virtually 
takes away the humanity of our Saviour, and thus 
leaves us without a Mediator. But having th^n- 
selves never applied any o&er title than Mother 
of Christ to the Virgin Mary, and their worship 
having nev^ been polluted with images ;t whilci 

* Anemani, BibL Qrwnt, vol iii., p. 683. 

t See Ratearches of Smith and Dwight, vol. ii, p, 902-84S. 
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at the same time, ihey kave ever beld to the human 
and Divine nature in one person in Christy they 
ask, where is the propriety of calling their ancient 
diurch after a bishop who lived in a comparative- 
ly late day, and with whcun they never had any 
connexion 1 It is true, they espoused his cause as 
the cause of an injured man^ whom they regarded 
as a faithful servant of die Lord Jesus, persecuted 
for righteousness* sake; and on this account the 
enemies of Nestorius endeavoured to faisten re« 
proach upon them by calling them after his name* 

Throughoi]^ Protestant Christendom, however, 
the name of Nestorian is justly honoured ; and there 
seems to be na good reason for discarding it at 
tiiis late day, established, as it is, by long conven- 
tional usage, and interwoven with the history of 
die Church and the world. 

But, it may be asked, were all of the Jfestorimt 
who were dispersed throughout the East in the 
days of the caliphs, descendants of Israel % Prob* 
ably not We do not attempt to identify as Is* 
raelites all who once bore that name. Nor need 
we, at this day, trouble ourselves about those who 
for ages have ceased to have a name or a place 
beyond the historian's page. . Those that remain 
upon the stage, by their peculiar language, cus* 
toms, and various other circumstances, appear to 
be a distinct and peculiar people. Nor should we 
pass by unnoticed the qiecial providence of God, 
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by which fhey have been preserved, while thou^ 
sands arcnind them, who once bore the Christian 
name, have either been cut down by the sword of 
persecution, or have prolonged their lives at the ex- 
pense of the character and the name of Christians. 
Numbers, it may be, fled to India for refuge from 
the sword of Mohammed, which desolated these 
lands in the seventh century. But, during those 
sanguinary wars, and the more rdentless persecu- 
tions of Tamerlane, the cbirf asylum of God's 
ancient people has been the almost inaccessible 
fastnesses of the Assyrian mountains, where the 
sword of their enemies has never been able to 
penetrate. 

This is just the account that the Nestorians now^ 
inhabiting the Persian districts give of themselves : 
'^ For a long time," say they, *^ our present abodes 
were deserted. Driven firom their homes by peise- 
cutions, which swept off great numbers aroond 
them, our fathers sought an asylum among our fel«* 
low-tribes in the mountains. > When the country 
became quiet, we gradually returned to our present 
homes, the mountain valleys being too narrow to 
furnish us even a scanty subsistence." This ac- 
count is confirmed by the fact, that many of their 
principal families, who are the most likely to have 
preserved these traditions, are able to diew that 
their ancestors came from particular mountain dis- 
tricts ; a fact well attested by the tribes in the 
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ttountains, as well as by the people of the plain. 
Hence the entire separation which has taken place 
between the descendants of Israel and those Nesto* 
nans who had been converted from among the Gen- 
tiles. The former, having a common language and 
ocmunon sympathies, which constituted a strong 
bond of union with their countrymen, were not 
Vkely to receive at the point of the cimeter the re- 
ligion of the Koran, while they could obtain an 
entrance to the only safe place of retreat among 
their brethren of a common stock. The upland 
tribes were able to defend only the strongest part 
of their mountain ; besides, from their scanty re- 
sources, they could not have furnished supplies to 
any but their own brethren, who fled to them from 
the defenceless parts of the country; ^ 

These circumstances, together with their pecu- 
liar language and character, no doubt produced a 
complete separation of the present Nestorians from 
those who were not of the posterity of the ten 
tribes. With these facts before us, there will be 
no room for confusion in applying alike the names 
Beni Israel and Nestorians to the same people. 

But, while it is believed that all who found a 
refuge among the Assyrian tribes were of the pos- 
terity of Israel, and, consequently, that their ^de- 
scendants, of whom we are now treating, are to 
this day an unmixed race, we do not affirm that 
there were not others belonging to the ten tribes 
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ivbo sought a home in more distant lands. But it 
is most natural to suppose that the great body of 
them would seek a nearer refuge (as they affirm 
was the case) among their own brethren in As- 
syria. While some may have settled upon the 
Malabar coast, and giren their name (Nazaranee) 
to the Syrian Christians of Trayancore, it may be 
that others sought refuge in the le» distant region 
of Afghanistan ; where, being but a small minor* 
ity, they may have been absorbed in the varied 
population of that country; oV, if living by them* 
selves, adopted the language, as well as the reli* 
gion, of those around them ; a circumstance the 
more hkely to occur if their numbers were smalL 
But, with our want of evidence that any of the 
Israelites are to be found there, this idea can only 
be received as mere conjecture. Admitting that 
small parties from the ten tribes migrated to more 
distant places, this no more proves that ** the ten 
tribes'^ are not now in Assyria, than the existence 
of foreign colonies of the French proves that 
^the French nation** are not now in France. 
Hence, if the Nestorians of this region are Israel- 
ites, we may, with all propriety, consider them as 
/fte Ten Tribes. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Obaerranee of the Hoiaie Ritasl.*- Sacrifices. — Vows.-*Firit- 
finite and Tithes.— Kee|^ the Stbbeth.— Regeid for the Saae- 
tuarj.—Foifoidden Food.— Ceremonial Impurities.— Separation 
of Women. 

TnjiT the converted Jews ecmtmued to observe 
the ceremonial law, as far as was compatiblerwidi 
their profession of Christianity, there is abundant 
proof in history ; while the evidence is equally 
dear that these onerous rites were never imposed 
upon the Gentile ccmverts.* Hence the observ- 
ance, by the Nestorian Christians, of the peculiar 
rites and customs ^f the Jews, furnishes very strong 
evidence of their Hel»rew origin. So peculiar 
were the demands of the Mosaic ritual on many 
points, that th«re is no possibility of their adoption 
and perpetuation by mere accident or casual coin* 
ci^nce. If some of these rites, as in the case 
of sacrifices, were practised by other nations, yet 
there were collateral observances, connected with 
them by the Jews, so unique in their character as to 
leave no room for mistake. Some of the Jewish 
rites, being obviously incompatible vdth Christi- 
anity, must not be looked for among the oonvarts 
from Judaism. But if the reason for their discoi^- 

* Acts, ZY., 1-29. Mosheim's Ecelea. Hist, toI. i., p. 103, 170. 

s 
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tinuaiice, in particular cases, can be clearly indi* 
cated, tbe evidence, as a whole, will not be essen* 
tially diminished. Let us look at the application 
of this principle in relation to sacr^ices. That 
Christ has offered himself a sacrifice to atone for 
the sins of his pfeople;- that we are sanctified 
through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ 
once for ally is the foundation of the Christian's 
hope ; consequendy, it is clear that it would be a 
virtual denial of Clmst ad '^ the fropUiaibmfor our 
sins/* to continue to offer the atomng sacrifice or 
sin-offering of the Levitical code; . But the Jewish 
ritual prescribed other sacrifices, which were in no 
way connected with the atonement If, therefore, 
we find a body of Christians continuing to offer these 
sacrifices after the manner of the Mosaic ritual, is 
it not probable that they would have retained the 
other also, had it not been abrogated by the death 
of Christ t And would not their continued observ^ 
ance of the onty sacrifices compatible with their 
profesinon of Christianity, afford as satisfactory evi- 
dence in favour of their Jewish origin as though 
they observed them both ? 

This is just the case with the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. 'While they acknowledge Christ as the 
final offering for sin, they continue to present the 
other form of sacrifice — ^the peace-offerings — ^in 
accordance with the customs of the Jews. 

"The peace-offering," says Cruden, "was of- 
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fered to return thanks to God for his benefits, or 
to ask favours from him, or to satisfy any one^s 
private devotion, or for the honour of God only. 
The Israelites oSeveA them when they pleased, and 
there was no law that obliged them to do it It 
was free to them to present what animals they 
would, provided they were such as it was allowed 
them to sacrifice. In these sacrifices no distinction 
was made, either of the age or sex of the victim, 
as was required in the hwnU sajcrjfices and sacrijke 
for sms the law only required that their victim 
should be without blemish.-— Lev., xxxi. He that 
presented fliem came to the door of the tabem»- 
cle, put his hand upon the head of his victim, and 
killed it The breast and the right shoulder be- 
longed to the priest that performed the service; 
all the rest of the sacrifice belonged to him that 
presented it, and he might eat it with his family 
and fitiendsr as any other meat''* But it must be 
eaten on the first or second day. — ^Lev., viL, 16. 

No general description could better answer to 
the sacrifices! of the Nestorians, both as regards 
their object and the manner of performing them. 
They are usually offered to return thanks for God's 
benefits, or to obtain new favours from him ; as, 
for instance, the recovery of sick.firiends, or thar 

* Cniden, Calmet. 

t TIm Syriac word which denotes theee Mcrificee is Jhukhm, 
in Caetelli's Lexicon translated ** victims sacrificinm.'*— Phil., ir., 
IS. Heb., X., 12. Ps. xxvii., 6. Hob., xiii., 15. Pet, ii, 5. 
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own restoration to healdi. Hie animal is then 
usnally slain before the door of the ehurdi,ipvhen 
a little of the blood is often put upon the door or 
lintels. The right shoulder and breast belong to 
the officiating priest of the church ; though he does 
not always receive them, either through n^lect of 
the person who offers the sacrifice, or, as some of 
the priests informed me, from a wish to avoid fol* 
lowing the wicked example of Eli's sons, who 
made. the sacrifices of the Temple an occasion of 
selfish gratification. Few, however, refuse their 
portion on this account The skin is also given 
to the priest, as was required in the burnt-offerings. 
— ^Lev., viL, 8. 

As all who are present may partake of the sac* 
rifice, it is sometimes spoken of as a charitable of* 
fering ; but it is often eaten by the person who of- 
fers it, toge&er with his more immediate fiiends. It 
is regarded by all as an offering acceptable to God. 
In some cases the animal is slain before the door 
of the offerer, and a portion is sent to every house 
in the village ; but this is usually in fulfilment of 
particular vows to that effect. The sacrifice is 
genisrally all eaten the same day it is killed ; but 
I saw an instance at the house of the patriarch, in 
which it was not consumed till the evening of the 
second day, when they said it was necessary that 
it should all be eaten. The custom of sprinkling 
the bbod upon ihe altar, and of burmng a part of 
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tbe victim, is not strictly observed by tbis people ; 
but it is also omitted by the Jews of Ooroomiah 
and of other countries. 

The Nestorians r^ard these sacrifices as a rem- 
nant of their former Jewish rites ; and those Jews, 
of whom I have inquired on the subject, say that 
/^ they are a part of their own rites, which the 
Nestorians have retained since their conven^on 
£rom Judaism, while they have departed firom the 
law in more important matters." The Nestc^ans 
sometimes offer sacrifices on the death of distin- 
guided persons, supporting the practice by refer- 
ence to 2 Maccabees, xii., 43, as they do their othar 
sacrifices by reference to the Mosaic ritual and the 
practice of their forefathers. 

The very statement that sacrifices are offered by 
Christians awakens surprise; and we ahnost in^- 
voluntarily exclaim, ^^What! are they Jews? 
We thought they were Christians; if they are so, 
whence these customs of Judaism 1 They must be 
either Jews or heathen." That the use of sacrifi- 
ces among the Nestorians is not of heathen origm, 
is clearly evinced by the attending circumstances, 
and by their abhorrence of idolatry. It csm be 
nothing but a remnant of Judaism retained by the 
JVazareans. 

It is not simply the custom of offering sacrifices 
among the Nestorians, so much as their exact ccm- 
formity to those of the Jews, in connexion with 

S2 
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odier evidence of their identity with them, that a& 
fords the strong proof of their Israelitish origin* 
Sacrifices are common also among the heathen na* 
tions, and are practised by the Mohammedans, and 
even by the Armenians. But in all these cases, 
no proof can be furnished fix)m the attoidant cir- 
cumstances, or the people themselves, by which ei- 
ther they or their sacrifices can >e traced to a 
Hebrew origin. Nobody supposes that our Saxon 
forefathers were the posterity of I^ael fix>m theit 
custom of offering sacrifices; remains of which 
were found as late as the seventh century in their 
Christian temples, in .ihdr practice of eatmg, on 
particular festivals in honour of Ood, those animab 
which they had formerly sacrificed to devils. 

The sacrifices of the Armenians form a parallel 
case, at least so far as regards their heathen cni- 
gin. But they have always,' at least in modem 
times, a reference to the dead. Their origin, we 
are told by Nerses Shaorhali, on the authority of 
the Catholicos Isaac the Great, was as follows: 
When the Armenian nation embraced Christianity, 
under the preacUng of St Gregory Loosavoritch, 
the converted pagan priests came to him, and 
begged that he would provide for them some 
means of support, as the sacrifices, on which they 
formerly lived, were abolished. He according- 
ly ordered that a tenth of the produce of the 
fields should be tiieirs; and that, instead of their 
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fonner offerings to idols, the people dioold offer 
sacrifices to God in the name of the dead.* 

The same explanation, in substance, has been 
given to me by the modern Armenians ; and it ac« 
cords with the belief of those Jews who gave their 
unqualified testimony to the Hebrew origin of the 
Nestorian sacrifices. 

Vows, or solemn promises made to God to do 
something for his glory, or as a token of gratitude 
for his favours, were very common under the Old 
Testament dispensation. — Judges, xi. Numbers, 
XXX. But in the New Testament there is no com* 
mand whatever for observing them. Hence it is 
impposed that vows belong more to the ceremonial 
law than to the GospeLf Some of the vows 
made by the Jews were so peculiar, that we should 
not expect to find them among any other p^pla 
$uch was the vow of Hannah, by which tiie un* 
bom Samuel was devoted to the Lord. — 1 Sam., 
L, 11. But among the Nestorians, such vowi^ 
made under the same^circumstances, are by no 
means uncommon. They pray that God would 
grant them the blessing which (as was the case 
tt&ong the Jews) lies nearest (tf all others to th^ 
hearts, and they solemnly promise to devote the 
child to the service of the Ixnrd all the days of his 
life. If a son, they vow to educate him for the 

* Smith and Dwigbt*8 Researches, toL i., p. 172, 3. TJnthau- 
r^gan, p. 242-251 t Buck. 
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Churchy that he may serve God m }a8 temple ; if a 
 daughter, to give her marriage dowry to the Lord, 
or more rarely (as there have been cases in the 
mountains) devote her to celibacy and the ser- 
vice of the Church* When this is the form of the 
vow, the marriage dowry may be given as the 
price of her redemption, if she does not consent to 
the orginal terms of the vow. 

The most intelligent priest in the employ of this 
mission (Priest Dunka) was devoted to the ser- 
vice of Grod by his mother, who, like Hannah, 
asked him of the IfOrd under a solemn vow. The 
right of redemption is acknowledged, as it was 
among the Jews, I saw in Tiyary a priest who 
had lived for years under the vow of a Nazarite ;. 
allowing his hair and beard to grow, eating none 
but the coarsest food, and avoiding all ceremonial 
impuritiecj, and whatever else is forbidden under 
this vow.* A young Nestorian, who accompanied 
me in my late tour, jon leaving home, made a vow 
that, if he were returned in safety, he would give a 
certain quantity of frankincense for the use of the 
church in the dty of Ooroomiah, and a present of 
corresponding value to another church near his na- 
tive village. At the same time, the yonng man's 
mother vowed that, if her son were safely returned, 
she would sacrifice a tsheep» and divide it among 

* The celibacy of the bishpps and their abstinence from meat ie 
regarded as a Nazaritish tow. 
t A sacrifice made on accoont of a vow does not appear to dif- 
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flie people of her Tillage. Though special refisr- 
ttice may hare been had to the poor in the obla- 
tion, a piece waft designed for every house in the 
village (about eighty in number) ; while a second 
animal was provided as a feast for thdr more im- 
mediate friends, as in the case of the returning 
prodigal. While vows are made on many and 
various occaaons, the paying of them is regarded 
as matter of rdigious obligation. 

FmsT-FRUiTS are to this day presented to the 
Lord by the independent Nestorians, as they were 
among the Jews of old« The fiist ripe fivits of 
their fields, gardens, and vineyards are present- 
ed to God befiMre the harvest is gathered ; and, as 
their flocks comprise their chief wealth, they also set 
apart the first-fruits of the dairy as an offering to the 
Lord. A day is appointed as soon as the sheep hare 
farought ferdi their lambs, when the milk of the 
whole flock is set apart finr the support of the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary, or to feed the poor. Either 
in die form of milk, butter, or cheese, as l^its the 
offerer, it is carried to the most central and princi- 
pal church, and given for the service of the Lord. 
Several large schools are said to have been sup« 
ported by these first-fruits and tithes, in former 
years. But now they are consumed by attendants 
and visiters at the church, or at puUic festivals. 
In other parts of the Nestorian country the^rsf« 

for from tlM p6ae«-o£foring in its character, bat hflre it ia often if* 
tMukd with 1m8 formality.— Lct. zzilv 18, 31. 
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fmts have ceased to be offered, owingi as it is 
saidy to poverty and oppression. In Tiyary the 
practice is said to be general, though it may not 
be universaL 

Trmfis hare ceased, as it is said, for the same 
reason ; nor would their existence be satisfactory 
testimony in the case, as they have been introdu- 
ced »nong many other branches of the Church. 
But the offering of first-fruits to the Lord is be- 
lieved to be a practice so peculiar, as to be identi- 
fied at once as a remnant of Judaism* _ 

The Sabbath is regarded with a sacredness 
among the mountain tribes which I have seen 
among no other Christians in the East I have 
repeatedly beeii told by Nestorians of the plain, 
that their brethren in the mountains would im- 
mediately kill a man for travelling or labouring 
upon the Christian Sabbath; and there is abun- 
dant testimony to prove, that this was formerly 
done, though it has ceased since the people have 
become acquainted with the practice of Christen^ 
dom on this subject. 

While in the mountains I made repeated inqui- 
ries concerning the observance of that remarkable 
statute of the Jews, which required that '^ whoso- 
ever doeth any work on the Sabbath-day, he diall 
surely be put to death ;" and I was everywhere 
told that this statute had formerly been literally 
executed* Nor does there appear to be any mo- 
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tive for deception, since the practice is now disap- 
pioyed of by all. There are said to be Nestorians 
now in Tiyary who will not kindle a fire upon the 
Sabbath tacook their food ; but their cOld winters 
oblige them to do it for the sake of necessary 
warmth. On the plain there is much desecration 
of the LcHni's day; but can the execution of the 
Mosaic rifaial regarding the Sabbath, by the inde- 
pendent Nestorians, be accounted for in any other 
way than as a remnant of Judaism? Where, 
except among Ood's ancient people, to whom this 
peculiar law was immediately promulged, can we 
find a parallel case ? 

The Nestorians have also the ^^preparation fte- 
fore the Sdbbaih^^ commencing about three hours 
before sunset on Saturday, when all labour should 
cease except what is necessary to prepare for 
!^)ending a quiet Sabbath.* But the rule has in a 
measure falloi into disuse. 
. The Sanctuary, or holy place of the Temple, 
was guarded among the Jews with no less strict- 
ness than the sacredness of the Sabbath ; and the 
sanctuary of the church is regarded with much the 
same reverence by the Nestorian Christians. In 
speaking of the Nestorian churches, tlie Rev. Eli 
Smith remarks ; ^^ I observed that a door conduct- 
ed into the sanctuary, and was about to enter* 
But the bishop commanded me^inan authoritative 

* See Jahn'8 Archasdlogy, p. 442. 
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tone, to fliopw I tdd Inm that I too was a priast; 
Imt he replUd that that place can only be entered 
Ij £istiDg, and betrayed, by hk manlier^ such an 
tamestneasi that I desisted/'* None but the cod* 
seeratedeccksiaaticscan enter this holy place; and 
they must not only abstain £roin all food and drink 
from the previoua day, but also iiroRL sources of 
undeaoness mentioned in the ceremonial law, paiw 
ticnlarly from that £)rbidden fay Moses (£xod«, 
xix., 15) when he sanctified the peofde preparato- 
ry ta his entering into the presence c^ God on 
Mount Sinai. Great care is taken to secure the 
holy place against the entrance of any unclean 
person (»r animal. 

When fhe sanctuary has been polluted by the 
entrance of any unhallowed person^ it must be 
consecrated anew before it can be used for tiie 
aerriee of God. During the mtenral we haire 
been permitted to enter, this ^ holy place'' of the 
Nestorian churches^ but under no other circum- 
stances. Not loi^ ago a bishop was called to 
consecrate anew the sanctuary of the church in 
OoroomiahyDiribidii had been entered by unhallow- 
ed feet in the night 

The *'Hqly or Holibs" s^l exists among ^ 
Nestociana. A small reoeas in the wall of their 
church is called by that name. Qirist having en« 
tered bto this most holy place ^oace for aUy** a 

* Researobas of Smith and Dwight, vol. i!., p. 211. 



figure of the oroos is kept there/ a&d no cme entens. 
Otber parts of their chuithes bear the names of 
oorrei^nding parts of the Jewish Temple. There 
is no parallel to this state dT feeling among the 
odier Christians of the East I hare repeatedly 
entered the sanctuary of the Armenian, Greek, 
and Jacobite Syrian churches, and that in the 
presence of their ecclesiastics, who made no ob* 
jection. Whence is this difference of sentiment 1 

In the contirwtion of their churches, the Nes* 
torians attach much greater importance than the 
other Christians to the sanctuary, making it about 
half the siase of the main body of the church or 
^ temple" (hekla), as they call the place of gen* 
eral congregation. The Nestorians, also, haye 
much the same feeling of strong attachment for 
their ancient churches that tiie Jews h^d for theuf 
Temple. I hare frequently seen tiiem go out of 
Hie way to pay them some mark of rererence } 
and when I inquired of some of ttie mountabeers 
bow it was that they had so long preserved their 
independence, surrounded by enemies on every 
side, their reply was^ ^' Our eharehes have saved 
iHu^'« Thdr dhurches, as well as the sanctuary, 
may not be entered by persons contaminated by 
any of the cerettonial pollutions of the Levitical 
code. This singular fact needs no comment; but 
flie mmitioA ^ it naturally leads to die consider-' 

* Compare I ttigs, viii, dMO. 

T 
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ation of some of the peculiar Jewish sentimeiits or 
r^^atbns to whiph allueioti is h^re made. 

<< Whosoeyer toucheth the dead body of aay 
man that is dead^ and purifieth not hinvself, defi* 
leth the tabernacle of the Lend : because the water 
of separation was not sprinkled upon him, he shall 
be unclean." — ^Numbers, xix., 13. This is the 
sentiment of the Nestorians ; but, as in many other 
cases, it is modified by Christianity. Baj^ismf it 
is affinned, purifies our bodies, so that no contami* 
nation is recaved firom the dead body of a Chris^ 
tian. But if any person touch tibe diead body of 
a Jew, a Moslem, or a heathen, he is considered 
unclean, and must not touch any clean thing, or 
enter a church, till he has been duly purified with 
water. They are also careful to wash thanselyes 
after their own burial-service. 

A woman may not enter the church until after 
the expiration of forty days firom the birth of a 
male child, or a longer time if her child be a fe- 
male. Seven days she is regarded as unclean, 
and may not touch any food or utensdls except 
what are appropriated to her own separate use. 
On the eighth day her child may be baptized (an 
ordinance which, in the estimation of tiie Nesto^ 
rians, takes the;>place of circumcisicm) ; and« after 
a prescribed purification of heisd^ her bed, and 
clothing, she may attend to her ordinary domestic 
duties, if ber circumstances require it But she 
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iamt not touch any ** hallowed tiling," ^^ nor come 
into the sanctuaiy, until the forty days of her puii* 
fying be fiilfiUed." Circumstances of poverty may 
sometimes curtail the period of entire separatism. 
But the last requisition is strictly »ihered to ; and^ 
in case her child be a female, the period is extend- 
ed to sixty days. A deduction has been made 
from the period required by the Jewidi law in 
such cases, on account of the increased consider- 
ation given to females under the new dispensation ; 
and in some places thiere is no difference observed 
on account of the child's sex. The sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper takes the place of the sacrifice 
required of the Hebrew mother, as it does of the 
atoning sacrifices and on-offerings in all cases. 

Stamens flesh and other meats prohibited by the 
Levitical code, are regarded by many of the Nes- 
torians with little less abhorrence than they were 
by die Jews ; though intercourse with other Chris- 
tians is said to have effected quite a change in the 
sentiments of some on this subject In the mount- 
ains the change is less fdt than in Ooroomiah; 
and, though wild hogs are frequently killed, very 
few, if any, eat of Iheir flesh. While I was with 
die patriarch, the change of sentiment on this sub- 
ject was mentioned more than once as the effect 
of foreign influence. The innovation is said to 
have been very recent, as it is also felt only to a 
limited ext«it We have the testimony of their. 
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most intelligent men, that fonnerly their people 
DTCAild not so much aft touch, and much less eat the 
flesh of swine, or other animals regarded as un- 
clean by the ceremonial law. It is one of the ac- 
cusations which the Nestorians bring against some 
of thor Christian ndghbours, that they eat un- 
clean or forbidden food. Those ^ho take more 
liberal views of the subject, feeUng it necessary to 
justify their conduct in the eyes of their opposing; 
brethren, quote the words of Christ : ^< Not that 
which goeUi into the mouth defileth a man;'' and 
also the command of God to Peto:, to <« kill and 
eaf ' of animals that were before regarded as un- 
clean.*— Acts, x., 10*16. The fact that the Modems, 
observe the same distinction respecting dean and. 
unclean food, is no argument against our views; 
for it is well known that Mohammed bcmrOwed 
many things fixun the Israehtes. Now, as these 
spedfic r^ulations are confined to the Jewish and 
Moslem codes, the Nestorians must have derived 
Ihem firom the one or the other; and, as we have 
seen that ^y have many customs quite peculiar 
to the former, while they dearly are not descend* 
ants of the latter, is it not most rational to believe 
that thdr sentimaita regarding forbidden food are 
also a remnant of Judaism 1 Their appeal is not 
to the Koran, but to the Mosaic ritual* 

Tbm fatis and/esHvals bear a close analogy to 
those of the andent Jews. like the PharifiNees, 
they '^ fast twic^ in a week," and they attach great 
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importance to tbese observances. These attach- 
ments the Nestorians themselves refer to a Hebrew 
origin. ^'In one instance/' says my friend Mr. 
Stocldng, ^' while I was hearing the bishop and 
priests read the New Testament, the difference be* 
tween the Jewish and Grentile converts, arising 
from the strong attachment of the former to their 
Jewish customs, was alluded to; and one of the 
priests remarked to me that the analogy was quite 
similar between ourselves. ^ We/ said he, ' were 
formerly Jews, and hold to our fasts; but you are 
Crentile Christiaos, d^d do not wish to adopt our 
customs.' " 

2%ePacmM>erthey observe as thdr principal fes* 
tivaL They call it Pascha, after the original name 
of that ordinance as observed by the Jews. But 
the mode of the observance is modified by fteir 
faith in CSmst Regarding Him as the final pass- 
over, they substitute the emblems of bis body and 
blood for the Paschal Lamb. In other respects 
they keep the festival much after the manner of 
the ancient Hebrews; and a like correspondence 
is observed throughout their fasts and festival oc- 
canons. 

CiRCtTBicisioN, say the Nestorians, has been su- 
perseded by baptism ; and they baptize their cbil" 
dren on the eighth day, or at a subsequent period* 
hut never before; and the ordinance is usually^ 
but not uniformly, performed by immersdont 

T2 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

Phyiioinomy. «— Nuiim. — Tribet. *^ OoreniiiMiit .-<- Avenger of 

Bk>od.~Citiet of Refuge.— Sentiments regarding the Jews.— 
^ Yarious Proofs that they are a distinct People or an unmixed 
Rtee. 

The physiognomy of the Nestorian Cbristiang 
bears a close resemblance to that of tiie Jeiivs of 
th^ country in which they dwell. Even the na* 
tires, who are accustom^ to disoiminate by the 
features between the yarious classes of people, are 
often unable to distmgtush a Nestorian from a Jew ; 
and I have taxed my own powers of discrimination 
with no better success. WhileVestorians and Jews 
have been seated together before me, I liave m 
vain endeavoured to find some distinguishmg mark 
between them in the features or general contour 
of the fece. The Jews, being more oppressed, I 
hare sometimes fancied, wore a deeper shade of 
care in their countenance, and, in some cases, the 
complexion may be very slightly affected by their 
closer confinement in th^ mechanical and com* 
mercial pursuits, while the Nestorians are more 
abroad with thdr flocks or in the fields. But 
this does not afibrd a criterion by which we can 
distinguish between them ; for, if a Jew has beea 
exposed to the weather, we the more readily mis* 
take him for a Nestorian ; and ao, if the latter has 
been confined to the house, we confound him as 



ivadily i^tb a Jew. Other members of this misncHii 
and one EngMi gentlemaii who viated us, have 
noticed this striking resemblance, saying of this 
or that Nestorian, ** He has the most marked Jew* 
ish physiognomy I ever saw." On this subject 
my firiend, the Rev. Mr. HomeSi remarks : ^^ One of 
the first things which suggested itsdf to me on 
seeing Nestxman% was their peculiar Jewish phibi^ 

OOMOKV." 

Their tkaneSMt as strikingly Israelitidi ^ their 
physiognomy* I have seen promiscuous circles of 
ten or twelve Nestorians, in which every individu* 
al had a Jewish name. Fnun forty»five members 
of our seminary who were taken promiscuously^ 
thirty-two had Jewish names found in the Bible. 
Otihers had recdved names of significant import, in 
accordance with the custom of Uie Jews, and such 
as are common among those of Ooroomiah. 

The fi)llowing are the names of the patriarchy 
of his five Iwothers, and other relations : Abraham 
(offidal name Simeon, Shimon) ; Zadok, aho Ab- 
salom; Jdb&nan, Benjamin, Isaac, Duxdca (the 
same in signification as Kedemah, Gen., xxv., 16> 
L e, Oriental, or the East) ; Nathan, also Napthali; 
Mark, also Ruel; fSias, Jonah, Joseph, Jesse, Da- 
vid, Solomon, Nathaniel, Unas, Meazar, Phineha$y. 
Japbeth, Daniel, Pet^, Ananias, Melchisidec, Ish* 
iMaily Gamaliel^ Jonadab, Ezeldel. The bishopflf 
of this province; Elias or Elijah, Joseph, Johanan 
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or John, Gkiliriel, and Abraham (deceased). The 
names of all the patriarchs and prophets, and mos^ 
if not all, of the Jewish names mentioned in the 
Bible, are found among the Nestorians. While 
some of these names are fomid among other Chm- 
tians, many of them appear to be peculiar to the 
posterity of Israel, or, at least, such as we d^nild 
not expect to find except among Jews. The fok 
lowing are a specimen of the Hebrew names that 
occur among the Nestorianfemaks : Miriam, Mar- 
tha, Sarah, Rebecca, Rhoda, Elizab^di, Rachel, 
Tamor, Hannah, Hagar, Susannah. 

These names, it may be well to apjunze the 
reader, are, for greats convenience, given with the 
Ekiglish prmiunciaticm, and, to prevent mistake^ 
fliey have been carefully compared with the same 
names in the Syrian Bible. 

Tribes. Most of the Nestorian Christians, like 
the ancient Israelites, live in separate tribes. We 
do not deem it essential to our main portion, and 
diall not attempt to identify each one of the tribee^ 
separately. " The tribes of Israel," says Dr. Ki- 
chanan, *^ are no longer to be inquired after by 
name. The purpose for which th^ were divided 
into tribes was accomplished when the genealogy 
of the Messiah was traced to the stem of David; 
N^tiier do the Israelites themselves know certain*, 
ly from what tribe they are descended.'' In tbe 
piophecies yet to be fulfilled, except those contain* 
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ed m the last ehapter of Esseldel, the ten trftes 
aire always spoken of collectively. As a iody, 
thqr are distinctly derignated I^ the names Israel 
and Ephraim ; and the rich blessmgs promised 
them in the word of God are to be received by 
fliem as one people. . We shall therefore content 
owselves for the present if we cut identify thera 
as a tdiok. When ^ the lost dieep of the house 
of Israel'' shall be gathered together in one fold, 
if the Great Shq[^erd has designs to accomplish 
by their separation into their respective aiclosores, 
a division will unquestionably be made. Still, the 
existence of the Nestorians^from time immemorial, 
in distinct tribes nearly or quite corresponding in 
number to these of andent Israel, is a remarkable 
fact, and may furnish interesting testimony with 
regard to their origin. If we are able to identify 
one of these divisicms with any one of the ten tribes, 
the inference naturally follows that the other di« 
visions represent the remaining tribes, especially 
at there is internal evidence of their common origin. 
As already intimated, few of the Nestorians can 
trace, dther by tradition or otherwise, their lineal 
descent* Some, wi& a degree of vanity, have 
claimed connexion with the royal tribe, but have 
afterward acknowledged their ignorance on the 
subject* Others distinctly claim that they are ihe 

* The names of the tijbet appear to be loat in the nunei of 
tMrdiatiicte. 
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posterity of the tm tribes^ mthout attempting to 
trace their ancient divisdons. But, in the midst of 
this general ignorance on iSkie subject, the family 
of the patriarch, who of all otliers are the most 
likely to have preserved correct information re- 
garding their genealogy, assure us most confident- 
ly that they know the particular tribe from which 
tiiey are descended ; and they make the assertion 
with so much apparent integrity of purpose, and 
with such atten<bnt circumstances, as leave us no 
room to doubt their sincerity. 

They claim descent firom JfajAtali; a claim that 
certainly sayours little of vanity. If the assertion 
be not founded in truth, why do they not claim, 
affinity with the sacerdotal or royal tribes 1 What 
possible motive can they have for courting an alli- 
ance with the humble son of a handmaid ? The 
highest family in the nation setting up an un?* 
founded claim to a connexion with the most hum- 
ble, with one of the least distinguished of all their 
ancient tribes ! With the pride of ancestry which 
especially characterizes every disftinguished Onexx" 
tal, there is a strong temptation for them to disa- 
vow this humble connenon altogether, and sub- 
stitute for it one of more honourable name*. The 
records on which they mainly relied for proofii in 
the ease, were, together with a large quantity of 
manuscripts, lost in conveying them across the 
Zab at high water about sixty years ago. But^ as. 
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occurred so recently, and during liie Hfe&ne 
of some now on the stage, there is little room for 
mistake in the case. 'EHh.&c the story must be al- 
together a fabrication, to which all have conniTed, 
or it must be based upon proof which was satis- 
factory at least to those most concerned. As there 
is no conceiyable motive for attempting such an 
imposition, we are left to the fair condusbn that 
the patriarch's family are what they profess to be, 
the descendants of. the tribe of NaphtaU. The 
other Nestorian tribes sustaining about the same 
relation to this and to each other that the Hebrew 

r 

tribes relatively held, it is natural to inf^^^ihat 
they all had a common descent from the stock of 
Israel, as their high-priest appears to have had 
firpm one of the ten tribes. This idea derives ad^ 
ditional support firom the circumstance, that their 
chie& or nominal heads retain the Hebrew i^pel* 
lation Melek or Mdlek^ which designated the royal 
head of the nation of IsraeL This term, it is^ true, 
h^s found its way into other Oriental languages; 
but I know of no other people in the East with 
whom it is in common use, to designate their civil 
head, as it was among the Hebrews, and is now 
among the Nestorians* 

, Government* There is also much in the gov- 
ernment of the independent Nestorians which re- 
sembles that of the ancient Hebrews. Their ma- 
leks, it is true, have little more than the name of 
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llMir office, and ilie people are redly << wi&oiit a 
prince'' or any chril head. Their form of gorem^ 
ment partakes much of the theocracy of the an^ 
dent Jewidi code, when ** the high-priesi was at 
the head of all reUgious aflaiis, and was the ordi- 
nary judge of all difficulties that belonged thereto, 
and even of the general jtuHce wad judgment of 
the Jewish nation."* 

This is just the relation sustained by Ute Nesto^ 
rian patriarch to the independent tribes. He pre^ 
sides on important occasions in the judicial assem- 
bly of their elders fl* and he infficlB punishment for 
civil offences by the several foims of excision or 
exoommunication in use among the Jews ; cutting 
off the offender, not merely from the privileges of 
the church, but from civil society and all the rights 
of citizenship. His authority is only that which, 
as the anointed high-priest of his people, he de<^ 
rives from God* But its power is felt, as I had 
occasion to notice in the case of a man oi some 
rank in Tiyary, who was cut off from all intercourse 
with the pec^le, so that I was obliged to go a 
day's journey out of my way to avoid conmmni- 
eation with him. 

The AVENGER OF BLOOD amoug the independoBt 
I9estorians is the minister of justice for capital 
crimes, as was the ease among the Hebrews. 
^ The 0zecuti<m of the punishment vriiieh (in Qen, , 

• Cihnet t Compftre Jalin'f AiduMlogy, p. 200. Ib.,p.31& 
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far.| 6) was decreed against the boiiiicidejdevohed 
iMi the brotlMr or oflier nearest relatiTe of the person 
irhose life had been taken away. In ease he did 
not slay tiie guilty perscMi, he was considered «!• 
fimwusJ^^ This is jnst the state of things among 
Ae Assyrian tribes of Neslorians at this day. An 
indeliUe stain marks the eharact^ of ibe perscm 
who does not ayenge the death of a rejative ; and, 
so strong is the Sturce of this long^-establbhed cus- 
tom, that even the precqpts of the Gospel ful to 
orercome it. 

Cmss OP RSFO0Bf were appointed by flie He^ 
brew kgislatcHr to prevent abuses m this summary 
mannner of pimishing the gtdhy. These cities 
were the property of the priests and Levites, and 
were reqmredto be numerous and accessiUe. 
Among tiie Nestcmans, the ekurches in most re- 
spects correspond to this description ; and they are 
the constituted cUies of re/isgey wha« the mim- 
slayer may flee for security/ and safely remain till 
the elders shall dedde on his case. If then tte 
man be found guilty of wilful homicide, he is de* 
Kvered over to the avenger of hieod to be put to 
death; if not wilful, a ransom isfixedby the judg- 
es, or the affiur settled to the satisfiiction of the 
avenger of blood (Ex., zn., 30), and his life is 
spared. 

* Jahn'8 Archeology, p. 326. 

tlbw,p;aa7. Dtot, six., M3. Hiim.» xBf;, MS. 

U 
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There are many other pmiits in the^civil policy 
of the Nestorians, upon which I need not dwell, 
that appear to be derived directly from the Mo- 
saic law, which is, in fact, thdr only dyil code. 
It is their adherence to this code that forms the 
ground of eridence in support of their Hebrew 
origin ; and hence a semblance of the same pracr 
tices among other. Orientals detracts very little 
from the validity of this testimony. Let it be 
shown that any other people not related to the 
Jews as really follow the precepts of the Mosaic 
law, and appeal to it as the basis of their QmL ju- 
riqprudoice, and we will admit that there may be 
M^hing in the government of the ind^ndent 
Nestorians indicative of their Israj^tish x>r]gin; 
but, till then, we muak regard these customs as af« 
fording strong circumstantial evidence in its favour. 

The senHmenis and feelings of the J^Testorians 
m respect to the Jews is a circumstance which re- 
quires more than a passing notice ; as very differ^ 
ent conclusions may be drawn from it by different 
individuals, unless it be traced to its proper source. 
When viewed in its true light, it bears testimony 
to their common origin. 

That the settled antipathy of the Nestorians to 
the Jews is evidence that they are allied to them 
by a common ancestry, may at first seem a little 
paradoxical. Such is the light in whidi I former- 
ly r^arded it But is it not a wdl-known fiaict. 
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fliat between indiriduals and parties that have 
'violently severed the bonds of a former union, 
tibere exists a deeper animo^ty than can be found 
under any o&er circumstances? Who has not 
seat the most bitter rancour seize upon hearts once 
united by long-cherished ties, when driven asun- 
der by jarring discord g^ unyielding controversy ? 
With good men, pursuing a common object, and 
even with the blood-bought Church of Christ, 
how lamentably has this principle of our fallen 
nature been exemplified ! It was exemplified in 
Hie case of the Jews and Samaritans. The latter 
were, in part at least, the descendants of Israel, 
and they had, as a people, been instructed in the 
rebgion of the Hebrews. On the return of the 
Jews firom the Babylonish captivity, they proposed 
to join tiiem in rebuilding the Temple and walls 
of Jerusalem. But their proffered aid was reject- 
ed; and from that time we find them throwing 
every powble hinderance in the w*y of the Jews, 
and finally erecting a rival temple On Mount Q^ 
rizim, which, they maintained, was ^^ the place 
where men ought to worship.'' So bitter was 
iheir enmity in the time of our Saviour, that it 
was matter of great surprise that he, a Jew, should 
even ask drink of a woman of Samaria; for *^ the 
Jemiy^ we are told, ^^had no dealings with the 
Samariums.'^ On another occasion, the latter 
were going to refuse the most common rites of 
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hospitality to our Lord because his fine urns M 
tbough be would go to Jerusalem. And again, 
<' Thou art a Samariiany and hast a deyil/' was 
the Utter invective of the enraged Jews. 

But little less hostile is the feeling existing be- 
tween the Jews and Nestorians. ^ What, you eat 
bread with a Jew ?" was the recent language of a 
Nestorian bi8hi>p to one of our number. Neither 
will partake of hospitalitieB with the other, whidi 
both would readily share vrith a Mussulman, their 
worst «nemy. And all this antipathy is chendied> 
while they have the strong bond of their oonmoft 
of^essions and a common language to unite Ikem 
together. Why is it thus 1 History furnishes an 
answer. Why were the Jews the most implacable 
enanies the Church ever had i And why was 
their wcMrst malice vented against the converts 
from Judaism 1 The cases are predsely parallel^ 
and the answer is the same. We have only to 
keep in mind the principle with which we started, 
flte enmUies of dissevered imum, and go back to 
flieir first heart-buniing oontrovosies on the sub- 
ject of Christianity, when, after sore collisions on 
points of the most vital interest, they were violent- 
ly torn asunder, leaving thar lacerated wounds to 
inflame and rankle unhealed. Nor need we go 
back. We have only to see the Jews and Nesto- 
rians together, and hear theur mutual recrimina«- 
tioiis— 4ie one charging the other with apostaey 
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bcm fhdbr ancient religion/and the latter accoong 
the former as the guilty rejectors of the Messiab— « 
and we diall be at no loss how to account for the ex- 
isting antipalhy between the Nestorians and Jews. 
I was recently present at just such an interview 
between them ; and it required all the address I 
was master of to pacify and make them treat each 
odier somewhat like brethren. When this was 
effected, they conversed freely together (though 
with occasional aspersion) on the subject of their 
former fraternal relation as sons of brad ; a rela« 
tion so fully recogmsed by both parties as to fomi 
the basis of some of their most pomted remarks. 
Such enmity is clearly intimated by some of the 
prophets, as Zech., xL, 14. In this passage the 
context connects it with Christianity as the occa^ 
faaa. Having given a remarkable prediction oi 
the Messiah, the prophet proceeds: ^^Then I cut 
asunder my other staff, even Bands, tiud I might 
break the brotherhood between Judah and Israel" 

They are a peculiar people. The relation of the 
Nestorian Christians to the surrounding nations is 
in itself a circumstance of no Utde interest But 
it assumes a magnified imix)rtance in this con^ 
nexion, both on account of the evidence furnished 
by the fact as indicative. of their early ancesty, 
md as proof that they are to tiiis day a distinct 
and unmixed race. Were tibere no evidence of 
it might be objected that, although it is clear 

U2 
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Aat tiuy h^yt remains of Judaum and odiar evv* 
denoe of a relation to hrael, jet only a part of 
tibem may hare a Hebrew origm. But their rela^ 
tif?e atuation and thdr ciTil and religiow poUqr, 
together with thav peculiar character and Ian* 
goage, evince the futility of this objection^ 

Their geographical position is remaricaUy adapt* 
ed to their preserration as a distinct people. I 
speak now particularly of th^ mun body of them 
m flie recesses of almost inaccessible mountains^ 
where they are seldom visited by any other pe^^le* 
Thoagh surrounded by Persians, Turks, KoordSi 
Arabs, Armeniuis, Jews, and Yezidees, they hare 
very Uttle intercourse with ^ther, and admit none 
into their country except on particular businem^ 
and then cmly such as are well known, or who 
come witib the sanction of iheir chief men. Their 
seduded retreat is so walled around by adaman** 
tine barriers, and is so eaaly defended, that their 
enemies have never been able to scale their mount* 
ain ramparts; so that they have remained for ages 
dmost shut out from the world around them. Not 
only is the principal part of the Nestorians shut 
out by physical barriers from the people around 
fliem, but their civil condition requires them to rer 
main peculiarly distinct It is perhaps to thi% as 
much as to. the nature of their country, tiiat Ihqr 
awe Hmt prtaeut independence, in iht midst i4 
numerous and powerful enemies ; while, on the 



oih^ hmdf their seclosion and ttchnv^ p(4ky 
nitiirally repel any attempt on the part of otherf 
to form a connexbn with them* 

While these circumstances operate to keep the 
kidependent tribes in particular entirely free from 
any {orogn admixture, the religious sentiments of 
the whole pec^le operate less eflfectually in pre* 
servmg them, as a body, equally distinct With 
the Jlloifemf they cannot intermarry if they would; 
nor wodd indiriduals of the former become Nesto* 
nans, even if they had the disposition to do so, as 
nothing but death would atone for such an act 
The Armemieins are the only people in this vicini^ 
with whom they can have intermixed; bttt,a8they 
have images or pictures in their churches, to which 
die Ncstorians have a great abhorrence, they um 
donsidered by the latt» little better than idolataPB^ 
Consequently, th^ form no alliances^ or, if th^ 
occur at all, they are certainly extremely rare ; as 
much so, at least, as foreign marriages were amoi^ 
the ancient Hebrews. In, every case tiiat hw 
eome to my knowledge where Aimenians have 
adttd for Nestoriam fanales, the Uigh ecclesiastiGS 
have perenq>torily forbidden the purposed connex* 
ioL The following extract from the journal of 
Mr. Stoddng, of this mission, presents a case in 
point: '' A petition was brqaght to the bishop from 
one ef the prindipal Armeniahs residing in the viU 
lage, re qo BSti ng his pemussim that a NestoAan 
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fpA ci that village mi^t be united in marriage to 
lus son. The biriiop gave adecided answer in the 
negative. He said the same request had been 
made to him in the city, with an offer of a sum of 
money; but that he bad refused the appheatkn^ 
tellmg tbe man who brought it that the oikoney and 
its owner might perish together, that Ik would 
never consent to his people becoming Armenians.'? 
The Jews also testify that the Nestorians are as 
careful as themselves not to form alliances with 
others. 

The various general traits in their character 
which tend to prevent an amalgamation with tiie 
people around them, are drcumstances upon which 
I need liot dwell, except as they are in part inci* 
dentally developed in Uieir peculiar rites and cm* 
toms. It is sufficient in this connexion to say, in 
general terms, that tiie Nestorians, being strongly 
attached to each other, and regarding themselves 
as a distinct and peculiar peofdle, are decidedly 
averse to any foreign alliances. 

Their peculiar language has an obvious tenden- 
cy to preserve them as a distinct people. I need 
no more than barely allude to this here, in proof 
that they tue the unmingled progeny of a race ei^ 
tirely different from all around them except the 
nominal Jews. These, we have seen, use,- in com* 
mm with the Nestorians, a medium df inliercoaaa 
entirdy different bam the other languagi^ of ttni 
country. 
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Their entire freedom from, and great abhorrence 
of, idolatry, furnishes strong circumstantial evi- 
dence of ih&i Israelitish origin. I acknowledge 
that it is insufficient proof by itself; but, in con- 
nexion with more pontive evidence, it is worthy of 
particular attention. The Jews all over tiie world, 
80 far as we know, are entirely free from any ap- 
pearance^ idolatry , though guilty of almost every 
other sin. Their universal rejection of idcds is a 
very remarkable &ct, which carries with it indubi** 
table evidence of a {fecial interposition of Divijb^ 
Providence in their behal£ We are also.e:qHre8S* 
hf told that the children of Israel shall abide many 
dBju, or a long time, ^^wUhovian image :'' a proph* 
eqr to which I shall have occasion to teisox mxM 
particularly at another time. 

If the Nestorians were idolaters, would not thin 
lulitate against our position that they are the ohil- 
drra of Israel 1 How remarkable, &en, that they 
akme, of all the churches of the East, are entirely 
free from the least appearance of idol-wc«8hip» 
While all of these churches are filled with pictures, 
Ihqr have none» They bow their knees before no 
likeness of anything in heaven above, or in the 
earth beneath; and, while the other Christians 
pay their homage to the consecrated host which is 
daily held up for thdr adoration, the Neetoiians 
observe almost a scrij^iwal simplicity in their sac* 
ranental rit^ 
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CHAPTER K. 

f 

Social and domestic Customs.— Forais of Salutation.— Ho6i>ital 
ity.— Regard for the Poer.— Entertainments.— Dress. — Oma- 
nents.— Espousals.— Maniaffe.— Children.— Their OccapatkNw. 
— ^The same as those of the ancient Israelites. 

Thers is much in the social and domestic hab^ 
its of the Nertorians so entirely similar to what 
we find among God's ancient people, thi^t a par- 
tieular account of them would differ but little from 
a correct transcript of Hebrew archaeolc^. But, 
as there are few customs mentioned in the Bible 
which cannot find a parallel, or, at least, a tollable 
similitude, among some of the various nations of the 
East, it wiU avail little, in the view of those whose 
minds are fortified by preconcdved opinions re- 
garding the ten tribes, even were I to show that 
off these customs find a paraUel among the Ne&* 
torian Christians. On the other hand, it is believed 
that in the estimation of those who examine the 
subject candidly, the proof that we have already 
adduced, together with considerations yet to be 
presented, will most clearly demonstrate the iden- 
tity of the Nestorians with the lost tribes of Israel. 
I shell, therefore^ pass over this ^ouhse of evidence 
in a very cursory manner, and devote to it only a 
few pages ; although it might, by a more able pen 
and in another connexion, be expanded into an in* 
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teresting volmne. But, while the eidstence of cer- 
tmn customs and rites may not of itself prove the 
Nestorians to be Israelites, the absence of such 
rites and customs might go iar to show that they 
were not Israelites. K the Nestorians are of Jew^ 
ish origin, we expect to find Jewish traits ; and 
these we shall now examine. 

Perhaps I cannot better introduce this part of 
my subject than by a diort extr^t from Uxe jour* 
lyj of the Rev* Mr. Perkins : ^^ As Iwas atworkin 
our little garden/' he writes, *^ the boys belonging 
to our school passed along and saluted me in theii^ 
patriarchal style by saying, 'Allah covet yavil/ 
' May Ood give you strength.' It is deeply inter- 
estii;ig to. see how much there is that is truly primr 
itive among the Nestorians. We meet with it in 
their household furniture, in their agricultural 
utensils, in th^r instruments of music, but, most 
of all, in their modes of salutation. When two 
persons meet, they mutually salute each, other by 
saying, ' Peace be with you ;' and the other replies, 
'Your company is welcome.' When a guest 
leaves a house, he says, ' May God grant you in- 
crease, may your days be prosperous;' and the 
other replies, * May God be with you.' When 
one puts on a new garment, enters a new house, 
or purchases a new article, his friend congratulates 
him by saying, ' May God bless your garment,' 
'May Grod bless your house,' &c. If you do a 
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Nestoiiaii a kiadiiesSy or with him proipcritjr, he 
mjSy in thanking you, 'Maj God give jou tihe 
JkiBgdom of Heaven.* When one enters upon an j 
undertaking) he aaya, ^ If the Lord vrill, I shall 
accomplish it ;' * In the strength of the Lord, I iritt 
learn this book,' *^ &c. 

The forms of their salutati(n», I may add, art 
no less primitifve than the phraseology in which 
they are expressed. We see the sune ardent gaiK 
ticolations, prostrations, falling upon the neck, the 
same kissbg of the fips, chedo, beard, and handa; 
and thesame weeping for joy on theretom of long^ 
absent friends. 

Their hospikiUi/'^ to the stranger, and especially 
to tlieir own people, is qmte as primitive as tfa^ 
salutation with which they meet him. His eveiy 
want is promptly supplied ; water is brought tot 
Us feet ; food is immediately prepared and set be^ 
fore him, and every provision is made for his com- 
fort and repose. He goes not from house to house, 
bnt, havii^ found a shelter under one roof, he 
would do injustice to his kind host to leave it for 
another lodging in the same village. He salutes 
the honse on entering ; his peace rests upon it $ 
and he departs with a blessing. I think I never 
saw the expresedons of hospitality in such primitive 
fflmpHdty as exhibited among the Nestorian Chris- 
tians. Nor is their general kmdness to the pocMT 

* Comptre Jahn's Archsology, p. 196-7. 
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and suffisring less remarkable. None are turned 
empty away ; and those who have the means often 
lay up extra stores for the poor, and for months 
together provide them food and shelter.— <^ Lev., 
ldx.9 34. Deuteronomy, x., 18, 19. 

Their entertainmenis are in the true Hebrew 
style. The guests are invited4>y a servant, who is 
often* sent round the second time when the feast is 
ready. Each one is seated by the master of the 
feast according to rank, the more honourable being 
invited to come up higher, while the others ^ve 
him place ; the governor of the feast presides ; the 
social bowl circulates ; all dip their hands into the 
dish, and occacdonally one dips a sop and gives to 
another (a special Idndness). They sit upon the 
earpet or floor, and lean f(H*ward, eating their plain 
feod in a primitive manner. 

At thdr joyous festivals they have munc and 
dancing; the tabret and viol, and David^s harp, 
tmd the voice of singbg. They observe their new 
moons and Sabbaths or solemn feasta In mowm^ 
wg, they often cast dust upon their heads, rend 
flieir garments, clothe themselves in sackcloth or 
coarse attire, and at in the ashes or go to the grave 
to weep there. 

In their dress, too, there is a striking conformity 
to that of the Jews about them ; and, while their 
leans are girded about, their staff is in their hand> 

» lUtt, zxiL, 3. 

X 
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and their feet ar^ shod with sandals, lliese last 
are sometimes made, of hair, and- at others of raw 
hide or leather, an^ little more than cover the sole 
of the foot 

Among their ornaments are earrings and nose- 
jewels; chains and mufSers, or spangled oma- 
ment^; headbands and stomadiers; bracelets on 
flieir hands, rings on their fingeri^ and platting of 
the hair; though in the mountains there is more of 
the modest amplidty of the days of Sarah* 

Their employments are those of early antiquily* 
We see the damsels coming daily to draw water, 
with th^ pitchers on their shoulders, gleaning 
wheat in the fields in the time of harvest, or, like 
Radiel, tending.their father's flocks ; while the vir- 
tuoopi woman seeketh wool and flax, and worketb 
willingly with her hands. She layeth her hand to 
the qpindfe, and her hands hold the distafi*, both 
being literally held in the hand. Women are seen 
grinding at a mill,* or braying wheat with a pesr 
tie in.. a mortar to separate the hull,f or cburoi^ 
milk (not cream) to bring forth buttor, or gather- 
ing the grass, ^ which to^lay is and to-morrow is 
.cast into the oven;'^ making bottles of skmsor 



* They also have water-mills for grinding, made in the moet 
■imple manner. These have bat a sinf le wheel, and the reYohring 
alone and wheel are attaebed to the same perpendicnhur shaft. 

f The wheat is pounded in a large stone mortar« and the hull is 
onlj separated with great difficulty ; but it is far more difikult to 
direst a Ibol of hie foUj.— Pior., MxnL, 23. 
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kiadier to contain the wine which has been trodden 
in the wine^press bjr the feet The vineyards^ the 
threshing-floors, the winnowing of wheat whik 
tike chaff is driren- before the wind ; the threshing 
instroments having teeth; the reaping and the 
shouting of tiie harvest ; the turning the rivers ci 
water to fertilize their fields; planting of willows 
and other trees by the watercourses ; the ploughs ; 
the pruning-hooks; the lodge in the gardens of 
cucumbers or melons; their food and drink, and 
the time of th^ir meals; their domestic animals, 
becdiives, and sheepfolds; their dwellings and 
amusements ; tiieir walking and sleeping upon the 
house-tops, and many other customs and peculiar- 
ities, are equally common to the ancient Israelites 
and the modem Nestorians. 

It would surpass our limits to speak of other 
a8ag«s which might have been named in this con- 
nexion, and much more to dwell upon them at 
length. But there are a few customs, particularly 
those relating to the marriage union, and to their 
pastoral life, which ought not to be passed over in 
this cursory manner. 

Among the Jews, the father of a family selects 
wives for his sons and husbands for his daughters. 
If a son had a preference for any person as his 
wife, he asked the father to obtain her from her 
father. Bat the father could not give the daughter 
in marriage without the consent of the brothers.^ 

* Jahn't Aiclwoloir, p. 162. 
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Theie are fhe very rules observed bj the Nestori* 
ans at die present day. No young man thinks of 
maldng a marriage-contract for himself. In case 
the &ther is dead^ the eldest brother takes the fa- 
ther's place. "Where the intended bride liyes at a 
dUstancCy the matter is sometimes ihtrosted to some 
faithful servant or agent, as was done by Abraham 
in relation to his son Isaac Tins event was re- 
markably illustrated by the history o[ a marriage 
that took place a short time since among the Nes- 
torians in the mountains. Indeed, there was such 
a remarkable coincidence of names and circum- 
stances, that k seemed like acting over again that 
most interesting part of sacred history. 

The Nestorian foirtarch Alrdham (for this is 
his name, Simeon or Shimon being only official), 
who was in the place of a father to his yom^er 
brother baac^ being dearous of procuring a wife 
for his foster son, sent his most trusty steward to 
a distant part of the country to obtain one from 
among his own people. The servant took with 
him jewels and raiment for the future wife of Isaac, 
and presents for her near relatives. He was no' 
less prosperous than the servant of his master's 
namesake, the ancient patriarch Abraham. But, 
though I became acquainted with all the parties in 
the case, I must leave the reader's imagination to 
fill up some of the incidents. Only let him substi- 
tute mida ix cameli (whidi are not used in thk 
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moimtutKHis country), imd I tnay refer to tibe close 
of the 24th chapter of Oenesis for the sequeL 
The damsel was brought to the house of this mod- 
em patriarch, and ^ Isaac took her, and die be- 
came his wife, and he loved her." 

The marriage-contract, or, rather, the dowry, 
having been settled, the parties are hetrothed^ 
when the damsel becomes tl» espoused wife of her 
fittwre husband.' But it is not usually till an in- 
terval of ten or twelve months, and often not till 
after several years have transpired, that the mar- 
riage is fully ccHisummated. Still the act of es- 
pousal is more than a formal contract or agreement 
It is regarded as a solemn rite ; and although there 
is no intercourse between the bride and bridegroom, 
not even so much as an interchange of conversa- 
tion, they are nevertheless considered and spo- 
ken of as husband and wife.* The husband could 
not for any cause put away his espoused vrife 
without giving her a bill of divorcement; and any 
infidelity on the part of the bride was punished 
with the same rigour as if they had been actually 
marri€d.t This mutual obligation was a sequence of 
flie espousal, which is often not solemnized till aft« 
the agreement has been entered into by the parents 
of the parties. The betrothment is celebrated with 
nearly the same j^ligious solemnity as in a mar- 
riage. A feast is prepared at the house of the 

• Jahn'i iidMMdogj, p. 164. t Matt., i, 16-40. Lak«, iL^ ft. 

X2 
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dunad'i fiitfaer, and, nidtb all due fi>nnalijb|r, a line 
is consecrated by a bidiopor fnest, and presented 
fay the young man to his inteao^ed qpouse, through 
some discreet matron who has the confidence ot 
all parties.* If the ring is accepted by the damsel, 
she puts it upon her finger> and from that time be- 
comes his betrothed wife. At the same time, the 
affianced husband pays a sum of mcm^ and a 
quantity of grainf (wheat, lice, or barley), which 
may be regarded in the light of purchase-mon^4 
It is never money alone, but money and provi^oa 
that he pays; and this always at the time whw 
the parties are betrothed. This first payment, or 
purchase-money, is distinct frcnn the present that ifl 
given at the marriage. 

. This conformity of the practice of the Nestoiiana 
to that of the ancient Israelites is made very obvi^ 
Oos by a reference to the third chapter of Hosea : a 
portion of the sacred volume hitherto obscure, but 
now most clearly illustrated. During the period 
et probation, firom the betrothment to the marriage, 
the espoused wife receives protection and occa«» 
nonal .proyisionsi or other favours from her ojffum^ 
ced husband, however distant the consummation 
of their ccmjogal umoDu 

• Among the modem ** Jews, the brldeir^om pott a liag on th« 
fiiifer of hie bride, aayingi by thit ring thoa art my spauttt accord* 
ing to the custom of Moses and the children of Israel."— Bib. An- 
tiquities, vol. i., p. 150. ^ t Hosea, iii., 2. 

I S«d Sntth and Xhright's Researches, vol. ii.^ p. 198. 
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The fBctirals <^ the weddbg, when it finely 
takes place, usually continue through a whole 
week (Qen., xadx., 27. Judges, xiv., 17, 18) ; the 
eompardans of the bridegroom are in attendance, 
and the bridal procession is conducted with great 
diq[)lay. The bride, decked in all her ornaments 
and covered with a rich veil, is conducted to her 
new home in the midst of shoutings and rejoicingS) 
^ the voice of the bridegroom and the voice of the 
bride.'' Her new friends, who meet her at the 
gate, throw over her handfuls of raisins and other 
fruit or grain, often mingled with smaB coin, in 
token of their desire that she may be frmtful and 
prosperous. This custom is also observed among 
the modem Jews. The same rqiroach is attached 
to both celibacy and sterilUy as among the ancient 
Hebrews, unless^ as in some, very rare cases, the 
former is in consequence of a religious vow. In 
other cases marriage is deemed a duty. 

Chastity is a virtue which is general among 
the Nestorian females; and reference is always 
had to the peculiar custom among the ancient He« 
brews alluded to in Deut, xxii, 15-20. A nu- 
morous o&pring, and particularly of sons, is much 
desired ; and happy is he who bringetfa ^^ tidings 
to the father, saying, a man*child is bom unto 
thee, makbg him veiy glad." 

Infants, immediately after birth, are washed in 
cold water; and^ after being rubbed all over with 
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a quantity of fine salt, are wrapped in swaddling- 
clothes (visually a quantity of old rags) : a custom 
alluded to by the prophet Ezekiel (xvL, 4) : ^ Thou 
wast not salted at all, nor swaddled at all ;" ** nei- 
ther wast thou washed in water." Children are 
nursed by their mothers till they are two and a half 
or three years of age. They are nursed while re-* 
posing in their cradle, which is just high enough to 
enable them to obtain their nourishment, while the 
mother sdts upon the floor, with her side towards the 
cradle. The daughters, at a very early i^e, are 
sold into wedlock, while the sons and their children 
remain under the roof of their father, who b the 
patriarch of the whole household. In case oi the 
father's death, the eldest son succeeds to his place, 
and inherits, by right of primogeniture, much of 
his father's autliority. In case ihe daughtars re- 
main unmarried on the death of their father, the 
brothers dispose of them, and receive fhe dowry 
for themselves. The degrees of consanguinity 
within which matrimony is considered lawful, being 
settled by Christian councils, we must not, in this 
particular, look for the customs of aiitiquity. In 
most respects, the whole domestic economy bears 
a more striking analogy to that of the ancient Is- 
raelites than. I have seen among any other peo- 
ple in the East. 

There is also in their occupations and mode 
of livmg a very close conformity to the state of 
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the ten tribes at the time of thar captivity* Some 
of the latter cultiyated their fields and vin^ards ; 
and we have seen that this is the case also with 
many Nestorians, and that they do it in the same 
manner^ and with the same utensils. But in their 
character as shepherds the comparison is yet more 
remarkable. When the Hebrews went into Egypt, 
they were a commimity of shepherds; and, having 
a district asfflgned to ihem which was particularly 
adapted to the sustenance of their flocks, they re- 
tained this character during the four centuries of 
their sojourn there. 

On tiieir arrival upon the bordera of the Prom- 
ised Land forty years after, we find them greatly 
increaang their flocks, and preparing to lead in 
their new abodes their early pastoral occupations 
on a large scale. To say nothing of later acqui- 
dtions from the conquered Canaanites, we find 
them taking firom tiie Midianites alone more than 
six hundred and seventy thousand sheep.* There 
was also a strong desire manifested, particularly 
by some of the ten tribes, to secure a good gra- 
zing country for their numerous flocks, '^ because 
they had a very great multitude of cattieJ* Hence 
it appears that the Israelites, though tiiey paid 
some necessary attention to agriculture, were, as 
a people, a nation of iShepherds. Their flocks 
comprised their chief wealth. At a later day we 
find the two and a half tribes on the east of the 

* NomlMn, zxzi.. 32. 
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Jordan, extending thdr borders to obtain a wider 
range for their increasing flocks ; to which fhey 
added, from the Hagarites alone, no less than tw^o 
hundred and fifty thousand sheep at one time.* 

These tribes, as we have seen, were the first to 
be earried away into Assyria ; and we have also 
seen that they and the other tribes were placed to- 
gether in a region so peculiarly adapted to pastu- 
rage, that a large portion of it was called Gozan, 
or pasture. Were they placed there without their 
flocks ? Was it not a more important object with 
the kings of Assyria to enrich their country by 
stocking it with many thousands of sheep, than it 
was to obtain tiie Israelitidi shepherds alone, and 
let them abandon their invaluable flocks 1 and 
especially when they were to occupy a region 
where they could not subsist themselves, and much 
less be a source of profit to thdir new mastenr 
without them. Moreover, how were they to sub- 
dst during their long journey without their flocks T 
Some have objected to the account of the inspired 
historian, that ^ixU Israel was carried away," on 
the ground that sustenance could not have been 
found for such a multitude, either during the jour-^ 
ney or on arriving at thor new habitations ; and 
the objection might seem very plaurible if they 
went without their flocks; but, with them, there 
could be no want of food. If we are to credit 

 I Chion., T. 
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the account oi Esdras* that tfaey were a year and 
a half in making the journey, the necessity for ta* 
king th^ flocks with them to afford sustenance to 
their families was more imperious. Having my- 
self followed in the traek of the c&ptive Israelites 
over the vast plain of Mesopotamia, and across 
the Ti^is into the central highlands of Assyria; 
lodging in the black tents of the Arabs, and see- 
ing how slowly they move from place to place 
with their immense flocks, which everywhere af- 
ford the chief sustenance to their families, it ap- 
peared evident that the children of Israel might 
have travelled in the same way without sulcus 
difficulty. As the whole route, by varying the 
course, affords abundant pasturage, the Israelites 
had only to move on leisurely, and avail them'* 
selves of the most favourable season for crossing 
the different parts of the country, when they 
would safely reach thdr new home. Although a 
year or more might elapse, neither they nor the 
animals that furnished their support would suffer 
very greatly from the long journey ; while the 
means of sustenance would* be at hand an their 

* 4th Eadnw, ziil, 45. A carefiil comparison of this account, 
in the original, mnst satisfy any one that it can' refer to nothing 
ekm Uum the cq>thity by Shabnanator, 2 Kings, zvil, 6; as w« 
tie expraaslytoldUiat they CToasad the Enphratet. AstheTigrie 
unites with this river, it may have been included under the same 
name. The country ArMoret may be the same as Hattareh or 
Hattaveh (i. e , Halab), or Ararat. 
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urival, and tliey 'would soon form an attacluncnt 
to thmr new mountain abodes* 

Having seen fkat the Israelites followed, in % 
gKat measure, the life of shepherds until the time 
of their captivity, and that they took their flocks 
with them into the land of their exile, where'^ a 
region adapted only to pasturage was asngned 
them, we shall naturally expect to find them still 
pasturing their dieep upon the mountains, as most 
of the Nestorian Cluistians do at the present day. 
It is in connexion with the fact that the ten trityes 
came to this veiy region in the character of keep** 
ers of sheep, that an importance is attached to the 
same character and practice in the Nestorian 
tribes. "While their fixed habitations, their solid 
stone houses, thdr large villages, their ancient 
churches, and their long-cherished associations 
with their adopted and secure home, forbid the 
idea of their bemg a migratory people, we find a 
large portion of them retiring to Zazan, and 
spending fi^m m to nine months in the year un- 
der Ihe tabernacles while tendmg their flocks upon 
the mountains. Their cUef wealth consists in 
sheep' and goats, which furnish them with food 
and clothing. There may you see the good shep- 
herd calling his own sheep by name, leading them 
•'into green pastures and beside the still waters,** 
and " carrying the lambs in his bosom," or ^^ seek- 
ing that which is lost." If, in their more oqposed 
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mtoations, llie enemy sarprises them and steals 
some of their favourite sheep, they stand prepared 
to redeem their loss by a larger reprisal £rom the 
fold of the invader* While they do not seek to ex- 
tend their boundaries by aggressive warfare, they 
manifest the same fearless spirit that was so char- 
acteristic of their Israelitish aticestors ; and they 
are no less feared by the tribes among whcHn they 
live. Nor is it surprismg, when we look at the 
inaccessible nature of their country, Bod their re-* 
maikaUy isolated condition, that they retain tor 
the present day so much of thar {Nrimittve Hebrew 
character. 

A bcmd of union ISce that of their Jewish ori-* 
ffXkf appears to have operated in preserving their 
wnty and primitive nm^dicity of character. At 
Hie same time, thdr preservation as a distinct peo- 
ple, in their peculiar drcumslanees, affords proof 
of the eadstence of some bond of union like tfiat 
of their common relation to Israel, as really as the 
same fact is evinced in the history of the Jews 
throughout the world. 

Y 
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CHAFTERX. 

The CoDTeTsicm of the Ten Tribes to Christiamty. 

That the lost tribes of Israel are now, and have 
long been, within the pale of the Christian Church, 
may awaken general surprise, if not incredulity. 
It is therefore highly important, in order to obtain 
a candid decision of our main question, that this 
part of the subject receive a careful examinatbn. 

But why diottld we be incredulous as to the fact 
of their converson haying already occurred, since 
the pen of inspiration has predicted that event 1 
If in imagination we have been accustomed to re- 
gard them Jews adhering to Judaism, it is natu* 
ral that we diould assodate with the name the 
idea of inveterate enmity to the Messiah. But 
what is the evidence that such is their condition 1 
Should the objection be made, that ^^ blindness in 
part has happened to Israel, until the fulness of 
the Gentiles be come in/' its applicability is ad- 
mitted in the case of many of the lost ^eep of 
the Jewish fold, and is true, also, b comparison 
with the greater light which is yet to be revealed 
with regard to alL But the same apostle also in- 
Jbrms us that, as in the days of Ellas, Qoi had 
reserved to himself seven thousand who had not 
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bowed the knee unto Baal : '^ Even so, then, at this 
present time, also, there is a remnant according to 
the election of grace,*' while only a part, " the res*," 
were blinded. — ^Rom., xi., 4r-7. If all the ridi 
blessings promised in connection with their conver- 
sion have not, as yet, been realized, it is because 
the change has been more nominal than real ; or, 
if ttk&T graces once flourished, they have become 
dormant under the thousand untoward influences 
that have rolled in upon them. 

In the following chapter we shall endeavour to 
place this point in its true light, and remove all 
apprehension of the failure of one iota of what 
God has promised. In the mean time, let us, un- 
Inased by preconceived opinions, proceed to ex- 
amine the evidence to be adduced in support of 
the position, that the ten tribes received the Gospel 
in the apostolic age of the ChurcL 

I. Some of them were present, and heard the 
Gospel on ike day of Pentecost *^ Parthians and 
Medei^* are the first mentioned among the Jews 
who were then ass^nbled at Jerusalem, *^ out of 
every nation under Heaven." Parthia, at that pe- 
riod, comprised the countiy of Miabene, or that 
part of Assfyria where the greater part of the ten 
tribes then resided. The speech of Agrippa, al- 
ready quoted, as well as andent history, establish- 
es the locality of ancient Parthia : " If your fellow- 
tribes in Adiabene," says the king, ^* would come 
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to your assistance, yet the Parthians ndll not let 
thm." A part of these tribes also lived in the 
ddes of die Medes. They probably had heard of 
the ^^ fame of Jesus, that was everywhere spread 
abroad*" Perhaps Ihe ** wise men from the East,'' 
who were led by ^' his star" to Bethlehem, the 
birthplace of the Saviour, were sons of Israd. 

The Nestorians have a tradition, that the magi 
who visited our Saviour went from Ooroomiah, a 
city of the Medes. This is supported by certain 
predictions of Zoroaster,* the leader of the magi, 
and a native or rendent of OoroomialL Accord- 
ing to the Zendavesta and Abulpharagius, he fore- 
told the coming oi a posonage ^Hiresponding to 
the character of the Messiah, and charged his dis- 
dples to hasten, at the appearance of ^ his star," 
topay to ibis <' mysterious child^ their devout ado^ 
rations. '^ He," said the venerable seer, "^ is the 
Almighty Word which created the heavens."! 
At a later period in the li& of our Saviour they 
may have se^i him, in their vints to Jerusalem, at 
the great festivals, which they were accustomed to 
obearve. But, however this may be, it is certain 
that Jews fixMn the country where the ten tribes 
then lived, were present on the memorable day of 
Pentecost 

* The NeitorisBS say that tha prophet Zoroaster was a disci* 
pla of Jeremiah : a tradition that derives support from chronolQgy. 
Prideaux, with good reason, thinks Zoroaster was a disciple of 
iome one of the prophets, if not himself a Jew. 

t Spe Binder's Orient. Cus., ▼ol. I, p. 18. 
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Since the return of the captives from the Baby- 
lonish exile^ the term Jews has often been applied 
indiscriminately to the tribe of Judah and to the 
other branches oS the ikmily of Israel. The mul- 
tiludes assembled at Jerusalem, and the thousands 
converted on that day, were, without doubt, com- 
posed, in part at least, of the ten tribes. And, 
after recdving due instruction from the apostles, 
with whom they ^^ continued with one accord in 
the Temple," would they not cany the glad tidings 
to their countrjrmen ? 

n. The apostles and prinutive disciples made it 
their J^si busmess to preach the Gospel '^ to the 
lost d^eep of the house of Israel." The twelve 
and the seventy had. been commisaoned to preach 
to them only ; and, although the last command of 
the Saviour extended to the whole world, so ex- 
clusively were their thoughts upon their own na- 
tion, to whom ** pertained the covenant and the 
promises," that it required a miracle, with a spe- 
cial command, to induce them to preach the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles. It was esteemed ** an unlawftil 
thing for a man, that is, a Jew, to keep company, 
or come unto one of another nation." And they 
were all greatly astonished ^* that on the Gentiles, 
also, was poured out the gift of the Holy Ghost"* 
But, at the time of the conversion of Cornelius, the 
disciples had been '^scattered abroad" seven or 

* Act8,z. 

Y 2 
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aght ye$XB. ^^ Thqr went everpwhere, pretcbing 
the word'' to the most distant of their Jewish 
brethren, but to no others obviouflly, since it was 
then regarded as an ui^Murdonable o£knce to hold 
intoncourse with men who were uncircuiiidsed. 
Where did tiiej go? Would not the conyertB 
ficnn the countiy of die captive Israelites desire the 
Gospel to be preached to their brethren in Assyria, 
orPafiAtaaadJIfedia? Philip went and preached 
with great success among their former enemies, the 
Samaritans, Had none of the disciples any com* 
pasfiion for the ten tribes? We have seen that 
they were not ignorant of &eir situation; and that 
some of the devout Jews from their country were 
at Jerusalem at the time, or just before, the disci* 
pies were scattered abroad, which was the same 
year with the crucifixion, and not long after the 
day of Pentecost 

If we had no other proof, these considerations 
should satisfy us that the ten tribes had the Gkxh 
pe] preached to them almost immediately after the 
great Pentecostal assemblage at Jerusalem. But 
we are not dc^pendant upon this source of proof 
alone. We find the names of the veiy disciples 
who preached in that re^on on the pages of nu» 
merous historians, establishing, beyond a doubt, the 
position, that to the ten tribes the Gospel was 
pleached early in the apostolic age of the Church. 

Origen, Eusebius, Jerome, Ambrose, Nicepho* 
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roB, Baromufl, Natalus, and o&en, testify that 
the apostle Thomas preached in Parthia and otfa« 
er Eastern countries. Natalus Alexander sums 
up the testimony of the anciaits by saying that 
Thomas preached the Qoq;)el to the Partfaians, 
Modes, Persians, &c. — Hist. EocL, iT.| p. 32. 

Ambrose says that Matthew preadied in Me* 
dia«* The apostle Thaddeiis preached in Mesopo- 
tamia, Assyria, and Persia.t '^Aghens, who is 
Ageus and Acheos, trayelled over Assyria.";]: Bar 
Hebreus says, '^ After Adeus, Agheuls, hia disciplei 
began to preach to all the Persians, and Assyr- 
ians, and Medes.''§ ^^ The whole of Pema, aod 
the r^ons of the AsEfyrians, and of the Armeni- 
ans, and of the Medes, received the priesthood 
(Oospel) from Ageus, a weaver of silk clothing, 
a disciple of tiie apostle Thaddeus.''|| 

<' Mares, another discipte of Adeus, proclaimed 
the Gospel in Babylonia, Assyria, and Penda.'^ir 
<< After Agheus, Mares, another disciple of Adeus^ 
preached in Athur" (Assyria).** 

^ If, at any time, Matthew the Evangelist visit- 
ed any of the Eastern re^ons with these (I e., 
Thomas, Adeus, and Mares), he did not, however, 
go beyond the boimds of Nisibis and Assyria, 
but, when he had passed over these regions, soon 

* Assem., Bib. Onent, t. iv., p. 8. f Ibid., pu 15. 
t Ibid. 4 Ibid., y. ir., p. Id 

II Elias of Damascus. Bib. Orient, ▼. if., p. 17. f Ibid. 
•• Ibid., p. 18. BarHabitua. 
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returned. Bartholomew^ also, travelled over these 
and other regions, and preached in greater Arme- 
nia."* ^' Adeus preached at Edessa, and in Athnr 
(Assyria), and Mosul, and in Peraa."t ** At length 
he (Mares [of the seventy]) went to announce 
the Gospel in all the parts of the land of Baby- 
Ion, and of both the Arachae (i. e., both Perna and 
Assyria). * * * Nor did he cease to visit all these 
regions, and also the places in which Thaddeus 
had preached the futh, and to visit, and to cate- 
chise, and to baptize, and to teach, and to build 
up churches, and to cure diseases, and to perform 
fflgns and wonders, until he converted very many 
to the faith, and wonderfully propagated the 
Christian religion in those parts."| Mares Solo- 
mones says that Mar Mares was ordained by the 
seventy ; and that he preached in various provinces 
of the Diglitffi, or Tigris, and in Perns (PeKia).§ 

'' Gregory Bar Hebreus says that Thomas 
preached to the Parthians and Medes. The apos- 
tle Thomas was the first pontiff of the East We 
are taught, from the book of the preaching of the 
holy apostles, that the divine apostle Thomas first 
preached the Christian faith in the East, in Ihe 
second yea/rjirom the ascent of our Lord. * * * He 
preached to different people, viz., Parthians, Medes, 
and Persians," &c.|| 

*^ It seems sufficiently demonstrated that Chris- 

* Assem., ▼. iv., p. 20. f Ibid., Amms, 

t Bib. Orient, ▼. !▼., p. 20. ^ Ibid., p. 22. || ML, p. 33. 
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tiaiiSy laymea, deacons, priests, and bbbopSi have 
always been in Persia firom the apostolic times, 
and forward in an uninterrupted succession.'^* 
^ The Magi, who had adored Christ, first intro- 
duced the seed of the QospeL"* 

" The Parthians, Medesf, Elamites, and those 
who inhabited Mesopotamia, and wondered at the 
apostles speaking with various tongues, after they 
lud recdved the Holy Ghost, doubtless introduced 
the faith of Christ into their own regions,''f 

" Thaddeus, Thomas, and other disciples in per- 
son taught in Syria, Chaldea, and Persia. Fbal- 
ly, the martyrs of eyeiy sex, age, and ccmdition, 
confirmed with thor own blood the &ith that was 
everywhere propagated*"^ '^ He (L e.. Mares) 
received his clerical office from Ades and Thomas, < 
for-they two made him patriarch of all the East 
These three disciples and their successors taught 
the whole region of the East, fix>m the passage of 
the Ecq[dirates even to One fardiest parts of the 
£ast"§ Atnrus. 

IIL The ten tribes were in a state peculiarly fa- 
vourable to the reception of the GospeL They 
were not hardened by rqecting the perscmal minis- 
try of Christ, or by aiding in the work of cruci** 
fixion. Consequently, they were firee fit>m the 
curse which has, to the present day, rested with 

* AtMm., Bib. Oiisnt^ v. it., p. 33. f Ibid. 

t Ibid., p. 36. i Ibid., t. iv., p. 19. 
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fearful weight upon those who uttered the impre- 
cation^ " His blood be on us and on our children !*' 
But there was no such cause operating upon the 
captive Israelites to imbitter them against the Sa- 
viour. Nor have we any evidence Aat they were 
expecting a mere temporal king m the promised 
Messiah. For a thousand years they had held 
very little intercourse with the two tribes; add 
their national antipathies would naturally render 
them averse to the idea of political union ; while, 
on the other hand, the report they received from 
the ^' wise men/'* who went expressly to worship 
the Messiah, must have favoured the expectation 
of a spiritual rather than a temporal head. And 
what they saw and experienced on the day of Poi* 
tecost was also calculated to prqpare them, and 
those who heard their report, to wdcome the Ges- 
pel. Their hearts, too, were probably softened by 
their long captivity. In a word, their drcumstan* 
ces appear to have been altogether favourable to 
thdbr conversion. 

IV. History furnishes evidence of the conversion 
of theten tribes to Christianity under the preachf* 
ing of the aposdes and their immediate successoia 
Some of the proof has been given incidentally in 

* The Nestorians say that the " wise men** took with them 
gold as an acceptable present for the Messiah as an earthly king ; 
but, knowing that he was also a Divine personage, they brought 
frankincense and myrrh to bum as incense in their adorations be- 
fore hira. 
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our preceding quotations. I shall introduce .one 
pr two passages more from the pages of the learn- 
ed Assemani, to whose volumes the curious reader 
is referred. ^* The Adjabena (L e.^ inhabitants of 
Adiabene), Elamites, Persians, and Medes/' ^ys 
Assemani, '^ were 'brought over to the faith by the 
apostles Thomas, Thaddeus, Simon, Matthew, and 
Bartholomew, and by the disciples Ade, Mares, 
and Agheus, as has been shown above from Greek, 
Latin,. and Syrian authors. After those first apos- 
tles of the Persians, the prelates subject to the 
archbish(^ of Seleuda aided either in imbuing the 
same people with thesacred rites of the Christians^ 
or in confirming them in the faith whiqbthey had 
embraced." And again he says, ^^ First of all be- 
yond Mesopotamia, as it appears, Adjabena (Adi- 
abene) and Elamites, two of the provinces of the 
Persian kingdom, very.quickly embraced the Chrii»- 
tian faith, viz., in the very commencement of the 
infant church."* 

Here we are told that the inhabitants of the 
v^ places where the captive Israelites then Uved, 
were converted to the Christian faith under the 
preaching of the apostles, who went everywhere 
preadung the word several years before the disci- 
ples preached to the Gentiles. 

£usebius,f the earliest of our ecclesiastical histori- 

* Assemani, Bib. Orient., toL It., p. 414. 
t Hist EccL, lib. ii., c. 1. 
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ans^ expresdy iiifiofins US tlmt tbe aposdes ^ were D^ 
yet in a atuaticm to yentare to impart the fidth to flie 
nationSy and, therefore, o&ly announced it to the 
Jews." This was after the dispersion of the disci- 
pies and before the conversicn of Cornelius, whidi 
is mentioned suhsequentl j. Eusebius states, on the 
authority of Origen, that Parthia was assigned to 
Thomas; and he sums up the general success of 
the Gospel among tke Israelites in the following 
graphic language : " Thus, then, under a celestial 
influence and co-operation, the doctrine of the Sa- 
fiour, like the rays of the sun, quickly irradia* 
ted the ^ndiole world. Presently, in accordance 
with Divine prophecy, the soqimI of his inspired 
eTangdists and apostles had gone throughout all 
die earth, and their words to the end of the world. 
Throughout eveiy dty and viUage, like a replen* 
ished gamer, churches were seen abounding and 
filled with members."* At length he menticns 
the conversdon of Cornelius, and the first Gentile 
converts under Peter and Paul, as an act of the 
special, ^^ gratuitous benercdence of God;" making 
it evident that the success of the Gospel among the 
Jews was prior to its reception by theGentiks. 
And hence we infer that the numerous converts 
in the country of the ten tribes must have been 
the captive sons of IsraeL 

* Hbt Etclet., lib. it, c. 3. 
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CHAPTER XL 

Scriptunl Proof of their Conyenioii.— Speech of Paul.— Epistle 

of James. 

BcT the inquiiY may be made, ivfay. if the ten 
tribes were sJ^ly Averted to the Christian 
faith, is there no mention made of it in^y of the 
apo^Iicwritingsl Inreply,Iask,whyisLr«no 
mention made of the labours of the zealous Thorn* 
as and others, who carried them the Go^el ? Is 
not the cdlence of Scripture in relatitm to tbem 
presumptire evidence tiiat they were labouring 
at a distance from the writers of the New Testa* 
ment 1 And why is there no mention made of the 
exitennye spread of the Gkispel reconkd by Euse- 
bins? That the word should be preached thus 
extensively before the destrubtion of Jerusalem 
(Luke, xxL, 32), or, at least, during the lifetime 
of some of the apostles (Mat., xvi, 28 ; Mark, ix., 
1), we are expressly told by our Lord himself, and 
we cannot doubt that his word was accomplidied* 
Its verity is found in history. 

With this proof before us, it is sufficient to know 
that there is no intimation in the writings of the 
New Testament that the ten tribes were not brought 
into the Gospel covenant Paul, in speaking of 
the rejection of the Jewish nation, tells tbe Romans 
that they must not think that all Israel was cast 

Z 
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away; for> as Qod had reserved to himself no less 
than seven thousand who had not bowed the knee 
to Baal, while Elias thought he was left alone^ 
so, then, at that lime, there was ^^ a renmant, ac- 
cording to the election of grace," perhaps as great- 
ly surpassing their expectations as the seven thou- 
sand exceeded the belief of Elijah. 

Nor is it surprising if the Romans were igno- 
rant of the success of the Qospel among the cap- 
tive Israelites, when we remember that the latter 
were Uving at so great a distance from them, and 
in die Parthian empire. But let us see if we can- 
not find something in the apostolic writings more 
positive than this general intimation of Paul in 
Bomans, xL, 4, 5, 7. 

In his able defence before King Agr^pa (Ads^ 
xxvi), Paul incidentally alludes to the piety* and 
devotion of the ten tribes, in comimon with, num- 
bers firom the two tribes, who cherished the same 
glorious hope of life and blessedness beyond die 
grave which sustained him in all his trials and 
sufferings. " Unto which promise our twelve tribes, 
instantly serving God day and nighf, hope to 
come." Our twelve tribes; the twdve tribes of 
us (Or.). Was the learned and inspired apostle 
ignorant of the situation of the ten tribes? Why, 
then, does he class them with the other two 1 

 Howes's Works, ▼. i., p. 567. " We find the apostle speaking 
of tbe;»e(y of the twelve tribes, Acts, xxvi, 7." 
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Did he^ as some have conjectured^put they^to who 
had returned, or who, perhaps, remained after their 
captivity, in the place of the whole kingdom of Is- 
rael? Or did he, as others have maintained, 
speak of Judah only as the twelve tribes 1 Either 
of these portions supposes that Paul was as igno- 
rant as we are of the situation of his brethren ac- 
cording to the flesL But was Paul, with all his 
learning, and under the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, too, less informed than Josephus, who, not 
twenty years after this, tells us so explicitly that 
^ the ten tribes were to that day in the land of 
their captivity, beyond the Euphrates V* More- 
over, Paul was addressing a Jew of great learning, 
whom he knew ^^ to be expert in all CMStoms and 
questions which are among the Jews." If any 
one will say that Paul was ignorant of the situa- 
tion of the ten tribes, Agrippa certainly was not. 
He is the same King Agrippa who, three or 
four years afterward, in the famous speech from 
which we have already quoted, mentions the fact, 
admitted by all, that the ten tribes were then in 
captivity under the Parthians beyonld the Euphra- 
tes, and in Addabene; just where we have seen the 
Gospel was preached so early as the second year 
after the ascension of our Lord, or twenty-seven 
years previous to the delivery of this speech of 
pBxJi before King Agrippa. We have seen that it 
took effect there ; that the people readily embraced 
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ChristiaDity in great numbers; and that churches 
were organized and edified in the faith. And now 
Paul, in addressing one who was conversant in all 
these matters, iq>eaks of their piety as a well-known 
&ct ; ^' Our twelve tribes indanJUy serving GodJ* 
We have no reason to believe that the temple ser- 
vice was ever revived among the ten tribes after 
their captivity ; and, furthermore, the language of 
Paul is peculiar to the Christian dispensation, and 
IS in the present tense, referring to what was then 
being done among a people who had already em- 
braced the Gospel. "For which hope's sake,'^ 
says Paul, " I am accused of the Jews." It was 
not the hope of the promised Messiah, for Christ 
had already come; and bow could Paul be ar« 
raigned for hoping for his appearance, as did the 
unconverted Jews 1 But it was the Aope of the 
resurrecHon of eternal life promised through a 
risen Saviour, and which was specially dear to 
every believer in Christ It was that hope which 
the apostle in his epistles labours so much to es« 
tablish upon a firm foundation, and for which he 
was ready to suffer the loss of all thmgs, ** If by 
any means," says he, " I might attain unto the res- 
urrection of the dead." 

To this hope the rites of Judaism had so little 
direct reference, that the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion was entirely rgected by a large portion of 
those Jews who continued to practise them ; while 
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it was the animatbg theme of the co&rerted Is- 
raelitei^, who served God. day and night under the 
banners of the Qospel. To this promise the ten 
tribes, who had probably, till then, been buried in 
the delusions of idolatry, now ^^ hoped to come. 
It was the hope '^ brought to light in the Gospd 
through Christy who is our life ; and those only 
who believed in him had encouragement to serve 
God day and night, "knowing that their labour 
was not in vain in the Lord." 

If the captive Israelites were not thus serving 
Grod, why do we not hear Agrippa, who was ac- 
quainted with their condition, objecting that they 
were* serving idols, and not Grod 7 But, having 
been reminded how many there were who ha^ 
embraced the hope of the promise for which Paul 
was arraigned, and instn»2^ed as to the ground of 
that hppe, instead of raising objections, he is 
ready to join this band of believers, and exclaims, 
"Almost thou peisuadest me to be a Christian 
[also]." He gave full credit to all that Paul had 
said ; he saw what numbers, even including their 
brethren in captivity, had embraced the faith that 
inspired the apostle with such zeal and eloquence, 
and he was ready, hot only to have acquitted Paul 
and set him at hberty, but was almost persuaded 
to become a Christian himself. 

The Epistle of James furnishes evidence still 
more conclusive than the foregomg of the conver- 

Z2 
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sionoftlie ten tribes. It k addrassed to Uie toefve 
tribes which are scattered abroad. They are 
greeted as brethren. They are ^leouraged by 
promifles and conuderations applicable only to 
Christians* Their faitb in Christ is commended* 
Throaghoat the epistle they are exhorted and ad* 
monished as brethren, as bdoved brethren; terms 
that are repeated not leas than twelve times in 
this sliort epistle. Thar churches and the elders 
of the Church are mentioned; and no one oan 
doubt, in view of the internal evidence contained 
in the epistle, tiiiat it was addressed to the twelve 
tribes as Christians. It was written about the 
year sixty or sixty-one, ahnost thirty years after 
the crucifixion, and about twenty-five years afl^r 
the Gospel was proclaimed by Thomas* and others 
among the ten tribes ; 9P that the Qoq)el had not 
only i>e€Xi long established and taken deep root 
among them, but the ardour of their first love had 
had time to cool. That it had considerably abated, 
might reasonably be inferred from the expostula* 
tions jmd reproofe of the venerable apostle ; and 
this may have been the principal occasion of the 
letter being addressed to them. James, bebg at 
the head of ike Jewish Church, and bidiop of Je* 
rusalem, felt at liberty to use great plainness of 
speech in addressmg the Jewish converts while in 
ttieir backslidden state ; though he does so in the 
spirit of kindness and courtesy. 

* Assem., Bib. Oritnt., ▼. it.) p. 3S. 
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Aithoogh Hie twelve tribes were scattered 
abroad, and a great part of than in the distant 
countries of the Parthians and Medes, the apostle 
appears to have been well acquainted with their 
circumstances and wants, and knew into what par- 
ticular sins they had fallen, and just how to adapt 
his epistle to their case . For this his situation in the 
Holy City, the centre of information as well as of 
influence in the Helx'ew nation, was peculiarly fa* 
Tourable ; and, as we have seen that Josephus, 
and King Agrippa, and Paul, all living in that 
age, knew the abode and condition of the captive 
Israelites, we could not for a moment suppose that 
James was less informed of their situation, even 
if there was not the clearest evidence to that ef- 
fect in his epistle. They were not then '^ the lost 
tribes,'' as they have been for centuries past. Not 
^y were they well known, but, while we have 
no evidence that there was much general inter- 
course between them and the other Jews, the 
apostles and primitive disciples appear to have be- 
stowed upon them a commendable share of atten- 
tion ; and it is equally clear that the efforts made 
for their conversion were attended with great suc- 
cess.* Of thdr immediate reception of the Gos- 
pd of Matthew, to which the other scriptures 
were soon added, in their ancient language, we 
have already spoken. While the Epistle to the 

* AMem., Bib. Orient, ▼. ir., p. 414. 
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IMxevn may hare been imtten lAore eapeddly 
for the Jews in Jerusalem or Palestine, it is plain 
that the Epistle of James was addressed as much 
to the ^^ as to the two tribes. Beza, Cave, Scott, 
Fabricius, Bishop Tomline, and others, are of opin- 
ion that it was addressed to the believing Jews, 
who were dispersed all over the world* Michae* 
lis considers it certain that Saint James wrote to 
persons already converted from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Benson is of opinion that this epistle 
was written to the converted Jews out of Pales- 
tine ; while very few think it was addressed to all 
the Jews, whether converted or not* In addition 
to what has been said on this point, I may add the 
following from Bishop Tomline : ^^ The object of 
the apostolic epistles was to confirm and not to 
convert; to correct what was amiss in those who 
did believe, and not in those who did not. believe. 
The sense of the above inscription seems to be 
limited to the believing Jews by what follows al- 
most immediately, ^ The trial of your faith work- 
eth patience' (i., 31). And again, ^My brethren 
have not the frdth of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Lord of Glory, with respect of persons' (ii^ 1)* 
These passages covld not be addressed to unbe- 
lievers." (Bishop Tomline's Chr. Theol., p. 472.) 
If, then, James wrote only to converted Jews, and 
to the ten tribes as well jus the two, the ten tribes 
were already converted. 

* Home's Introduction, ▼. !▼., p. 41S. 
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Haying shown that the ten tribes were^ as a 
people, converted to Christianity in the apostolic 
age of the church, few words will be required to 
prove that the Nestorian Christians are their direct 
descendants* 

1. They inhaUt the same places that were oc- 
cupied by the ten tribes at the time of their con- 
veision, and until the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, as has been already shown. 

2» Nestorian churches and prelates have flour- 
ished in an uninterrupted succession in the same 
places where they were founded by the apostles 
among the Israelites. '^Succeeding those first 
apostles of the Persians [Thomas, Thaddeus, &c, 
who preached in ^diahene and Media], the pre- 
lates subject to the ardibishop of Seleuda aided 
dither in imbuing the same people with the sacred 
rites of the Christians, or in. confirming them in the 
faith which they had embraced."* 

Now it is well known that Sdeucia was firom 
the earliest times the chief seat of authority and 
influence among the Nestorians, and that their 
archbishop, and subsequently their patriarchs, re- 
cdded thare, and ruled over the whole country in- 
habited by the ten tribes. Mares, above named, 
governed the church at Seleuda in the year 82,f 
and from that time it continued to be the residence 
of the archbishop till A.D. 498, when the Nes- 

^ Bib. Orient, r. i?., p. 414. t lb., p. 36. 
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torians, beconung the domihant sect m the East, 
made it the seat of their new patriarch,* whose 
successors occupied it till the year 762, when it 
was removed to Bagdad.f 

AdiabeTie (Adjabena), Assyria, and Halah (Hal- 
achs) were metropolitan bishoprics, whose pre- 
lates, in A.D. 862, had the principal agency in or- 
daining the Nestorian patriarchs^ and they had 
embraced the Christian faith in the very com- 
mencement of the infant church.§ ^^ The schools 
of the Syrians flourished nowhere more than in 
^diabene,^* ^ This is a r^on of Persia mostly 
inhabited by Christians."|| As before remarked, 
Adiabene is the region inhabited by the main 
body of the Nestorians, as it was formerly by the 
captiye Israelites. ' At a later day it is mentioned 
as a district of Persia, as it was of Parthia in the 
first century. Now compare these facts with the 
statement of Assemani: ^It iseems sufficiently 
demonstrated that Christians, laymen, deacons, 
priests, and bishops have always been in Persia, 
from the apostolic times and forward in an tmtn- 
terrupted succession.''^ And agam :« From this 
number of ancient churches any one may be sat- 
isfied how widely the Christian religion was for- 
merly propagated in the regions of Assyria, Adja- 

 Bib. Orient., ▼. iv., p. 67, f lb., p, 625. 

t lb., p. 415-16. ^ lb., p. 414. 

(I lb., p. 039-3. f lb., p. 33, 419. 
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bena (Adiabene), Germea (adjoining Adiabene), 
«nd Chalach^na (Halah)." 
. Thus have we traced, by the light of history, a 
regular connexion between the converted Israel- 
ites and the present Nestorians. The Jews assert 
very pocdtively that the Nestorians were converted 
from Judaism to Christianity immediately after 
the death of Christ This statement was made 
by the fore-mentioned Daniel and Ezekiel, in the 
presence of myself and our native helpers, and it 
has been repeatedly made by other Jews. The 
accounts of the Nestorians themselves entirely har- 
monize vrith the testimony of history and of their 
Jewish brethren, that they received the Gospel di- 
rectly from the apostles. And they mention, as 
thdbr first religious teachers, the same apostles 
whose names have so frequently come before us as 
those who propagated the Gospel among the ten 
tribes. They also point out particular places 
where different individuals of these apostolic mis- 
sionaries preached, and where some of them laid 
down their lives. Several of these places harve 
monuments of long standing erected to the mem- 
ory of their beloved apostles. 

A very substantial stone church which I saw in 
the north part of Asstyria vfras, at a very early day, 
erected to the memory of the apostle Bartholomew, 
who preached in that r^on, particularly in the 
present district of Albagb. Some of the Syriac 
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wiiiexB hsxe aflSnoed that it was built by Baithol« 
omew himself.* But the Nestoriaosj probably with 
more correctness, aangn to it a somewhat later date* 
Other places in Assyria are indicated where Thad- 
deus and Mares proclaimed the Gospel ; and in 
Media, near the Lake of Ooroomi^iii is a church 
called Mar Tooma or Thoma, from the apostle 
Thomas, who is said to hare made that his last 
stopping-place before proceeding on his way to* 
wards India. "■ 

The Nestorians regard the apostle Thomas with 
much interest, as one of the chief instruments in 
their conversion to Christianity^ and with some 
others, and eG{>e(nally Thaddeus, who remained 
with them a longer period, he is mentioned with 
great affection 

The Nestorians have the historyf of churches 
now standing in Adiabene, or the central parts of 
Assyria, that were built more than two centuries 
before the Mohammedan era. One in 0(»roomiah 
is said to have been built in the second century of 
the Christian «ra ; and another, which was taken 
from the Nestorians by the Moslems,! bearing a 

* I haw ta andent Syiiui MS., giving some ac^oimt of Bar- 
tholomew's labours in Assyria, which says that he was from the 
tribe of Isacchar, thus making him of the ten tribes. See alfN> Cal- 
met, art. Bartholomew. He is also called Nathaiuelf or Nathan- 
iel Bar Tolemey. 

t Tesheta d'Mer Eziah, Syr. MS. 

t The mosque into which it has heen converted is regarded as 
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datei in the Cufic character^ of repairs made by 
tbem about aeTen centuries ago. The Mohaminch 
dans say it was an old building at that time* 
While a want of historical records makes it difficult 
to fix satvtfactonly the date of particular churches, 
enough is known to show that Nestorian church** 
es, now standing, w^e erected before the beginnii^ 
of the fifth century ; wh^, as we have seen, Je- 
rome assures us that the ten tribes were still in this 
i^on, ^^ their captiyity having never been loosed."* 

The Jews and other classes of the people testi- 
fy to the rery early residence of the Nestorians 
in this ooui^, making it appear that they have 
not succeeded in the place of the captive IsraeUtes 
at a late day* 

The present race of Mohammedans (the AS- 
shars) are not the natives of thi» soil, but came 
from Khorassan, or from the east of the Caspian 
Sea, only a few centuries ago. But their learned 
men say there is no doubt of the great antiquity 
of the Nestorians, who, they affirm, were here be- 
fore the Christian era. The Jevirs who were car- 
ried captive by the Idngs of Assyria to these parts, 
say the residence of the Nestorians has been con- 
temporary vrith their own. 

None of these Nestorians pretend to tell when, 

ao sacred that no Christian had been allowed to enter it till I ob- 
tained permission for our party to visit it aboat a year ago. Its 
dome is aboat sixty feet high, and it is the best edifice in the dty. 
* Tom. vi., p. 7, 80. 

A A 
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or under what circumstances, their ancestors came 
here. But, on my showing some of their most in* 
teOigent scholars the account of the captivity of 
the ten tribes under the Assyrian kings, they have 
said at once that this must have been the occaaon 
of their removal from the land of their fathers. 
If they came here since the commencement of the 
Christian era, it is truly strange that all of them 
should be so totally ignorant on the subject, and 
stranger still that no one should have heard of the 
removal of the captive Israelites, whose places the 
present inhabitants now occupy ; and all this while 
there has been a regular, uninterrupted succession 
of bidiops, priests, deacons, and churches, from 
the apostolic times to the present day I 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Prophecies relating to the Conyersion of the Ten Tribes, and their 

future Prospects. 

What prophecies or passages of Scripture, I am 
asked, intimate that the ten tribes should so early 
be visited in mercy, and acknowledge Messiah their 
king ? In reply, I might inquire, which of the in- 
spired prophets informs us that they would not 
welcome their Messiah till many centuries after his 
incarnation 1 But the subject is beset with appa- 
rent difficulties, since it is certain that some of the 
most glorious promises, consequent upon their entire 
conversion and reception to the full favour of God, 
have not, as yet, been accomplished. It becomes 
us, therefore, to review with much care what the 
Holy Spirit has revealed concerning this branch of 
God's chosen people. Passing by, for the present, 
those more cheering predictions that remain to be 
fulfilled, and others which, though in process of 
accomplishment, may be regarded by some as 
of equivocal import, we will direct our attention to 
a portion of the prophetic writings which all our 
best critics, both ancient and modem, regard as 
having a direct and specific application to Israel, 
or the ten tribes. I refer to the first three chapters 
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of Hosea, which in Townsend's Bible is entitled^ 
^ Hosea^s first appeal to the Ten Tribes." 

To avoid any appearance of wresting this proph- 
ecy to the support of a particular hypothesis, I 
shall base most of my remarks upon an exposition 
of the judicious Fuller (vol. ii., p. 110). "These 
chapters," he remarks, " are addressed chiefly to 
the ten tribes. Under the forms of sigos and par- 
ables,* as I suppose, he delivers in the first chap- 
ter some very pomted reproofe to that idolatrous 
people, but concludes with great and precious prom- 
ises to their distant posterity." He b commanded to 
go and take " a wife of whoredoms and children 
of whoredoms," and is supposed to have children 
by her. Such a command communicated to the 
people would shock Ihem as grossly indelicate. 
*^ Nay," saith the prophet, like Nathan to David, 
^ but ye are the men ! If the Lord be a husband 
to you, he must have a wife of worse whoredoms 
than these !" On account of their spiritual adul- 
teries, Grod says, ** I will cause to cease the king- 
dom of the house of Israel," and " I vrill no more 
have mercy upon the house of Israel; but I will 
utterly take them away" (v. 4i 6). " Yet the num- 
ber of the children of Israel shall be as the sand 
of the sea, which cannot be measured nor num- 

* Whether the language of theae passages is parabolici or the 
prophet actually formed alliances like those described in the text, 
the interpretation or appUetjton to the idolatrous ImalitM is tbm 
same.— Compare Ezek.^ zzzrii, 1-10. 
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bered ; and it shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, Ye are not my peo- 
ple [the place to which God would cast them 
away], there shall it be said unto ihem, Ye are 
the sons of the living Grod" (y. 10). After 
many cutting things in the second chapter, in 
which, to show the odiousness of Israel's conduct, 
and bring it home to their bosoms, they are again 
compared to an adulterous wife, who, having dis- 
solved the marriage bond, deserved to be strip- 
ped, and, with her spurious of%)ring, turned out 
by her injured husband, they are even told that 
such vrill actually be their portion. Yet, after 
this, from verse 14 to the end, the most -precious 
promises are made to their posterity. His ^^ allu- 
ring her, and bringmg her into the wilderness," 
however, seems rather to be expressive of present 
judgments than of future mercies. It denbtes, I 
apprehend, not the drawings of love, butr the devi» 
sings of Providence, to render her an its own pun- 
ishment* As an injured husband makes use of the; 
adulteries of his wife to convict and banidi her, so 
the Lord would cause the fondness of this people 
for idolatry and idolaters to draw them into the 
Assyrian net (ch. vii., 11, 12), and they should be 

* ^ I cannot find that n^HDD anywhere signifies to influence fai 
a way of m^rcy» but properly means to mUe* or 4tcfrve; and thus 
God, in just judgment, mikes mud dteavts sinners by giving them 
up to their own delusions."— See 2 Chron., xviii., 1^-22. Ezek., 
xiv., 9. 

Aa2 
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away captiye, as into a wilderneis, and 
for a long time be in a manner lost--*Ezek., xx., 
85. Tet| as in the wilderness of old he spake 
kindly to thdr fathers, and thence gave them the 
land of promise, so thence shall she again '^ re« 
ceive her vineyards;" and as '^the raUey of 
Achor/' where Achan's idolatiy was pmiidied, 
was to Israel '^ a door of hope/' in that the fierce 
anger of the Lord was herel^ turned away (Josh., 
Tii., 6), so shall it be m ttin case. After having 
made an example of many fix* their idolatry, ^his 
anger will be turned away, and he will comfort 
the survivers." In what way coald God so ^ speak 
comfortably" unto his outcasts as in the winning 
tones of the Gk)spel 1 In giving them tins Gospel, 
how beautifully did God fulfil hk gracious prom- 
ise, " I wiU speak comfvrtably unto her /" This 
language cannot imply mere temporal blessmgs, 
fi)r they are ngnified under the figure of ** vine- 
yards." It is language addressed to ''her heart" 
(Heb.). And again, the place of her exile was to 
become ** a door of hope," where, after passing 
flirough sore trials, she should be purified from her 
idolatry, and be received into favour with Qoi, as 
was Israel in the valley of Achor. Afflictions may 
soften the heart, and prepare it to welcome with 
gratitude the balm that is offered to heal the an- 
guish of her wounds ; but it is the remedy which 
finally opens '' a door of hope ;" and where shall 
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we find so efficient a remedy as the Gknpel, the 
only hope for lost, perishing man 1 

Grod has verified his promise, and spoken ^ com- 
fortably" to Israel, by giving th^n the Gospel in 
the land of their captivity ; thus opening to them 
ft door of hope, and filhng the afflicted daughter 
of Zion with joy and praise. '' And she shall smg 
there as in the days of her youth.'* What is to 
cause this song for joy ? Certainly it is not the 
triumphal song of her return ftom captivity, for 
the ensuing part of her history forbids such an in« 
terpretation, as does also the language of this pas- 
sage itself: she shall ang there; there, in the 
wilderness. As in the preceding chapter, ** in the 
jrfoce where it was said unto them, Ye are not my 
people [Grod having cast them off], there shall it be 
said. Ye are the sons of the living God.'' Thus, 
'^ she. shall smg ^Aere, as in the days of her youth, 
and as in the day when she came up out of the land 
of I^ypt And it shall come to pass in that day, 
aaith the Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi* (i. e., 
my husband, v. 15, 16), and I will betroth thee 
unto me for ever; yea, I will betroth thee unto 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in lov- 
ing-kindness, and in mercies. I will even betroth 
Ihee unto me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know 
the Lord," v. 19, 20. 

The nature of a betrothment or eq>ousal has 

* Signifying an etpoutedj not a married hiuband. 
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been already explained in treating of the cnstontt 
of the Nestorians. That it does not here mean 
the consummation of the marriage covenant will 
be more fully shown in our examination of Hosea, 
iii. It is, however, a covenant which is entered 
into by the most solemn promises on the part of 
Grod. . And as he has betrothed Israel unto him- 
self in faitiiifulness, so will he return and consum- 
mate that perfect union of which this is the invio- 
lable pledge. With individual Christians this final 
vuuon takes place in another world; but this can- 
not be said of a collective body. If, <u a bodyt 
the children of Israel are espoused to the Lord in 
this world, with a solemn promise that they shall 
know the Lardy or in due time be received into that 
fuir covenant which shall make them one with 
Him ; so in this world only can they, as a body, 
be welcomed to the perfect marriage relation. 

The betrothed wife, as before stated, receives 
the favour and protection, and bears the name, of 
her affianced husband. Thus it has been with the 
captive Israelites, Hiey bear the name of Christ 
their^Head, and for this name thousands of them 
have laid down their lives. They have received 
both temporal and spiritual blessings. Literally 
83 well as figuratively, they have ^* recdved their 
vineyards ;" and though, in the process of trial, 
Qod has brought them through the fire to refine 
them as silver is refined, sp that only a ^* remnant** 
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is kfty stUl tbey have been wonderfully preserved* 
A jealous (jod has watched over them, saying, 
^ He that toucheth you touches the aj^le of mine 

In great £adthfulness has he fulfilled his prom^ 
ise : *^ And in that day will I make a covenant 
for ihem with the beasts of the field, and with &e 
fowls of heaven, and with the creepmg things of 
the ground [with all that might hurt them] ; and 
I will break the bow and the sword, and the bat« 
tie out of the land,* and will make than to lie 
down safely" (v. 18). 

Long before I had any idea that the Nestorian 
Christians were the special subjects of such a cov<* 
enant, it was to me matter of tl^ greatest astonish-^ 
ment and admiration, that they had, as it were by 
a special interposdtion of Providence (I had almort 
said by a wonderful miracle), been kept in so 
much safety, surrounded by enemies who have 
stood ready to devour them. But in vain have 
the beast and the false prophet sought their (de- 
struction. No enemy has ever been suffered to 
enter thdr munition of rocks. The Turks, the 
Persians, the Koords, have all attempted it in vain. 
( They have penetrated to the borders of their strong- 
holds, and raised the sijrord against them with such 
relentless fury, that the place of greatest carnage 

* The Hebrew word y^y^, eretz ia as often rendered Umd at 
aaitbt and here it appean to agree best with the context. 
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is to this day called the '' lake of Uood V* But 
God had made a covenmd with their enemies, 
saying, ^^Thus far, but no farther, shalt thou go." 
A place was still provided where they might lie 
down safely : a stronghold which the armies of 
the redoubtable Omar attempted in Tain to pene- 
trate. The people have no tradition of its ever 
having been entered by, a foreign foe. As I pass- 
ed through the whole loigth of their secure mount- 
mn abode, travelling over rocks and precipices, 
where the wild goats could scarcely secure a foot- 
ing, and through rocky defiles which even the 
hardy mules, that were accustomed to the country, 
could not pa3S ; everywhere the vision was bound- 
ed by nature's bulwarks rising to the clouds, as if 
to form a place where God would ^^ make them 
to lie down safely." 

Nor were they insensible to his protecting care. 
They felt that it was the work of the Great Shep- 
herd, proyiding for his flock a secure retreat from 
the ravening beasts of prey that prowled around 
them ; and, in recognition of God's special care 
for them who were the sheep of his pasture, they 
called iheir mountain ^dales Tiy^ry^ or ^^Sheep- 
folds !" . The full import of this nam^ can only 
be felt in the East, where tjie foldy like a strong 
fiortress, provides security against the wily thief as 
well as devouring wolves. These folds of the 
Qreat Shepherd, says tradition, bav^ at timed 
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been the only asylum for his eidled chiircL 
When the flames of persecution have been kin* 
died around her, and the clangour of war has 
been heard on her borders, she has flown, as on 
eagle's wings, into her place in the wilderness^ 
where the earth helped the woman, while the ser- 
pent cast out of his mouth water as a flood to de- 
stroy her. 

We have said that God made a covenant for 
Ihem with their enemies. He has inspired a dread 
of their prowess which prevents any attempt on 
the part of the Persians or Turks to enter theit 
mountain abodes. Some even ascribe to them su- 
pernatural power, affirming that there is a magic 
influence in their fierce aspect before which their 
boldest enemies quail. 

With the Mohammedan caliphs, in their great- 
est power, God made a covenant for them, so that 
favour and protection were extended to them in 
exchange for the services they rendered to the 
Moslems as men of business and physicians. 

^^ Jesujabus, the sovereign pontiff" of the Nestori* 
ans,'' says Mosheim, ^ concluded a treaty first with 
Mohammed, and afterward with Omar, and ob- 
tained many advantages for his sect" — ^Bib. Ori- 
ent Assem., v. iv., p. 94 — ^Eccl. Hist, v. i., p. 530. 
I saw at the patriarch's what is said to be the 
treaty with Mohammed. It was in ancient Arabic, 
and bore the appearance of great antiquity. The 
Koordish chief also said it was from Mohammed. 
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ST we may beUeve an andcait hiatorian qootcd 
bjr Calmet^ and of high repirte among the Jewa, 
eren the world's great amquerory whoa^ mvinci* 
ble cohorts strewed the plains^that skirt the Nea* 
torian mountains on the soujtli with three hundred 
thousand mangled bodies of the Peiaians^ was ar- 
rested bjr an edict of the Almighty in his desigas 
of disturbing the peace of God's covenant>-people. 
Says Josephus Bm Gorion, ^^ When Alexander the 
Great would have passed oyer the dadc mountains 
which separate the oountiy of the braehtes firom 
the other nationSy he was preve u ttd by a Toice 
which cried to hio^ * TsAar can thai you enUf not 
into the house of GoAP " 

Thus has Jehorah made a covenant with their 
enemies^ broken the bow and the sword, and the 
battle, out of the land, and made them to lie down 
safely. In the coFenant of the Gospel be has es* 
poused them unto himself in faithfulness, and his 
solemn pledge has gone fi»rth that he will, in due 
time, receive them into the moat intimate comnHw 
nion, ** and fhey shall know the Zord." 

HoffSA,ni. *^ The dJUfd chapter," says Fuller,* 
<f contains another prophe^ on the ss^e subject. 
Like the former, it is introduced under the form 
of a parable. The case supposed is that of a man 
attached to a woman who is an adultress. < Go, 
saith the Lord to the prophet, see if 1Ik>u <anst 

• Vol. ii., pill. 
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love such a (me ^ yet mthy if anytbing, must be^ 
my love to this people/ TTie prophet is farther 
supposed to go and cove&aitt veHih this adultress 
(L e., betrdh har)> engaging her to dcisi^ many 
days from her lewd courses, Kribg, as it were, a 
widow, by hcsself, and afterward she should be- 
come his wife. Suoh was the love of the Lord 
for the children of Israel. He loved them not-* 
withstanding their idolatry, and intended, at a fu- 
ture lime, to take fhem to be his people. He 
would not receive them, however, in their idolatry, 
nor till a proper time had elapsed, in which they 
should five in a state of separation ; but, in due 
time, he would take fhem to himself as his Church 
and people, remembering their sin no more." 

This IS, no doubt, a correct view of this passage* 
But it needs a more particular explanation. I 
have already remarked that the custom alluded to 
in the second verse corresponds entirely with the 
practice of the Nestorimis in their espousals at the 
present day; so that they find not tiie least diffi- 
culty in understanding its application by the proph- 
et Their bishops and otiiers to whom I have 
shown this and the preceding chapter say, with- 
out hesitation, that it is just what the language in 
the foregoing case implies, a betrothment or espou^ 
sal, and not a marriage, as many have supposed. 

We are told (v. 2) that the terms of the espou- 
sals are settled and the money and provisions de- 

Bb 
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livered (just as a Nestorian would now do in be* 
trotluDg a wife); but it was not till after maii^ 
days J or a long time of probation, that the proph- 
et would consummate the more perfect union of 
which this is a. pledge. On account of the life 
she had formerly led, it was particularly sintaUe 
' that a long interval should elapse betw^ the es- 
pousals and tiie marriage. There are cases among 
this people where an interval of ten years has 
elapsed from the betrothment to the marriage ; and 
during all this time the parties are spoken of as 
husband and wife, and are considered as under 
the strictest obligations of fidelity to each other. 
If, therefore, many centuries have elapsed from. 
the time the Israelites were betrothed in the Gos» 
pel covenant till the present day, it is not incon- 
sistent ¥nith the nature of the figure here used. 

We have seen, in reviewing the previous chap- 
ter, that God did all that was required on his part 
when he espoused the Israelites to himself in the 
new covenant He suffered them to be called by 
his name instead of Baalim, or their idols ; he 
bestowed upon them favour and protection. In 
this chapter he makes a special requiation of 
them, viz., that they entirely abstain bom idolatiy. 
Have they fulfilled their part of the covenant ? 
If not, what assurance have we that Grod will 
finally receive them to himself as his peculiar peo- 
ple ? Suppose we look for the lost tribes among 
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the heathen, as some have done, or ahsorbed in 
the idolatrous worship of images and of the con- 
secrated host, like the nominal Christians of the 
Romish Church, how could it be said that they 
had folfilled their part of Ihis covenant ? *^ Thou 
shalt abide for me many days ; thou shalt not play 
the harlot, and thou dialt not be for another man." 
This requimtion have the Israelites most strictly 
observed since their conversion to Christiamty. 
They have abandoned every form of idolatry. But 
we have no reason to think they did it before. On 
the contrary, there are strong intimations that they 
continued in the idolatry which occasioned their 
captivity, for a long time after their removal to 
Assyria. The other Jews forsook their idols on 
thdr return from Babylon. But Eusebius speaks 
of some of the Jews who were sunk in idolatry 
when the Oospel was first proclaimed to them. 
Spealdng of the general spread of the Gospel be- 
fore it was preached at all to the Gentiles, he 
says : ^^ Those who, in consequence of the delu- 
sions that had descended to them from their ances- 
tors, had been fettered by the andent disease of 
idolatrous superstition, were now liberated by the 
power of Cbnst, through the teaching and mira- 
cles of his messengers. And as if delivered from 
dreadful masters, and emancipated from the most 
cruel bondage, on the one hand renounced the 
whole multitude of gods and deinons, and on the 
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other confessed that there was only one true God, 
the creator of all things. This same God they 
now honoured by the rites (^ a true piety, under 
the influence of that inspired and reasonable wor<- 
diip which had been planted among men by 
our Sayiour." Hen appears Urn first notice of a 
woric of grace as having subsequently comm^ced 
among the Gentiles. ** But the gr^ttdtous benevo^ 
lence of God being now powed out also upon the 
rest of the nations, Cornelius was the first who re^ 
ceived the faith in Chrisf * 

But surely no one will maintain that God be* 
trotfaed Israel to himsdf anew b the act of their 
remoTal to the wild mountains of Assyria. This 
was only the punishment of their former i4olatry. 
At least, thar removal into the wilderness was 
only preparatory to the cov^ant blessmgs that 
God intended at a. future time to b^^stow upon 
them there. Nor can it with any propriety be 
said of the other Jews who lire dispensed abroad 
over the earth* They have forsaken their idol^, it 
is true ; but nowhere have they been made to lie 
down safely; nowhere has God spoken comfort- 
ably to them ; and nowhere bav^ they raised the 
song of grateful joy to their affianced head (c iL, 
16-18). But all this has been true of the lost 
tribes for eighteen centuries. And never opuld it 
more truly be said of a people in their political 

 Etttebiuji, EceL Hist., b. ii.,^ e. 3. 
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State, that they have been ^ many days \nthdut a 
kmg and without a prince." They have none of 
iheir own ; and of the mountain tribes it is equal- 
ly true that they have not even a foreign king or 
prince to rule over them. In their religious rites 
they are '< without a sacnfice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without tera- 
phim." As a people, they are without a sacrifice ; 
for while the free-will or thank offerings of the 
Jews are made by individuals, they are nowhere 
commanded in their ritual ; they are not observed 
at stated times, nor by the people as a body; 
while atkey are as truly ^^ without an image" as is 
any Protestant church. If the practice of the 
nominal Jews in other places be the same as it is 
here, we can hardly say that they are without a 
samfice ; since they keep the Passover and some 
odier sacrificial observances, as a regular constitu- 
ent part of their national worship* But not so 
with the Nestman Christiaiis. 

^ Afterward shall the children of Israel return^ 
and «edc the Lord their Ghxl, and David theb 
king, and shall fear the Lord and his goodness 
in the latter days." After all that has been said 
of the nature of an espousal, and its being aolj 
preUminary to the closer conjugal union o! which 
it is an inviolable pledge, tiie reader will be pre- 
pared to anticipate for the children of Israel a far 
more intimate relation to their Great Head (the 

Bb2 
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Husband of the Church) than they have ever yet en* 
joyed. If in their descepdantSy the Nestorian Chri»- 
tians^ there is evidence of a great want of spirito^ 
ality, this is just what we should expect from th^ 
present relation to the Lord Jesus, as described by 
the prophet Tb^ arO) as yet, only betrothed (not 
married) to hitti. But as surely as he has betroth- 
ed them to himsdf, and that for ^ver^and in faiA- 
iulness, may we look forward with unwavering 
ecmfidence to the day when his bride, having made 
heradf ready, shall put on her beautiful garmente^ 
and) beaming with beav^y radiance, shall come 
ferth, '^ fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and teiw 
xiUe as an army with banners." 

On th«r first espousal to the Lamb of God, in 
the Gkopel covenant, they appear to have received 
more of the smiles of His presmioe than they now 
enjoy* And we aball find enough in their unpar»> 
alleled zeal and energy m difiusing the Go^el over 
almost the whole of Asia, and in the comparative 
purity of their doctrines and practice, to sustain 
our most sanguine hopes of the extended agency 
they are destmed to exert in expelling the deep 
mcval darkness which enshrouds the dying millions 
of these benighted lands. 

We have justly cherished the brightest anticipa«' 
tions in connexion with the return of Israel to their 
promised Messiah. Nor will our hopes be blasted ; 
though it may be objected, that <^ if half of Isradl 
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are alre^y oooverted} hqiw can our long^iheriab* 
ed hopes be realked? Are the Nestorian ink-» 
nous, which extended from the Meditenanean to 
the Pacific, and from the Indian Ocean to the wall 
of China, glimmering with a feeble radiance only 
to expire with the revolutions of revolving centu* 
ries, the only fruits that should follow their oon- 
yendon 1 These fruits are withered and gone, or, 
at least, to mortal vieion, are seen only on the hii^ 
toaian's page/' 

Shall we, then, join with the mother of Ephraim 
(L e., the IsraeUtes) m the ^^ voice that was heard 
in Ramah, lamentation, and bitter weeping ; Ra« 
chel weeping for her children refused to be com- 
fojrted for her children, because they were noti'' 
But let not Rachel, or, rather, the church of God, 
whom she personifies, despair. . ''Thus saith the 
Lord, Refirain thy voice from weeping, and ttine 
eyes from tears; for thy work shall be rewarded, 
iaith the Lord, and thy children shall come again 
from the land of the enemy* And there is hope m 
tJm€ end, saith the Lord, that thy children shall 
come again to their own border." But whence ia 
this hope to be entertained by Rachel 1 Her chil- 
dren had been gone for more than a century, and 
their name and memorial were in a manner per- 
idled. Observe the answer : '' I have surely heard 
Ephraim bemoaning himself thus : Thou hast chas- 
tised me, and I was chastised as a bullock unac- 
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customed to the yoke : turn thou me, and I shall 
be turned ; for thou art Jehovahi my God. Sure- 
ly^ after that I "was turned, I repented ; and after 
that I was instructed, I smote upon my thigh ; I 
was ashamed, yea, even confounded, because I did 
bear the reproach of my youth." 

This confession of Ephraim is not historical, but 
prophetic ; for the state of mind here described is 
represented as taking place at a time so very dis- 
tant, that he should look back upon the days of his 
idolatiy as the period of his ywdh. [Not of his ripar 
years, for then was the period of his espousals, 
when for many days he should cease to defile him- 
self with idols.] '^ Nevertheless, wh^ he shall re- 
turn to the Lord he shall obtain mercy.^' Ephraim 
has not only a mother to bewail him, but a fa- 
ther, who, as soon as he hears the voice of the 
prodigal, is moved with compassion, and runs to 
meet him. ^^Is Ephraim, my dear son, is he a 
pleasant child ? for, since I spake against him, I 
do earnestly remember him still; therefore my 
bowels are troubled for him ; I will surely have 
mercy upon him, saith the Lord." The virgin of 
Israel is then directed to prepare for returning 
home. '^ Set thee up waymarios, make thee high 
heaps ; set thine heart towards the highway, even 
the way which thou wentest; turn again, O vir- 
gin of brael, turn again to these thy cities."* She 

• Jer., xxxi , 15-21. Fuller's Works, ▼. ii., p. 112. 
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who had be^ taken from her idolatries, and be^ 
frothed to the Lord after remaining ** many days'' 
sfi a chaste spouse, agreeably to the terms of the 
contract, is received into full favour ; her sins are 
remeihbered no more ; and from being termed an 
adultress, die is now called the virgin of Israel. 
The period of Israel's probation is ended, and 
'^ They shall return and seek the Lord their God, 
and David their king, and shall fear the Lord and 
his goodness in the latter days." '^ Turn, O backsli- 
ding children, saith the Lord, for I am married unto 
you J and I will take you one of a city, and two 
of a family, and will bring you to Zion ; and I 
will give you pastors according to mine heart, 
which shall feed you with knowledge and uhder- 
standiag."* This proclamation was made particu"* 
larly to the Israelites long after they had been re- 
moved into captivity. God no longer tells Uiemi 
that they shall be betrothedy and remain in a state 
<>f trial many days ; but, all this being accomplish- 
ed, he takes tibiem into the most intimate commu- 
nion, saying, "I am married unto you." "Thou 
shalt forget the shame of thy youth, and shalt not 
remember the reproach of thy widowhood any 
more ; for thy Maker is thine husband." 

Hence we see that the captive Israelites were to 
be received into the Gospel covenant at an early 
period, but without any intimation that they would 

* Jer., ilL, 14, 15. 
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become a spiritual church for a long time. We 
see, also, that, so fiaur from tibere being any ground 
in this state of things for anxious concern or wa- 
ning hopes respecting the rich blessings that have 
been promised in connexion with their final con* 
ver^on (the consummation of the marriage rela- 
tion), there is room for even more cheering antici- 
pations than we have ever dared to indulge. 
Though dark clouds of ignorance and superstition 
n6w hover over tiiem, soon shall the Sun of right- 
eousness arise with healing in his wings, and the 
Oentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising. 

Well may we eitclaim, with the apostle, in view 
of God's wonderful dealings with his ancient peo- 
ple, '^ O, the depth of the riches, both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God ! How unsearchable 
are his judgments, and his ways past finding out! 
For who hath known the nund of the Lord ? or 
who has been his counsellor? For of him, and 
through him, and to him are all things; to whom 
be glory for ever. Amen." 



PART III. 



PART III- 



THE SEALED REMNANT OF ISRAEL. 

The Bun«$ contains not only the most authentic 
record of the past history of God's ancieot coye^ 
nant people, but also the only sure guide resped- 
ing ibeir future proq^erity^ With its inspired 
pages we coaunenced our inquiries concerning the 
ten tribes^ and to its testimcmy we have bad oc*- 
casion to refer at erery step of our progress. W^ 
bare found it ^' a light shining in a dark place/' 
while, amid the obscurity of the long night of 
ages, we baye sought and found the erring daugh- 
ter of Zion, purified £rom her idolajbry, waiting in 
her espoussd coymant to be receiyed into perfect 
fellowship with her Beloyed. 

Cheering intimations of her future glory, and of 
consequent blessings upon Ibe Gentile world, haye 
been given, and a proqpect has opened before us 
adapted to inspire our hearts with sentiments of 
praise and adoration to Israel's Oo<L These pros- 
pects impart to our subject its highest value, and 
with eager interest we seek a nearer view of the 
transporting scene. 

In the development of Providence we may ob* 
tain such a view ; {(x^ while the Bible has been 

Co 
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our polar star, guiding to the discovery of the 
lost tribes^ their history and present condition re- 
flect back again the light with increased efiulgencfe 
upon ihe pages of that inspired book. 

This may be our apology, for proceeding to the 
examination of other passages, which the best oun- 
mentators, unacquainted with these developments, 
have left in acknowledged obscurity. So long as 
it was unknown whether the ten tribes were in 
existence, or whether there was any remnant of 
the Hebrew-Christian Church to be found, how 
could the most profound exiBgetical flddll determine 
the meaning of passages which we have quoted 
from the prophetical writings, but which are now 
comparatively dear ? 

It is not o^y intention to enter t^on an investi- 
gation of all (^ those prophed^es which may yet 
be elucidated by the history and condition of the 
remnant of Israel ; but it is an inquiry of the deep- 
est interest, whether the discovery of them may 
not throw important light upon the times of the 
apocalyptic visions, and furnish a key to ^^fhe 
things which must be hereafter." 

The tribes of Israel are brought to our notice in 
the seventh chapter of the Revelation. An angel 
is seen ascending from the East, having the seal 
of the living Gbd ; and he is commissioned to seal 
a large number of the servants of God, or con- 
verts from all the tribes of the children of Israel 
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^ And he cried with a loud voice to the four an- 
geb to whom it was ^yeh to hurt the earth and 
the sea, saying. Hurt not the earth, neither the 
sea, nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants 
of our Qod in their foreheads." Till this was 
done, the fi>ur winds of the earth, the messengers 
of destruction (Jer., xlix., 36, 37), must be stayed. 

" Seating" says Fuller, " denotes, not conver- 
sion, but the preservation of those who are con- 
verted. Those who were sealed did not by this 
become the servants of God, but are supposed to 
be such already. Instead of signifying the en- 
largement of the Church, the object is to prevent 
it from being entirely swept away. It portends 
danger no less than the striking the door-posts of 
the Israelites when the destroying angel should 
pass through the land ; or than the marking of 
those who ^ sighed and cried' when Jerusalem was 
to be destroyed by the Chaldeans. It was for a 
preservation of a ' seed for God' amid the desola- 
ting judgments that were to follow. Hence, when 
those evils had already deluged the Church, we 
find the sealed servants of God standing in triumph 
upon Mount Zion, ch. xiv., 1." — ^Fuller'9 Works, 
vol. ii., p. 31. 

We have reviewed the history of the preserva- 
tion of the lost tribes, and have seen how a rem- 
nant has been preserved under ^^ the seal of the 
living God." But one of those tribes, the tribe 
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of Da&if 18 ndssing £fom. the nuniber; mid Hke 
vety omuEdon of that name in the enumeratioii 
goes far to establish tibe fact tliat the literal Israel 
was the sabject of the viaod* That tiibe, then, 
must be sought beyond the bounds of tlie Nesto- 
nan Church, or, at least, of the independent tribes. 
It may perhaps be found among the unconverted 
portion of Israel, or among the Yezidees, if the 
proof of their Hebrew origin shall be demon- 
strated. (See Appendix A.) 

A sealed portion of the converts firom the two 
tribes are yet to be found. Whether they have 
blended with the ten tribes, or are still distinct, is 
a problem yet to be solved. They may hereafter 
be discovered among the Jacobite Syrians on the 
west of the Tigris, or among the Christians (d^Tnr* 
vancore, or of Abyssbia. We have no evidence 
diat they have obtained an asylum with their 
brethren of Israel in tiie Asff^rian mountains, un« 
less it be the fact of their existence, and that they 
have not yet been found. UntQ their separate 
existence shall be ascertained, We may regard 
the Nestorians as the esisting Hebrew4}hristian 
Church, and the representatives ci the '* sealed 

* This tribe took the lead in idolatry after the return of the He- 
brew nation from Egypt, and was among its chief supporters after 
the revolt of the ten tiitMi.^1 ]Qnffi» xiL, 30. Amos, viii., 14. 
Hence, on account of its idolatry, as has been supposed by some 
learned commentators, this tribe was excluded from the blessings 
of those who had the seal of GKxl in their foreheadt. 
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servants of God/' ^^the remnant of his people 
which shall be left from Assyria." 

In the prophetical allusions to the future state 
of the ten tribes, they are everywhere spoken of 
as a KEMNANT. ** The remnarU of Israel, and stich 
as are escaped of the house of Jacob ;" ^' A rem* 
nant of them shall return." There are many in- 
timations that Israel, in their long trial, were to be- 
come very much reduced in number, but God had 
solemnly promised not to destroy them utterly; 
and now we have a view of his plan of preserving 
a coni^derable number of those who were regard- 
ed as his true servants, that they might remain as 
witnesses for him. Hence an importance, irre- 
spective of numbers, is attached to them in the 
visionS'Of the inspired seer. 

The angel who is intrusted with the arrange- 
ments for their preservation is seen ^^ ascending 
from the East," the part of the world in which 
the scene is laid. And that portion of the earth 
has been the theatre of the most protracted and 
sanguinary persecutions which have ever deluged 
the Church. The Mohammedan empire rose into 
being on the blast of the fifth and sixth trumpets, 
which were introduced by the doleful cry of a 
thrice-uttered *^ wo to the inhabiters of the earth," 
and have hence received the significant appella- 
tion of the ^^ioo trumpets." That the Saracen 
and Turkish powers were btended. by the events 

Cc2 
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of Ike fiitt two of tliese tnimpels^ is a point ao 
generally conceded, and withal so dear, that it is 
quite unnecessary in this connexion to eater upon 
a formal pnx^ d it*--*Rey., iz. 

In the language of a writer who has resided long 
in the East,* ^ Christianity had ceased to exert its 
coDservatiye influence, and society had become a 
putrid, fermenting mass, sending up a doud of all 
monsftrous forms of error, like the smoke out of the 
bottomless pit, which in time bred and sent forth 
the abominable doctrines of the false prophet, hke, 
locusts, unto whom was given the power of scor* 
pions." And they had power to hurt " those mea 
who had not tibe seal of God in their foreheads.^ 

Here the sealed senrants of Grod axe first intro* 
duced, and we are left to info: that special rrfer* 
ence was had to the rise and persecutions of the 
Mohammedan power in the commission of the 
angel to ''seal the servants of our God in their 
fordieads." Through the long period from the 
rise of that pow^ to the present day, the sealed 
remnant of Israel has been preserved from its des- 
olating sway. During the continuance of the Sar- 
acen power, the Nestorian Church was widely ex- 
tended through the East. The Seljuldan oonquei^ 
ors were commissioned to Idll with the sword. 
They swept everything before them, and all but 
tiie sealed servants of Qod were cut off. 

• Rot. £Ii SmiUi, Sermooi and SMnmn, 
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If flie reader win tilrii to the diDth chapter of 
tlie Rerelatioiiy ke will be able to draw t^e par- 
aUd between tlie syiubolical account there ffvea, 
and the history of 'those who had the seal of Qod 
in thar fordieads,' to whom such particular ref- 
erence was made in the opening of the scene. 

Having (in Rev., ix.) presented a short scenic 
▼iew of the rise of Mam, the s^t of inspiration 
opens before us more fully the circumstances of the 
Church, and espedaliy of the sealed servants of 
Qodf during the reign of this persecuting power. 
The tenth chapter is a solemn interlude in the 
great drama, in which a scene is presaited that 
must remain unexplained till '^ in the days of the 
voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to 
sound, The mffsiery &f God?^ shall '^ be finished, as 
he hath declared to his servants the prophets." 

The eleventh chapter must therefore be regarded 
as immediately connected with the ninth. Wheth- 
er the ^ hdy city*^ {y. 2) denotes the literal Zion, 
or the Eastern Church, which was then a more nu- 
merous and important body than the Western, they 
are both alike trodden under foot of the Gentiles. 
But the more sfHritual and favoured portion of the 
Church, represented by the ^temple of QoA and 
tiie altar, and them that worship therdn" (v. i.), 
were'' measured," and form no part of "the court 
which is without the temple," and ''given unto 
the Gentiles." 
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They were sdiielded, bj having the seal of Qod 
in thdr foreheads, from the impending calaouties 
which were falling so heavily upon those around 
them. We shall now find them acting an impQr- 
tant part upon the stage under the desdgnatian of 

THE TWO WITNESSES.— R«v.. xi., 3. 

The servants of (3od, under both the old and 
the new dispensation, are called his voitnesses. Of 
Israel he says, ^ Ye are my wUnesseSy saith the 
Lord, and my servants whom I have chosen," Isa*, 
xliii., 10 ; ^^ tiierefoce ye are my witnesses^ saith the 
Lord, that I am God/* v. 12, J* Ye are even my 
wbnesses," xliv., 8. To his disciples our Saviour 
said, ^^ Ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth." — ^Acts, L, 8. See 
also ch. ii., 32 ; v., 32; and xiii., 3L Hence the 
witnesses in our text may be of the Hebrew jor of 
the Christian Church, or of both. But in the next 
verse we have a more particular description of the 
witnesses: 

'* These are ihe two <dive-4rees and the two am- 
diesticks standing before the God of the earth" v. 
4. This is the explanation. The witnesses are 
represented by the symbols of olive4rees and can- 
dlesticks : the one denoting the Jewish, the other 
the Christian Church, and together forming the 
Hebrew-Christian Church. 
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That the Erjrmbol of a candlestick represents the 
Christian Church, is placed beyond a doubt by the 
Divine Revetator himself, Rev.j L, 20: ^^The 
seven candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven 
ckwrdhes.^* And it is no less certain, that the 
olive-tree in other parts of the Bible, denotes the 
people of Israel or the Hebrew Church. Thus 
Jeremiah says to the J^ws, ^^ The Lord called thy 
name, A green olive4ree, fair, and of goodly fruif 
«^er., XL, 16. And the apostle Paul, Rom., xi., 
17, calls them " the olive-tree.*^ Here, by way of 
illustration, the Oentile Church is called a wild 
oHve-tree. But surely no one will say that the 
wUd olive, by itself unfruitful and worthless, is 
what was intended in Rev., xi., 4, especially as 
flie Oentile Church is there represented by another 
symbol, that of <^ candlestick." In a few other 
places the figure is used for comparison. Of Is- 
rael it is said, ^^His branches shall spread, and his 
beauty shall be as the olive4reey^ Hos., xiv., 6 ; 
and the Psalmist (perhaps personifying the Jew- 
ish Church) says, ^^ I am like a green olive-tree in 
the house of God."— Psalm cxiii., 8. 

In the book of Zechariah (ch. iv.) we find both 
these symbols introduced ; and, if I mistake not, 
a careful examination of the chapter, in connex- 
ion with the preceding and subsequent ones, will 
show that they represent respectively the Jewish 
and Christian Churches; the one supplying oil to 
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feed the light which the other was to dispense to 
the world. By a comparison with ch. iii^ v. 8, 
and vLy 14, it will appear quite evident that the 
building of the Temple by Joshua and Zerubbabel 
is highly typical of the erection of the spiritual 
temple by the promised Messiah ; for the subject is 
introduced in the former passage by the declara- 
tion, ** Behold, I will bring forth my servant the 
Branch/' &c. ; and in the latter we are told, 
^^ Behold the man whose name is the Branch ; and 
he shall grow up out of his place, and he shall 
build the temple of the Lord y even he shall build 
the temple of the Lord."* It being thus made 
evident, that Christ and his spiritual temple the 
Church were here s^rmbolized, it is natural to sup-* 
pose that ^^ the golden candlestick with his seven 
lamps thereon," which iis presented to the vision 
of the prophet (ch. iv., 2), also denotes the Church, 
as we have seen this figure does in other passages of 
Scripture. The explanation given by the angel^ 
that ^^ they are the eyes of the Lord, which run to 
and fro through the whole earth" (i;. 10), is somt'- 
what obscure y but it ]s mad6 plainer by a compar-f 
ison with ch. iii., v. 9, where, immediately follow- 
ing the annunciation of Christ under his name the 
Branch, we are told that ** upon one stone"^" the 

* Every ioteWigent rea/ler of the Bible Imows that the mere ar- 
tificial division into chapters does not in the least interrupt tho 
connexion of different passages. 
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8bne which I have laid before Joshua" — ^^ shall be 
seven eyes.^^ Now this stone for the spiritoal 
temple can be no other than *^ the stone which the 
builders refused/' and which ^^has become the 
head of the corner/' the foundation upon which 
the whole superstructure rests; and, consequently, 
^the seven eyes" upon it, L e., the candlestick 
and its seven lamps, signify the Church; the sa- 
cred number seven expressing its completeness, as 
the whole Church founded upon the rock Christ 
Jesus. 

''Then answered I and said unto him,^ What 
are these two olive-trees upon the right side of the 
candlestick and upon the left side thereof? And 
I answered again and said unto him, What be 
these two olive-branches which through the two 
golden pipes empty the golden oil out of them- 
selves (or empty out of themselves oil into the 
gold)?" "Then said he, These are the two 
anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth," v. 11, 12, 14. 

Anointing was the act of consecration, or set- 
ting apart to the office of king, priest, or prophet, 
and was hence used figuratively to designate an 
appointment to any sacred or important vocation. 
Thus our Saviour, though not literally anointed 
with oil, being set apart by God, is said to be 
^anoinied to preach the Gospel to &e poor;" 
and Christians, being set apart to the service of 
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Qodf are also said to be anointed. ^Nbw he 
whidi hath anoinkd us is God.'' — 2 Cor., i., 21* 
^But ye have an unction firom the Holy One." 
** The anointing VfYndi ye have received aladetb 
in you.*' — 1 John, ii., 20, 27. 

The Jewish nation was especiaUy set apart from 
all the nations of the earth for the service of God, 
to be his witnesses ; to be the depoedtories of his 
revealed will to man ; to bear the ark of his cove- 
nant; to bring in the Messiah, and to promote the 
knowledge and glory of God in the world. They 
were specially chosen and c(»isecrated to this work 
under the most solemn covenants and oUigations. 
Hence, in an emphatic sense, they may be regard- 
ed as ^* the anomted ones" standmg befcne God; 
and, being divided into two separate kingdoms, 
Judah and Israel, they are called ^ the two anomt« 
ed ones."* 

They are represented as supplying oil for the 
lamp of Christianity; and how true it is, smce 
every page of the volume of inspiration, with its 
promises and threatemngs, its prophecies and pre^ 
cepts, was written by the hands of Jewish penmen ; 
and the patriarchs, the prophets, the apostles, and 

* The number two, as applied to the witnesses, ^pears to refer 
to the two diTisioDs of Israel and Judah in the same manner as 
they do to the olive-trees in Zech., iv., 14. But if, as some have 
supposed, it refers to the numerical competency of the witnesses 
(Deut, xix., 15. Matt., xviil, 16), this sense is appropmtt to the 
sealed converts of Israel and Judah. 
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even the Messiah himself^ were all of the Hebrew 
race. DdAif indeed, would have been our condi- 
tion without the oil with which these olive-trees 
have furnished the '' golden candlestick" ctf the 
Church ! In this connexion, what symbol could 
be more aptly apphed to them than that of the 
olive-tree 1 

In every other place in the Bible, and we be- 
lieve in this place also, the oUve-tree personifies 
the people of Israel, and the candlestick the 
Christian Church. Hence the conclusion is una- 
voidable, that the Hebrew and Christian Churches 
are conjointly represented by these two symbol- 
in the description of the two witnesses. Rev., xi., 
9,4. 



THE PROPHESYINQ OF THE WITNESSES. 

^ And I will give power unto my two witnesses, 
and they shaU prophesy a thousand, two hundred 
and threescore days, clothed in sadccloth," v. 3. 
'^He that profhegieth ^aketh unto men to ed- 
ification, and exhortation, and comfort" — 1 Cor., 
xiv., 3. ^ For the testimony of Jesus is the sjnrit 
of |)rofi&6cy."-^Rev., xix., 10. From these and 
numerous other passages in the New Testament, 
it is quite evident that to prophesy y under the Gos- 
pel dispensation, does not usually imply the power 
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of predicting future erents. It is used rather in 
the sense of teaching, or preaching the Gospel, or 
of bearing '^ testimony of Jesus," in whatever man- 
ner it is done. 

No people ever did this with more zeal and per- 
severance, or for a longer period, than the Nestori- 
ans. It appears, from historical records, that their 
missionary labours extended nearly or quite trough 
the long^eriod of twelve hundni and sixtyyeL 
(the prophetical period of our text), a fact which 
enters into the history of no other people in the 
world. Their missions commenced long before the 
Mohammedan era, and from the third to the six- 
teenth century ihey sent their missionaries through- 
out the vast regions of Central and Eastern Asia, 
amid the wilds of Tartary, and through the vast 
empire of China.* 

" In the space of time allotted to the more active 
missionary operations of the Nestorians, the West- 
ern Churches sent the Gospel to the northern na- 
tions of Europe, where the providence of God bus 
been more favourable to its perpetuity : to Grerma- 
ny, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Norway, etc But 
none of these mis^ns were extended and protract- 
ed like the missions of the Nestorians.^^t 

These missions, extended and protracted, as they 

* See History of the Nestoiian Missions in Appendix B. 
t Rey. Dr. Anderson's Account of the Nestorian Missions, 
Murnnary Htraid, ▼. zzxiv., n. 289^ 
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ware, beyoml those of any other people, appear to 
have been mostly, if not entirely, sustained by the 
parent Hebrew stock of the Nestorian Church in 
and near their present places of abode. This ap- 
pears from the fact, that most of those missiona- 
ries whose residence is given, including all of the 
numerous band sent forth by the patriarch Timo- 
theus, were from Assyria or its immediate vicinity. 
If some o{ the earliest of their missionaries went 
from the famous school of Edessa, the most of 
those who were educated there were from the east 
of the Tigris or Persia, in which the whole of Assyr- 
ia Proper was then comprised. '* Their churches 
in India," says the writer above quoted, " would 
find enough to occupy their time among the hea- 
then of that great and populous country. Their 
churches in Arabia would have enough to do in 
that country and in Africa. The e£fective force, 
therefore, of the Nestorians, for their missions in 
Central and Eastern Asda, was within the sweep 
of a radius extending a few hundred miles from 
Asi^ria as a centre; and [with the exception of 
their mountain retreat] over this whole territory 
the Mohammedans extended their conquests and 
dominion at an early period. The missionary 
body of Christians which was plantmg the standard 
of the cross over the vast regions of Central Asia, 
is not, therefore, to be regarded as either numerous 
or powerful" 
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To flhow that they prophesied '* in sackcloth'' 
requires but a glance at thdr political condition, 
•hut upy as they were, in their mountain ramparts, 
or holding thdir lives by an annual lease from 
the avowed enemies of the Christian faith. Their 
misfflons began and ended in persecutions, from 
which they ofien^suffered in the long interim, both 
at home, and abroad in thmr missionary fields. 
The fiist of their missionaries whose name is 
given was driven to his field by the sword of per* 
secution, like the apostles of old. 

Early in the fourth century (in 330) many thou- 
sands of these Christians, vdth their clergy, were 
cruelly put to death by Sapor, the Persian long ; 
and his successors, until the sixth century, or to 
the time of Mohammed, ** sometimes severely per- 
secuted all Christians resident in their dominions."* 
The apocalyptic locusts then came up in greedy 
swarms upon their borders, and, though God 
spread over them the shield of his protecting prov- 
idence, their sufferings tcom the general desola- 
tions of these devouring hordes were such that it 
may well be said they prophesied in sadccloth, 
once the followers of Mohammed claim a divine 
right to the liberty and lives of all unbelievers, en- 
fi>rcmg their claims with the lash and the cimeter. 
<' In the tenth century," says Mosheim, *^ the Nes- 
torians and the Monophosites began to experience 

* Mofiheim's EccL Hiat., t. I, p. 493. 
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more hard^ips under the Arabians than formerly; 
and they are said to have repeatedly suffered the 
greatest violence."* This was succeeded by the 
sanguinary sword of Mabmoud ; and, finally, the 
Euphratean horsemen, commissioned with '^fire, 
and smoke, and brimstone," ^^to slay the third 
part of men," swept away the last remnant of the 
Nestorian missions in the East, with their many 
thousand converts to the Chiistian faith. 

** And if any man vnll hurt them^fire proceed' 
eth out of their movth and devoureth their enemies: 
and if any man will hurt them^ he must in this 
manner he kiUed. These have power to shut heao^ 
eriy that it rain not in the days of their prophecy ; 
and have power over vxitersy to turn them to Uood, 
and to smite the earth with all plagues as often as 
they wiK."— Rev., xi., 6, 6. We have in this 
passage a remarkable specimen of the high poet- 
ical style which pervades this book ; and it ap- 
pears to contain a direct allusion to certain mirac- 
ulous events recorded in other parts of the Bible. 
The first is to the memorable act of Elijah in call- 
ing down fire upon the successive companies of 
men sent to him by King Ahaziah, 2 Kings, i., 10, 
12 : '^ And Elijah answered and said to the cap- 
tain of fifty, If I be a man of Gody then let fire 
come down from heaven and consume thee and 
thy fifty." In testimony that he was such, God 

* M<Mheim*8 £ccl. Hist., ▼. ii., p. 168. 

Dd3 
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Bent fire firom heayen and destroyed this and the 
succeeding company ; and just so true is it (would 
not the reyelator say ?) that these *^ mtnesses" are 
also men of God. The prophet, by calling down 
fire fix)m heaven, gave the strongest testimony that 
he was a man of God; and now, by this reference 
to that event, are we not to understand the same 
of the witnesses — a strong figurative affirmation 
that they are men of God 1 So, also, ia the re* 
maining clause of the verse there appears to be 
the same testimony given that they ^are sent of 
God, Num., xvL, 28, 29: '^And Moses said> 
Hereby shall ye know that the Lord hath sent me 
to do all these works. If these men die the com* 
mon death of all men, &c., then the Lord hath 
not sent me.'' By causbg their instantaneous 
death in a miraculous manner, God set his seal 
to the Divine commission of Moses ; and when he 
says of Ins witnesses, '^ If any man hurt them, he 
must in this manner be killed," what are we to 
understand by it but a strong attestation that their 
commission is also firom him, and that he would 
attend them with convincing evidence of this fact 1 
Iq> the first clause of the sixth verse there is a 
reference to the faith of Elijah, who, though he 
*^ was a man subject to like passions as we are, 
prayed earnestly that it might not rain ; and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three 
years and six months." — 1 Kings, xvii., 1. Jam., 
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v., 17* Just SO tnily were the witnesses to be 
men of prayer and faith. In the remainder of 
this verse there is an obvious reference to the 
plagues of Egypt, of which the first in order is 
qpedficaUy named. One q^ecial Resign of these 
plagues was to reveal the character and attributes 
of Jehovah. '^ And the Egyptians shall know 
that I am the Lord, when I stretch forth mine 
hand, upon Egypt" And to Pharaoh said Moses, 
^ Thus saith the Lord, hi this shaU thou knew that 
I am the Lord: behold, I will smite with the rod 
that is in mine hand upon the waters which are in 
the river, and they shall be turned to blood." And 
^again, '^ I will at this time send all my pli^es 
upon thine heart, and upon thy servants, and upon 
thy people, ^uU thou mayed know that there is 
none like me in aU the earth.^^ — ^Exod., vii., 6, 17, 
and ix., 14. Now as Moses, by the exhibition of 
these plagues, made known the character and man- 
ifested the glory of the true Grod, so also would 
the *^ witnesses" do it by their appropriate means 
of bearing testimony for the Lord ; and though 
the heathen should harden themselves against the 
tnith, and finally perish like Pharaoh and his host, 
yet God would as truly be glorified as he was in 
that event If this be not the general sense of 
these verses^ I confess my entire ignorance of their 
meaning, since we have no evidence that any body 
of men, under the Christian dispensation, has either 
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predicted, or invoked, or wrought such judgments 
as are here specified. It is true that in the tenth 
verse we are told that ^^ these two prophets tor- 
mented them that dwelt on the earth ;" but would 
not these very features in their character and office 
be a source of vexation or torment to their ene- 
mies 7 Possibly, too, there is an allusion in these 
passages to judgments which God would on their 
account inflict upon their persecuting enemies. But 
this could hardly be represented as the act of the 
witnesses themselves. ^ 

^^&ul when they shall have finished their testi- 
mony, the beast that ascendeth out offke bottomless 
fit shall make toar against ihem^ and shaU over^ 
come them and kill them^^ v. 7. Thb death of 
THE WITNESSES wss obviously to be something dif- 
ferent from the cessation of their prophecy, since 
it was not to occur till after they had ^^ finished 
their testimony,'' v. 7. We have traced the Nesto«> 
rian missions from about the third century to near 
the middle of the sixteenth ( A.D. 1540).* If their 
missions began twenly years before the end of the 
third century, it gives us the full period of 1260 
years, or prophetical days. But we do not know 
the precise period at which they commenced, nor 
whether this was the only sense in which the wit- 
nesses were to prophesy. The beginning of the 
Sdofaammedan era was the time when the Nesto* 

* §60 UiA Appendix. 
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rian missicnis began to be prosecuted with the most 
yigour^ and this may be the epoch from which we 
should date the prophesying of the witnesses. If 
^ the testimony of Jesus" is the spirit or substance 
of their prophecy, they are, in an important sense, 
bearing testimony for him at the present day, 
though in a more passiye manner than during the 
long period of their zealous labours among the 
heathen. Dark as are the clouds with which wars 
and persecutions have overspread their horizon, 
they have cherished the light qf the Bible, and a 
comparative purity of doctrine and practice. The 
lamp of vital piety, as we would hope, is not en- 
tirely extinguished in that venerable Church. But 
especially do their past history and present situa- 
tion bear ** testimony of Jesus ;" and thus, it would 
seem, they contmue to '^ prophesy, though clothed 
in sackcloth^" 

The opinion that the term of thdr prophecy has 
not yet expired is farther supported by its corre- 
spondence in duration with the '^ forty and two 
months" that the Holy City should be trodden un- 
der foot If their testimony ceased with the ter- 
Dunation of their .nissions to the heathen, we must 
conclude either that their death was not to follow 
immediately, or suppose, with Mr. Fuller, that the 
^ three days and a half' (being half of the sacred 
number seven) is used for an indefinite period, in- 
stead of three years and a half, as is more gener- 
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ally believed ; since it is quite certain that thw 
rise is yet future. 

What is to be understood by ^' the beast that 
ascendet^ out of the bottomless pit" {v. 7), at the 
first view is not apparent, inasmuch as the same 
origin is asagned to Mohammedanism and the 
Bomao beast of Rev., xviL, 8. The former, it 
18 true, wh^ first mentioned (Rev«, ix., 1-3), is 
not denominated a beast ; but as this is a well- 
known prophetical symbol, used to express a kmg- 
dom or dominion, the term is as applicable to Mo* 
hamm^anism as to papacy. Moreover, it is be- 
lieved that a review of the evidence in the c^ 
will establish the point, that the beasts mentioned 
in the thirte^th chapter are symbolical represent- 
atives of the Mohammedan government and reli- 
gion* This question we /shall hereafter briefly ex- 
amine. The connexion appears to favour the idea 
that the Mohammedan beast is here intended; 
and, if so, we may naturally suppdse that the 
death of the witnesses denotes their political sub* 
jugation, with its attendant evils, and perhaps sore 
persecution. Conddering the care which Grod has 
taken to preserve th^ liberty, tlus would be a re- 
markable event. That this persecuting beast will 
make a final struggle against the Church in the 
£ast, it is not unreasonable to expect Besides, 
such a conflict appears to be plainly intimated in 
th^ closing chapter of tb$ book of Daniel, fiirt 
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aad seventfa verses, where a time of great trouble 
is mentioned in immediate connexion with the 
downfall of the Eastern Antichrist, described in 
the preceding chapter;* '^And it shall be for a 
timty and timesj and a half; and when he shall 
have accomplished to scatter the power of the hdy 
people, all these things shall be finished."^— Dan., 
xiii, 7. ^'It shall be even the time of Jacob'y 
tiouble ; but he shall be saved out of it" 

That the papal beast should gain the ascend- 
ency, and reduce them to the idolatry of her image* 
worship, appears inconsistent with the terms of 
their espousal (Ho&, iii.), in which they are brought 
under a solemn covenant to live free from spiritual 
adultery, and no more to defile themselves with 
idols. But these are points upon which it would 
be presumptuous to speak with much confidence 
till ^^ the mystery of Grod shall be finished." 

The Romanists are at the present moment ma- 
king great efforts to bring about such a result, and 
they have in my hearing spoken with confidence 
of ultimate success. The pope is sending out his 
emissaries, and numbers are now in the field or 
on its borders, preparing for a new and vigorous 
onset, with the avowed object of bringing over 
the whole Nestorian Church to the papal faith. 
But the great body of the Nestorians have for 

* For eridence that this relates to Mohammed, I must refer to 
siicb writers as NeWton, Bush, and Keith. 
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centuries manfully reosted their attacks, and are 
still standing firm at their post, sopported by the 
strong intrenchmentB of the Bible. And it would 
seem that they only need mcxre of the armour et 
Ood to enable them to <^ witilistand all the fieiy 
darts of the wicked." 

On the other hand, the indq)endent Nestorians 
were perhaps nerer in greater dang^ than they 
now are of being brought under subjeotioa to the 
Modem powers, who have pushed their conquests 
among the Koords to the very borders of their 
mountain fastnesses ; and into thes^, I have good 
reason to believe, they intend to penetrate. With 
the aid of their new subjects, the Koords, tridned 
am(»ig the contiguous mountains, they will have 
advantages for the enterprise which they nev^ be- 
fore possessed. And if Ood withdraw lus special 
protection, in order to let them pass again tlirougfa 
the furnace, they will lose their distinctive national 
existence, and their dead bodies will remain ex- 
posed in the great dty, which is a Sodom for her 
sins and poUi^ons, and an Egypt for her bond- 
age and oppnaAoa. Their remaining exposed to 
pubUc view (i;. 9) is a strong figure of speech, to 
denote the indignity that will be heaped -upon 
them by their enemies; exposure of the dead he^ 
ing regarded to the. present day as tihe climax of 
odium and insult 

But theii; afflictions, however trying, will soon 
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be over^ and tliey will be raised tor seat^ of boly 
influence and heavenly serenity, where ibor ene* 
mies shall behold them, while scenes of 'terror and 
dismay shall overwhelm themselves, v. 11- 13, 

A brighter day now dawns upcm Ihe Church ; 
the trump of jubilee, and the loud acclaim of the 
ransomed above, break upcm our enraptured eaurs : 
^The kmgdoms of this world are become the 
Idngdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, and he 
diall reign for ever and ever I" 



THE CHURCH IN THE WILDERNESS.— Rit., zii 

This chapter aiqpears to represent the circum* 
slaiDces or the situation of the witnesses, the He- 
farew-Christum Church, during ihe period in which 
they were to piopheey in sackcloth ; and the two 
folbwing chapters are also to be regarded as a 
fiutiier illustration of the same subject '^The 
msons,'' says Fuller,* ^^ {<» considering these four 
ebapters, not as one continued propheqr j but as a 
general repr e s enta tion of events (rf'ihe same period, 
are the following: Fird. The events fcvetold by 
ibe slaughter and resurrection of the witnesses in 
ck XL, by the flight of the woman into the wilder* 
ncss in cL xii^ with the ravages of the beasts and 
flie triumphs of the LamVs conqpany in chapters 

* Complete Worki of Rer. Andrei Fuller, ▼. ii., p^ 41. 

Ee 
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ziiL and xhr.^ are the same Seeondly* Thes^ 
representatioiis are not confined to one or two 
trumpets, but comprehend the greater part of thenu 
Compare ch. xi., 19, with ch. xvL, 18. Thirdly, 
In each of these descriptions there is a reference 
to the twelve hundred and sixty years (the period 
which, in prophecy, marks the duration of the an- 
tichristian power). So long were the witnesses to 
prophesy in sackdofli, so long fhe woman to be in 
the wilderness, and so long the beast to make war 
with the saints." 

In the first five verses of &e twelfth chapter we 
have a retrospective view of the birth of the Mes- 
siah, preceded by the intense desire of the Jewish 
Church (expressed by the anguish of ^^ a woman 
in travail") for his long-promised advent That 
the ^' man-child, who was to rule all nations with 
a rod of iron" (v. 5), represents oar Saviour, will 
appear evident by a reference to Ps. ii, 9, and 
Rev., xix., 15, where it is expressly said of Chxist, 
*^ He shall smite the naticms, and he shall rule them 
with a rod of kon." ^^ Thou shalt break them vnth 
a rod of iron," &c. His being ^^ caught up to God 
and to his throne" is a farther confirmation that he 
was the Son of God. If so, the ^^ woman" must 
denote the Hebrew Church, or, at least, the 'picm 
part of it. Her attire appears to represent the re- 
splendent panoply of the Gospel, with the apos- 
tolic, wreath encircling her brow (see Rev., i., 30), 
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wbile her ancient rites and ceremonies — ^^the 
diadow of good things to come" — are now thrown 
beneath her feet as of no farther nse {y. 1). It 
therefore seems that only the Christian portion of 
that Church was here intended. 

The ^'. dragon^* is ^ that old serpent which is the 
devil and Satan" {v, 9, and ch. xx., 2) ; and by 
his efforts to destroy the ^'man-child" is meant 
the opposition of the enemies of the truth gener- 
ally, and of his servant Herod in particular (Matt, 
iL, 3-18). IBs *^ seven head^* may denote his 
numerous agents. *^ Horns'* are the proper sym- 
bols of power. . The numbers seven and ten, as 
in many other places, represent multiplicity or 
completeness. 

From the rise of Christianity the inspired writer 
glances rapidly forward, through a long vista of 
time, to the exile of the church in the wilderness, 
the conflict with the powers of darkness, and the 
triumph of the Redeemer's kingdom {v. 6-11) ; 
and then back itgain to take another view of the 
persecuted daughter of Zion fleeing into the wil- 
derness from the face of her great enemy the ser- 
pent {v. 12-14). It is rtiU the Hebrew-Christian 
Church — ^* the woman which, brought forth the 
man-child" {v. 13). But as this church, or a 
portion of it, had long been in the wilderness, 
how, it may be asked, could it be represented as 
flying there at a later period, and on the wings of 
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a great eagle ? This apparent diiBciiIty may be 
removed by considexing, 1st. That tlief ivere not 
all in the ^demess, and of those who wer^ there 
many had beoome dispersed abroad: 2d. That 
bearing them on eagle's wings (Ex., xbc.^ 4) de^ 
notes the special prorideiice of God in providkg 
for their escape, rather than the distakce they 
irere borne: and, 3d. That the language fairiy 
implies that they had long had an ^«>de in this 
wilderness: ^' Where Ae hath a jlace*^ (i>. 6^-^ 
'^ into her jlac^* {y. 14). It wa& the '^ place pre^ 
pared of God" in ** the wilderness'^ for his Church 
ci old (Hos., ii., 14). The manner in which she 
has been fed and nourished in this wilderness diH 
ring the long night of Mohammedan darkness and 
tyranny we have already seen, and also how &e 
earth helped the wcmian, while the seipent sent 
forth his legions, like a desolating flood, over all 
these lands, till the most of the £sstem Church 
has been swept away, and the remnant, except 
these '^sealed ones,'' present a spectacle scarcely 
less pitiable than the deluded followers of the 
Arabian prophet So successful has been iihe war* 
fare whidi the dragon has waged -^ with the.rem* 
nant of her seed" (v. 14-17). 

What is intended by the earth opening her 
mouth to swallow bp the flood is not dear ; but if 
in aiiy case tlie earth has helped the Church, it is 
in this* 



Rsv., xiii. Jhid I stood upon the sand of the sea^ 
askd saw a head rise uj^ondofthe sea, hatmg seven 
heads and ten horns (v. 1). And I hdield am/other 
heast coming up out of the earthy and he had two 
horns like a hanb (v. 11). 
- So intimately connected with our main topic is 
die question whether the beasts here bought to 
view denote the Eastern or the Western Anti-< 
dirist, i. e», Mohammedanism or papacy, that I 
shall make no apology for entering upon its ex- 
amination in this connexion. But I am met at the 
threshold o( the inquiry by the prevailing- opinion, 
that the latter, and not the former, is intended. 

Nor is it surpriaing that Western Christians 
should regard the clearer light which illumines 
their horizon in these latter days as the sun and 
centre of all that relates to the interestsof Zion in 
the world. The scenes of the reformation, open- 
ing like the dawn of a cloudless day upon the long 
and dreary night of papal ignorance and supensti- 
tion, and the increacdng light and activity of later 
times, have so completely occupied our vision, that 
we have almost lost dght of our now benighted 
brethren in the East, tc^ether with their Moslem 
oppressors. 

But when the visions of the Apocalypse were 
first revealed, and for many succeeding centuries, 
the Eastern was the principal portion of the Chris- 
tian Churchy containing, as we find it still does, 

Eb2 
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the original Hebrew stock npoa which the. whole 
Oentile Church was ingrafted — ^a remnant of the 
fird'^/ruUs^ presenred under, ^^"the seal of the living 
God." Was it nothing in the view of ^^ the Good 
Shepherd" what wild beasts caine in to waste this 
purchased flock 1 Or is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that he wotdd reveal to his under^ep- 
herdis the character and duration of the chastise* 
ments in store for his erring sheep ? Whj, then^ 
are ancient Babylon and Assyria made so prominent 
on the pages of the Bible 1 Is not the Moham^^ 
medan beast, r^arded simply as a petsecutiag 
power, the staff of God's indignation, with its 
twelve and a haif centuries of rdentless vxtrfure 
waged upon the blood«bought Church of Christ, 
enough to secure a name and a place by the side 
of the reoosded woes and final triumphs of that 
Church? 

The first beast is introduced to our notice in thei 
same manner as the four beasts in Daniel's vision 
(ch. viL, 2), tibat is^ rising at once out of the sea, 
or from the midst of the nati<»is (t^ 1 $ compare 
Jer., IL, 4S, and Isa., viii, 7). In the descrii^tioii 
given of him, there siay be an allusion to the 
first three of those beasts, which were respectivdy 
eompared to a lion, a bear, and a leopard. If by 
the allusion we are to understand that thisbeasA is 
to occupy the same tenitory with those mentioned 
by Daniel, this is true of the Mohammiedan pow« 
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cm; <x if) as seenui more probable, reference is 
had to the quaMes or character of those beasts, 
the comparison is more strikbgly true oif the 
Mohammedan than of the Roman, or any other 
power. The leopard was regarded as the fleetest 
of animals (see Hah., L, 6), the bear possessed of 
the stnmgest feet, and the lion of the most pow» 
eifiil jaws or mouA* Such an animal was pecu-^ 
liarly fitted to represent qualities for rapid con* 
quest and great slaughter ; and so effectually was 
his power used, that Mohammed and his success^ 
ors extended their conquests farther in eighty years 
than did imperial Rome in eight hundred! In 
this and his farther conquests and dominion, he 
was aided by tiie ^ power" of the dragcm ; and 
well might tiie prince of darkness (see ch. xiL, 9, 
and xz., 2) give ^^ his seat and great authority" to 
such a champion of evil, arrayed against the 
church of the living Grod {v. 2). 

In the East, a man's rank or authority is knovm 
by the seat that he occupies ; and to yield one^s 
seat in iayour of another is to yield his influence^ 
JQSt as to give up the king's seat is to yidd the 
Idngdom. Hence, when the dragon is said to give 
his seat to ihib beast, it is equivalent to owning him 
as Us Ticegerent or representative, implying that 
the beast would fiutfafiilly do the work of the devil. 

The great power of the beast is particularly de^ 
noted by his ten horns {v. 1), the usual symbol of 
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power* Aa iliese horns are crowned, thej denote 
his great regal authori^ ; and this has ever been 
exercised by the heads of the Mohammedan goT- 
emment The seyen heads represent the sujNreme 
rulers of the govemment A man is the head of 
the household which he goyems, a general the 
head of an army, a monarch of his dominions, and 
the pope of the Roman Catholic Church. Hence, 
if the beast represents the Mohammedan empire, 
the heads of the beast denote '^ the commanders 
of the faithful and successors of the apostle of 
Gk>d ;" while this and similar pompous titles are 
the ''names of blasphemy'* inscribed upon his 
heads, since Mohammed assumed a supremacy 
over all the prophets, and even over the Son of 
Ood himself. The number seven would seem to 
denote the successive number of the heads during 
the continuance of the beast ; and it is worthy of 
remark, that the historian of the Decline and Fall 
gives an account of just seven principal, successors 
of Mohammed, who figured in the establishment 
and growth of his empire, vis., Abubekir, Omar, 
Othman, AH, Mraiwiah, Ye:rid, and Hosein. The 
violent death of one of Aese, Hosan, the son of 
Afi, who was treacheix>usly miordered by the dis- 
solute Yezid, Oct 10, A.D. 680, occaacmied sudi 
a wound to the beast as could oolj be healed by 
the permanent secesaon of a laige body of ''the 
fiutUiil," which resulted in the formation of (he 
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Peraan Sheey seet^ and tluu '^his deadly 'wocmd 
Waa healed," t?. 3.* 

That ^^ all the world wondered after the beast'' 
is a &ct that requires no comment Nor, when 
we r^ect with what fidelity they have senred the 
author of all evil, is it a bold figure of speech 
to say that his numberlesB followers have ^^ wor- 
shipped the dragon, which gave power unto the 
beast ;" while they exalt the beast himself to the 
highest pbnacle of adoration, saying. Who is like 
unto the beast 1 Who is able to make war with 
him ? V. 4. 

The warlike nature of the beast, it appears 
fiom the whole description, is bis characteristic 
feature. This was never more true of any power; 
than of the Mohammedan. To say nothing of 
their other great warriors, ^ Omar, in ten yeaiSi 
reduced thirty-six thousand cities and strongholds 
to his obedience, and demolished four thousand 
churches or temples. In one hundred years after 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca, the empire 
of his successors extended from India to the At- 

* *' In a diitint ace and climate,** aaya OibboD, " the tragic 
acena of the death of Hoaein will awaken the aympathy of the 
coldeat reader. On the annual featiral of hia martynloin, inthe 
davoot pilgrimage to hia aepulchra, hia Penibtt TOtariee abandon 
thair aoula to the religioiia phienay of aorrow and indignation.**— 
Decline and Fall, ch. 50. Often haa the anthor'a commiaeration 
been awakened by the aincerity of their grief» aa he haa aeen them 
■et of«r the tiagedy of Hoeain willi all the enthoaiaani of a paae- 
ing reality. Hia death waa a memorable incident in the annals 
oflallm. 
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lantic Ooeaiiy oomprehending the widety-distant 
regions of Persia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain."* And what rivers of blood have not 
their conquering legions shed since Mohammed 
first drew the sword in support of his spurious 
faith ! If any one doubts the blasphemous char-« 
acter of the Mohammedan beast, let him listen 
to his followers, while Aey ridicule, in terms too 
gross for repetition, the Sonship of the Messiah; 
or let lam attend to the claims of Mohammed, to 
his visit to heaven, his communications with Qod,- 
to the licentiousness of some of the peculiar doc* 
trines of the Koran, which, under the pretaiided 
sanction of Divine authority, have so corrupted 
flieir conduct and polluted thor hearts, that, in the 
language of onef who has been long conversast 
with them, '* It is a wonder of mercy that God 
does not, in hot displeasure, rain upop their land 
fire and brimstone out of heaven, as be did upon 
the cities of the plain fcnr similar abominations." 
Is there no ^ blasphemy against God" in ascribing 
to him such a character 1 none against ^* his name'' 
in heaping such contumely as they do upon his 
only-begotten Son, *^ in whom dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily VJ none against heav- 
en and its holy inhabitants in makmg it a place of 
gross sensuality 1 
^^And fwoer voos given unio him to oomUMie (or 

* Edinburgh Encyclopedia. t &«▼• £U SmiUi, 
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make vr9(r)Jbrty and two fnmths^^ v. 5. If thk 
be propbetical time^ or fhe period of twelve hun- 
dred and axty years, it has almost expired ; and 
what are the signs of the times r^arding it ? In 
Peraa it is commonlj believed that the existing 
Mohammedan power is near ils end. Calcula- 
tions have been made by one of their seers, which 
lead them to believe that its days are numbered, 
and limited to a veiy few remaining years. In 
Turkey, in Mesopotamia, and even among the 
wild mountains of central Koordistan, where the 
subject was gravely canvassed, I found a prevail- 
ing impression that the arm of the Mohammedan 
power is soon to be broken ; and such, too, is the 
general belief among the Moslems of iE^ypt and 
Syria. Moreover, such is the posture of things in 
the East, and such the increasing developments 
of Providence, that a general expectation of the 
speedy down&ll of the empire of Mohammed 
prevails throughout Christendom ; whUe those of 
us who have resided within the borders of that 
empire, have been sensibly impressed with the 
fiurt that we were the tenants of a falling edifice. 
A misatonary, long riesident in the metropolis of 
Tuikey, remarked that '^ it requires no prophedes 
to satisfy us that the Mohamm^an power is falling 
to ruins, and must soon be at an end" The as- 
tooiahmg changes now taking place portend its 
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overdirow. The Modem fe(eIsth^<«jPVrf0^^ liii«> 
decreed it i and tlie Chiistiaii may here learn Ihst 
the Alm^hty has set tioiuidB to its durationy and 
that its days are fast hastening to a closeb 

During ^ forty and two aionths" the beast ytta 
** to make war with the saints, and to overcome 
them ;" to ^^ have extensire dominion, to lead into 
captivity," and «kiU with the swdrd*' (v. 7-10). 
How succesrful has been his warfiufe npan'tibe 
Church, we liave iseen in part, wUIe tracbg flie 
decline of the Nestorian misnons, and the fall of 
her millions of iconverts scattered dirougfa ' the 
East During fte extendon of Ins vast dondnions 
from Uie Atlantic to the Indus and CUna, we have 
a sample of the ajitrit with whidi the fblloivera of 
Christ were treated, in the contemptuous langoagt 
of Caled, the redoubtable leader of the armies of 
Id&m : ^ Te Christian dogs ! you know your op&iac 
the Kor&n, the tribute, or the sword I"* Thkt the 
warfare of the beast waat not prosecuted with m 
more compromising spirit at a later day, we letai 
from the career of the victorious Tamerlane, who 
lighted the flames of war and perseeution over al- 
most (jm whole area of the Eastern CSturch, and 
^caused the terror of his name to pervade Etfirope. 
Bebg persuaded, as die most crediUe histprians of 
his life inTorm us, that it was the dtdy of every 
true Mohammedan to friahe war up(m the Chrii^ 

* Gibbon's Rom. Emp.» ch. li., p. 343. 
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HoHif he Inflicted nomberkai evils vpon pwiere^ 
ring CfaristiaQS) citieUy hiiichering samefOnddooni*' 
ing others t9 perpetual slavery /"* Ifwemustre^ 
c^ve with some linutatioii the declaratkni that 
^ power was giyen him over off kindreds, and 
■tongues, and nations'' {v. 7 and 8), still it was 
cMainly never mc^e true of any earthly power j 
for, besides extending <his dominion over so la^e 
a portitm of Asia and the most populons ooantries 
of Africa, he penetrated to the cenlsre of Europe; 
fab kgkos triaiiq>hed orcr the uaited duTaby of 
the Ousaders^and bis^monarchs have for cenlu^ 
ries sat upon the subverted throne of the Caesars;'' 
What millions have bowed down to serve him, ot 
to supplicate his cruel metcy 1 In Europe^ Asia^ 
and Africa, has he ^^made war with Htufi saints^ 
and overcome them;" and had not God in mercy 
interposed the sword of a Charles Martdi, a ChaN 
leotagne, and other great warriors, we might havb 
been groaning under the same galHngyoke. Now 
that the horns of the beast have been j^o^^ away 
(Zedir, L, 31), we no longer regard bim as such a 
fearful scourge. But how was it with those whose 
fathers and brothers were ^^ killed with the sword," 
and whose wives and daughters were '^ led into 
captivity" more cruel thsm death? Sack tber^ 
are at the present diay in P^a; Clmstian cap* 
tives, torn from thdr peaceful homes within the 

Fr 
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last twentjr yean, and how bowing at the feet of 
the Mohammedan beast! B«t the sword sfaaU 
return npon his own head. Long has he killed 
with the sword, and thois has Divine Justice de* 
creed that he must fall. There is every indicttkion 
that the arm of dvil power will be broken and Us 
bloody career arrested. What occasion for ^^tke 
patience and faith of the saints !" 

The 8E0(»ii> BEAST was in league with the first, 
and, consequently, contemporary with hioi. The 
first was of a peculiarly warlike aspect and diar* 
acter; this has a more unassuming appearance, 
but, neverthelesB, has great influence and authori- 
ty. Such is the relation of the Mohammedan lit- 
SRABCHT to the general government or monarchy 
whidi was imbodied in the fiirst beast In Moham^ 
med tod his more immediate successors both of 
these functions were combined. But in process of 
time a distinct ecclesiastical organization arose, as 
the more immediate c<mservat(Nr of the religious 
faith. Its " coming up out of the earth'' may al- 
lude to its gradual rise, like the growth of vegeta* 
tion ; quite unlike the sudden and imposing rise cf 
the other " out of the sea.'* 

The two horns appear to represent the two sects 
mto which the Mohammedan faith is divided, the 
Swny SLJoASheey; for though a sacred numbo:,a8 
seven or ten, may be indefinite, not so with othdr 
numerical terms as ordinarily used by the inspired 
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writes* For example, the two horns of Danid'a 
STmbolical ram (Dan., yiii., 3) represented -^e two 
^visions of the Medo-Peraian empire ; and the 
four horns which came up on the Macedonian 
^ goat" (f • 8) represented the four divisions into 
which the empire of Alexander was severed after 
his death: Now as the Mohammedan Merarchy, 
though easentiaUy one, and resting on the same 
basis, is separated into two sectarian divisions with 
their distbct heads, we cannot but regard these as 
the ^ two heads of the beast" The warlike func*' 
tioQS of Mohammedanism being vested entirely in 
the former beast, the peaceful character of the lat- 
ter is denoted by the emUem of ^^ a lamb ;" but 
his true character is nevertheless exhibited by his 
language and the doctrines which he preached, 
'^ for he spake as a dragon." 

As the depository and judge of Mohammedan 
law, and the acknowledged conservator of the 
faith of Islam, ^^ he exerciseth all the power of the: 
first beast before him ;" and so potent is the influ* 
e»ce of the sacred character with which he is in- 
vested, that he has been known to set at defiance 
and countermand the edicts of the highest civil 
functionaries. But these are only rare exceptions 
to the general fidelity with which he si^ports the 
judicial authority. It is he who girds upon the 
imperii monarch the swcMrd of istate, and, by the 
alle^ance which he in^ires through the Koran, 
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and die promised blessings or threatened maledio 
tions of die prophet, he may be said to cause the 
inhabitants of the earth ^ to worship the first beast, 
whose deadly wound was heeded'' {v. 12), since 
the ciTil government is really the creature of the 
religions faith. 

^ But what great wonders and astonishing mira- 
cles have been wrought by the Mohammedan 
priesthood to deceive them that dwell on the 
earth {v. 13, 14) 1 << h the sight of the heast*^ or 
in the eyes of his followers, they have in effect 
wrought many. They have originated, or so given 
currency to reported miracles of their projAiet, 
which could not otherwise have been credited, 
that it may be regarded as having been done by 
themselves. What has been the effect of such 
tuition upon the minds of the deluded multitude, 
we may learn from the following account of 
Gibbon : ^' The votaries of Mohammed are more 
assured than himself of his miraculous gifts, and 
their confidence and credulity increase as they are 
farther removed from the time and place of his 
spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that 
trees went fordi to meet him ; that he was saluted 
by the stones ; that waters ^hed from his fingers; 
that he fed the hungry, cured the nek, and rabed 
the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a 
camel complained to him ; that a shoulder of 
mutton informed him of its being poisoned; and 
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tik9^ ^animate and inanimate nature were equaOy 
subject to the apostle of Grod." He visited the 
seven heavens, and ^' performed in the tenth part 
of a night the journey of many thousand years. 
• • • • {]]g resistless word split asunder the orb 
of the moon; the obedient planet stooped from 
her orb in the sky, accomplished the seven revolu- 
tions around the Caaba, saluted Mohammed in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her di<p 
mensions, entered at the colkr, and issued forth 
through the sleeve of his shirt I''* 

These are a specimen of the wouderful miracles 
by which the beast has ^ deceived them that dwell 
on the earth:" and they have not ceased to be 
practised to the present day. During the author's 
residence in Persia, thousands were led away by 
the accredited miracles of a certain MooUah oa 
the banks of the Arras, who was said to have mi* 
raculously. healed the sick, restored sight to the 
blind, and done other wonderful works; and so 
great was the excitement of the votaries of Mo- 
hammed, that the Russian authorities deemed it 
necessary to send the Moollah into esale in order 
to restore tranquillity. Miraculous cures are be- 
lieved to be wrought at the tombs of revered Mos- 
lem saints; and there is now living in the city of 
Ispahan a man of such reputed sanctify that the de- 
vout Mussolm&ns even gather up the dust of his 

* Declin* and FtU, eh, 1. 
Ff2 
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jbct, ftnd aicnbe to it miraculous, sanative pMfS 



^ I%e image of the hecut** 'which he caused to 
be made, and ku^ired with life, speech, iind de-* 
akractive power {v. 14, 15), may aeem an enig- 
ma of no easy solution on our hjrpothesia of the 
beasts, since the religion of Mohammed is as free 
as that of CSuist or of Moses from the idolatvous 
worship of ** any graten image, or o^any likenftw 
of anyAing fhat is in heaven above, or that is in 
the earth beneath.^' But let us see what the tenn 
image usually sonifies, as employed by the saCred 
wxitera • *^ And God said, Let us make man in 
Wtt image f' ''in the likeness of God made he 
him;" '' Christ, who is the image qf God,'' etq^ 
Thus we say of a child, '' She is the image of hes 
aftotber.'' Hence it appears, that to make an im- 
age ot ^ beast is to institute a likeness or resenn 
blttice of him ; to make something of a similar 
nature, character, and functions ''to the beast 
which had the wound by a sword, and did live*" 
That beast hsa his iseat in Turk^. His counter^ 
part or "niAGs'' is to be found in the modeca 
kingdom of Peiaia. The beaft with ^ two honia 
occupies both of these seats. So loi^ as his office 
was imbpdied in the first beast^ Persia was regard- 
ed as a part of the domain of the latter ; and long 
did her princes acknowledge alliance to the ca- 
liphs who succeeded to the royal and sacerdotal 
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<iffieer8'0f Mobammed, and were, £or a tune, Ibtt 
most absolute monarchs in the world* . But as tte 
i^^iiitaal and temporal power became more dis- 
tuict, tbis affinity was weakened. 

The gr-eat revolutions occasioned by the ciMiqueil 
«f Perata by Genghis Khan, the subv^on of ^ 
caliphate by bis grandson Hulakoo, and the events 
ci the sixth trumpet, together with the career of 
Tamerlane^ left the Persian empire entirely distinct 
from, and independent of, the acknowledged suc«» 
oessors of the prophet, or the heads of. the original 
Mohammedan beast in Turkey* But still it was a 
Mohammedan kingdom ; the imperial crown was 
placed upon the brow of her sovereigns by. the 
Moslem hierarchy, and the civil arm was supports 
ed by the second beast, who commanded universal 
allegiance under the pienalty of inevitable death 
(t^.. 15). Thcmgh disunited, it corresponded in 
all respects to the original beast ; and so strong 
was the resemblance that it might well be called 
^' an image to the beast which had the wound by 
a sword, and did live." E^ial homage was de- 
manded for the beast and fas image (r.S and 16)^ 
and it is equally received by both; homage in 
langus^e and manner, such as we maty almost 

* " Th« office of the ealipha, uniting spiritoal infitmiee with tem- 
poral power,, bore e etrikiag resemblance to that of the pope; and 
in their pomp, their baughtineas, and their oppresiion, little difla»> 
ence can be traced between the viean of Mohammed and the 
(tf St. Peter.**— Edinbargh Encyclopadia. 
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liuK^ might be oflered by a worm to the Rokr of 
tte iniyenie* (v. 12-16). 

To BSCBITB A MASK IN THBBt FCSSHBADS (t^. 16, 

17) was to seal his votaries as the followers of 
the beast Thus God ccMnmanded to ^ m^ ft flutdk 
upon Ubit forehead^' of his faithfbl seryanti^ to de- 
note them as his own and under his special pro^ 
tection (E2sek., ix. 4, 6). He ^^ Mo/ed the serranibi 
ci God in their foreheads'' for the same reason 
(Rer., viLy 3); and we find his true followers 
standing in triumph with the Lamb^ ^ having his 
Father's name written in their foreheads." — Rev., 
xiv., 1. These are all represented as having '^a 
mark in Umi fonheadfj* to indicate that they are 
his, just as the shepherd marks his sheep for the 
samepurpose. Hence we conclude that the ^ mark 
in their foreheads" indksates those who receive it 
as the followers of the beast. Now if this is the 
meaning of the mark in the^^e&eod, ^ to receive 
amark in their bioht hamd" must represent some» 
flung wfaidi is common to all the rest of the srib- 
jects of the beast ; since ^' he caused off, both smal} 
and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to re- 
cttve" one or flie other of these marks. This may 
refer to the odious Jiaradgf the price which every 

• ThA ftiiUior hts note than once m«d ahMp killed in wcrifiee 
(for mch wm the t«nn) to prineet of the rojti AnnUr ^ Pentit 
«iidtlMdisMT0i«dhMd« thra^Rtn under tbeirhoiMt'^Mt; end to 
the kins "^ higher raarkt of hoomget er, father, MdonHmt ate of^ 
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mbeliever is obliged to pay for his head, for the 
privilege of liviogy if life can be called- a privi- 
lege under suoh circumstances. The ^* option'' 
was ^ the Korany the inbutey or the sword."* 

If it be asked how this can be called a mark in 
(he hmij the answer is found in the latitude of og- 
nification in which the '^ hand" and the '^ right 
band*' is figuratively used throughoat the Bible. 
The right hand also labours to obtain the money, 
and pi^ the annual haraJ^ to the Mohammedan 
master ; and, unless the native Christians, or other 
unbelievers, carry '^ a mark in thdbr right band" 
to prove that tUs tax has been paid, they may 
have to pay it over again. In the language of a. 
kte writo, ^ Their only protection, the anlf^ cw^ 
sUeroHonfor tohid^ the Koran aUowsihe toleratwi 
of their existence^ is their money ; which, either 
by legal or arbitrary exactions, is made to flow 
into tiie treasury of the govenunent, or into the 
pockets of its officers, about as fast as they can 
earn it In foot, they are called, in the language 
of the country, rayah, which means a flock ; it is 

* To those who may ttiU think that the mark nfeni to the ngii 
of tiiB evoM made om the forehead bj the Roman Catholics, w» 
would remark, that the MussolmaDS dso mark their foreheads by 
pressing them apon a cake of sacred earth from Mecca, or on 
aome other objeet, hi time of prayer, and they have othnr mor^ex- 
pnaalTe marka. Bat aU aneh signs must pro?e vieij fallacioaa, 
as is evinced in the case of the cross, which is also made by all 
the Eastern Christiene ; and henoe this sign would identiiy them 
with papists. 
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ptftined for flie sake of its fleece*''* AprofeHMn 
of their faith in the Kor&n would at once 
the rayah from the haradg, and emancipate 
from vassalage; it would transfer the mark from 
his hand to his forehead. 

Of the mystical ** number of the betuf' we shall 
offer no explanation ; but, instead of en^ging in 
speculations upon a mystery which has occupied 
so many wise heads to so Uttie purpose, we will 
invite the reader's attention to one or two more 
reasons for believing, that the two beasts of this 
chapter have no relation to the <7hurdi of Rome. 

L The appropriate name of the corrupt and 
Uolairous Church of Rome is that given to it iai 
tibe sevMiteenth chapter of the Revelation, verses 
1 and 6, viz. : ^ Thb Obeat Whore^thb Morn* 

BR OP FoRMICATIONSt- AMD ABOMDIATIONS OP THB 

EABTBr' Throughout the whole histnry of the 
Jewish Church, in her most awful departures from 
God, and in the most h<»rrible depths of idolatry 
and pollution to which she ever sunk, she is neiver 
denominated a beast ; but, in dark contrast with 
the spotless purity which should ever characterize 
the Church of Qod, she is called by the more odi- 
ous appellation of an adulterous woman. The 
true Church of Christ is called ^ the bride, the 
Lamb's wife." Idolatry throughout the Bible is 

• B«v, Eli Smith, S«riiioiif and AiddiMMf, p. 19, 20. 
t Mtrginsl readinf. 
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eslkd adultery ; and Mvfaat, then, can we call an 
iddhtrotis churdi if not by the name given it botii 
in tiie Old and New Testament Scripturte 1 The 
Inie Chmvch is also called the Holy Gity« Babylen 
was noted for its idolatry and wickedness, and for 
enmity to the people of Grod« The Romish Chnrdi 
siistuns the same character, and holds a amilar 
rdation to the true ; it is therefore with great pro* 
jniety deiiominated BabyiiON the Gtbeat. It is 
abo called Mtstbbt from the hidden depths of its 
imquity, ^d in contrast to the clear light of pure 
Christianity. So far there is an obvious natural 
bomparison between the true and the idblatrous 
diufck But the moment the latter is called a 
beast the antithesb is lost, the gender is changed, 
ukI the whole becomes obscure. 

n. A beast is the symbol of the Gentile nations, 
and of the typ&n «iemies of the Church. It is 
never used to denote a corrupt Church. It is of 
the qpposite sex, and cannot be callM a harlot 
or lewd woman. On Hie o&eac hand, the open 
enemies oi the Church are never called by the 
latter appellation, though they are represented as 
ttdcmg the place of her Head wheb she has be«* 
oome corrupt, as in the alliance c^ papal Babylon 
with ^< the beast and kbgs of the earth." 

m. There is a want of unity in the descriptUHi 
of the beasts of the thirteentii chapter and the 
Roman beast of the seventeenth. They agree, it 
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is tnie, IB flie aamber of their heads aad faoin^ 
which are ftbo the same with those of the dragon | 
hot these are indefinite scriptural nnmbers, so that 
tiieir agreement in thbreq>ectb]r no means proFes 
them to be the same. In the description of the 
Roman beast, the heads are said to be ^< seven 
moimtains on which the woman sitteA;'' in the 
otter, ^ one of the heads was wounded to death/' 
which could not be affirmed of one of the monnt^ 
ains. In the former the horns were all crowned 
when the beast arose ont of the sea pin the Bo* 
man beast tiiey are represented as^kings who bad 
receiyed no kingdom as yet" He one is^icS of 
names of blasphemy ; the other has them (mlj on 
Us heads. One is scarlet-coloured ; the other made 
up of the leopard, bear, and lion. The Roman 
beast derires his chirf importance fiom his's«rfile 
Connexion with the ^ scarlet wcunan ;" the otber 
is of himself a most wonderful, warlike, and pow-* 
erful animal, and so far firomr bebg second in con-^ 
sequence to the beast with two boms (which has 
been su|q>osed to be identkal with the woosan), 
&e latter labours to subserve the interests of ti»e 
former. Of these, the first beast makes war wib 
the samts. In the odier case, it » the woman, and 
not the beast, who is *^ drunken with the blood oB 
saints and martyrs*' (cL xvii., 6). ^ In her/* hot 
in him, ^^ was feund the blood of prophets/' && 
(ch. xm., 34.) 
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flefijre dinnwHing this stitject, we mastbeg leave 
to iotroduce one more proof that ttie "beast of tlie 
13tli diapter and Mohammedanism are the same. 
The eTidenee n found in a oompaiison of the seven 
trampets and the seven vials (ch. viii., ix., and 
xvLX The angds oommissioned with the seven 
last plagues " pour oat the viab of the wrath of 
God" upon the same places and objeds that ww 
aflfected by the Uast of the seven trumpets, and m 
the same order : the first upon the earth ; the sec- 
ond upon the sea; Ae third upon the rivers and 
fountains <^ water; the fourth upon the sun; * * 
Die siatth upon Ihe river Euphrates; the seventh 
into the air. So for tiiere can be no doubt of the 
identify df the localities; and where six out of 
seven in the same order correspond, it is quite oI>> 
vious that there was unity of design throughout 

By general consult it is adnutted that the fifth 
trumpet introduced Mohammedanism (ch« ix., 1). 
Hie fifth vial was poured out upon the seat of the 
beast (ch. xvi., 10) ; and hence we infer &b^ the 
Mohammedan power and the beast are the same. 

But ktuBputtheconclusbntoafarther test by a 
brief examination of the events of the fifth and dadk 
viab (ch. xvL, 10-14). Perhaps no country in the 
world will answer to the events rqnresented undinr 
fhe fifth vial so fiilly as Turkey. Regarding the im^ 
peiial dtyas the more immediateseat of the beast, 
I need only point to the scenes of anaichy and 

Go 
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Uood whieh disgraoed that great nietEOpofis ante- 
rior to the destructionof the Janizaiies^ and during 
the dark aikl stormy mgfat in which they were 
swept from the. earth. But there is imothor of 
their plagues which is moitioned in veiy remark- 
able language: ''their iore»."-- Rev., xvL, 11. 
The tennis introduced under ih» first of the seren 
viab : ^ and there fell a noisome and grievous sore 
vipoa the men which had the^ mark of the beast, 
and upon them whidi w<Nrshipped: his image.-' It 
will be remembered that these vids are denomma* 
ted '' the seven plagues** (ch. xv., 1, 8). Now it 
is a very remarkable fact, in this connexioii, that 
a disease of peculiar type prevsdls in the Mo- 
hammedan Countries (and is con&ied almost ex- 
dufflvely to them), so grievous and destrudive 
that it is emphatically^called The PlagOe. Its be- 
ginning, and progress, and termination are oUefiy 
characterized by^ its '' sores.** 

''Their ndbcmie and grievous sore'' is the&st 
distinctive symptom of plague, and often f<dlows 
the unhappy sufferer long after the general disesBe 
has passed by. Search ihe records of all the ills 
that flesh is heir to, and this dreadful malady 
iidll be found pre-emment fot its mortality. Year 
after year it sends the voice of wailing atmong 
the hi^esB subjects of the Mohammedan beasl^ 
and its victims must be estimated by millions. 

But while the Afoslems charge it all iqpon God, 
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or to resistless Fate, and ^ gsaw their tongoBS for 
pain/' they << repent not of th^ deeds." From 
these judgments poured out upon ** the seat of the 
heasty" we infer the identity of the Mohammedan 
power, whidi arose und^ the fifth trumpet, with 
** the beasf* of the fifth viaL And tlas we cannot 
doubt is the same as the beast of the thirteenth 
chapter. 

' ^.And ff^ sixth angd p&urei out his vial mfon 
the great river EuphrateSy and the water thereof 
was dried up, that the way of the kings of the Ea$t 
might he jrefored.^^ As ^ the Euphratean horse* 
men of the Eoxth trumpet are uniyeisally allowed 
to symbolize the rise and progress of the Ottoman 
empire,"* so also the drying up of the Euphrates 
under the sixth vial is no less commonly believed 
to represent its decline and falL There exists the 
iame relation between this and the preceding vial 
that there is between the fifth and sixth trumpets^ 
The scene is the same, and the same beast is con* 
cemed in the ev«its of both of these vials. Now 
it is an old maxim, that '^ a man is known by the 
company he keeps," and we here find the beast 
making his appearance in the same company 
which attended him in die bright of his power. 
Of the identity of '' the dm^foit," that '< old serpent 
called the devil," who had such confidence in the 
effident co-operation of the beast as to ^ give him 

* Bush 00 the Millemuam, p. 814. 
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Us awt sad great sytkoiily/' there «aa be no 
dottbt It ajqpears, from his character and office, 
tiiat the fdn prophet is the same as the beast mth 
two horns* 

That the Moslem hierarchy is hfaUe prophet or 
twdior, no Christian vnilX question; and so pre- 
eminently was djs the character of the pimi- 
tive head of this hierarchy, that he has ever re^ 
oeiTed the appropriate title of t^bb false prophet. 
It is evident that the title is not confined to Mo« 
hsmmed as an individual^ for it is applied to him 
md has sncoessors until the time of the final decline 
and fall of his religion, 

. From Us hostiUty to the Christian religipn) and 
firam his control of the civil power, he at first re- 
coved an appellation not so sig^iificant of his or-^ 
dinary office as the one which i^pears to have 
been afterward asagned him. But that the false 
prophet is really the same perscnage^th the one 
which performed such wonderful miracles before 
the beast (ch. jdiu), is very evident from the allu- 
sion to these astonishing feats in the account of bin 
final doom (eh. six., 20) : ^^ And the beast was 
taken, and with him the false prophet that wrought 
miracles before him, with which he deceived them 
that had received the nuurk of the beast, and them 
that worshipped his image/' Compare ch. ziii,, 12- 
16. If this point be established, there appears 
litfle room to doubt the identity of the beasts of 
chapters xiiL, 1, and xvi., 10^ 13. 
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The KiNGHS op the East corFeq)ond to the two 
witneases; and the beast, in each instance, is 
mentioned in connexion with the sealed remnant 
of lorael. The followers of Christ leure more than 
once in the Revelation called *' kings;'' and the 
term is not inapjHropriate to the sons of Israel^ 
who are denominated the Lord's ^ Ancanted" (Ps. 
CT., 16). In the prophecy of Isaiah (xi., 16, 16) 
we are told that the Lord would dry tip the river 
(Euphrates) to prepare ^' a highway for the rem- 
nant of his people'^ IsraeL As the final accom- 
pUdiment of that prediction is future, while the 
prediction itself entirely corresponds with the 
events of the idxth vial, we cannot but infer that 
they both relate to the same people. For who of 
Qod's servants, under Mohammedan domination, 
can with so much propriety be called '^ the kii^ 
of the East" as *^ the remnant of his people which 
shall be left from Assyria ?" 

Oppressed as they have been for so many een« 
tunes by their Moslem foes, to them especially 
must the drying up of the symbolical Euphrates 
be a most important and auspicious event; ah 
event that is rapidly hastening oh, as all the sigai 
of the times clearly indicate. 

Rev., xir. ^.^nd Ilookedj and lo, a lamb stood 
on Mount Sion, and with hinir a htmdred forty and 
four thousand^ having his Fathet^s name tmtten in 
their foreheadsJ** A brighter prospect now opens 

Oa2 
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beforetis. The waifr ve of the beaat has eeMed ; 
tte remAen canreDt of the Euphrates is dried up ; 
tlie way of the kings of the East is prepared; the 
daoghler of Zixm is released iirom her exile in the 
wilderness ; the witnesses hare laid aside fbor 
sackcloth ; and now we behold them, stiU wearing 
in their foreheads ^the seal of the living God," 
standing with their great Deliverer, and attuning 
tibsir htfps and vdces to tiie sweetest song o( 
heaven. 

Faittifal to the terms of thdf. espousals (Hoa, 
iiL), thej have ceased to defile themselves wOx 
idols ; and He who in solemn covenant had said, 
*^ I win betroth thee unto me for ever^ in right- 
eousness, and in judgnrant, and in loving kindness^ 
and in mercies and fSuthfuIness" (Hos., iL, 19, SO), 
has now received them, as the ^ virgin of I^el,'' 
into the most intimate union, henceforth to ** follow 
the Lamb whithersoever be goeftfa*'' This evident^ 
1 J rdatte to the fiiture. 

Through the whole period of eighteen centuries 
since their conversion to Christianity, the Nesto* 
nan Christians have remained pure from the de« 
filement of image-worship. It b ox^Iy at a recent 
day that Protestant Christebdom has separated it- 
adP from the universal idolatry which pervaded the 
Western in common with the Eastern churches. 
So that of the Nestorians emphatically, and of 
tiiem alone (if we except, perhaps, the disciples in 
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Hut Alp8)i can it be ^aid, ^'These are they "wluck 
ware not defiled with women ; for they are vir- 
gins." 

, ^^ Theaa were redeemed from among men» ihe 
Jini^ruita unto God and to the Lamb." This 
ia language which can be predicated of no others 
than tb^ members of the Hebrew Christian Ghnrdb* 
Salvation was first proclaimed to the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ; and it was not till numerous 
converts had been gathered^in from the two divis* 
ions of brael and Judah that any one thought of 
preaching to the Gentiles. In no sense, then, can 
the latter be called ^ the first*fruits" of the Gos« 
peL • But ^ brad was hoHness to the Lord, and 
the fitHrfrmtt of his increase" ( Jer., iL, 3). So 
also th^ converts of Israel are called by the apos- 
tle James, in his epistle to the twelve tribes, '^ a 
kind oi fird-frviUf of his creatures." Paul also 
claims for them the same relation to the Church, 
where he says, ^^ If the casting away of them be 
the reconciling of the world, what shall the re*' 
ceivb^ of fiiem be but life from the dead 1 For 
if the fird-ffvit be holy, the lump is also holy." 
In the economy of grace, special provision was 
made to gather in and preserve these first-firuits of 
the great harvest firam the field of God's ancient 
husbandry. 

Reference is here made to a well-known ordi- 
nance of the Jews, which required them to collect 
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and consecrate to the Lopd a small portkm of the 
fruits of their fidds before they gathered any for 
their own consumption. The first-firuits aimouiH 
ced the beginning of .the harvest; a joyful occa- 
flion, which was observed as a season of general, 
festivity by the Hebrew. nation. Thus, when the 
first-fruits of the Church were brought in, at tiiie 
beginning of the Christian dispensation, it was the 
commencement of a general harvest which was 
speedily gathered throughout the known world. 
So, also, we have reason to believe, will Hie in- 
gathering of these ^^first-fruits" usher in the final 
and more glorious harvest of the Church* Were 
there a remaining doubt that such will be the re-. 
suit, or, in other words, that the Nestcffian Chmt^ 
is to exert, an important agency in the conver- 
sion of the world, let that doubt be removed by 
the jSight of the. next herald through the ethereal 
vault : ^' And I saw another angel fly in the nddst 
of heaven, having the everlasting Gospd to j^each 
unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every 
nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people, say- 
ing, with a loud voice, Fear God and give glory 
to him, for iHoB hour of his judgment is come" {v. 
6,7). The triumphant recuse now breados upon 
the ear, ^ Who sliall not fear thee, O Lord, and 
glorify thy name 1 for thou only art holy ; fi>r all 
nations shall come and woxship before thee; for 
ttiy judgments are made manifest" (cb. xv., 4). 
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Anodicr aagel'theti prodaims, '^ Babylon is fallen, 
k ftUen/' unaUe to endure the reiqplendent bright* 
nam (see 3 Thes., iL, 8), and ZSon's King appears 
in majesty Divkie^ swa]ing the sceptre pf the 
world* 

If this be not the dawn of the nullennial Sabbath, 
it is at least ^ the preparation before the Sabbath/' 
K we are to believe that the period of the seyen& 
millenaiy is to. be the Sabbath of the world, we 
shonU not jforget that the Jewish Sabbath, from 
wUcb the analogy is drawn, had its preparation 
on the afternoon of the previous day, in which all 
the remaining labour of the week was finished, 
and that the season of sacred rest began with the 
setting sun. Upon this hypothesis we must con« 
dude that the work of the world's conversion will 
be hSly accomplished before the end pf the pres- 
ent tfaoosand years, now so nearly expired. Hence 
it is time for die preparation of the millennial Sab- 
bath to begin. And certainly it must be near, if 
there be any truth in our foregoing concluaons, 
and tf the period of twelve hundred and sixty pro- 
phetical days has any relation to the Mohammedan 
Antichrist or the Nestorian Church. This period 
must either denote literal days or an equal number 
of years; ance neither reason nor analogy will al- 
low us to regard it, repeated as it is in so many 
forms in relation to the same series of events, as 
an mdefinite number. literal days it certainly 
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cannot desMite, while rqireseiitiiig the oontmuaiioe 
of the Mohammedan power. We hare leveral 
examples in which days represent &e same nam* 
berof years, and this is the sense in which, as com» 
mentators are generally agreed, the thousand two 
hundred and threescore days of Daniel and the 
Apocalypse must be receiTed** The precise tune 
in which this period will terminate we diall not 
presume to define, though a near approximation 
to. it may certainly be made. It may be safe to 
assume that the period commenced no later than 
the Hegvra ( A.D. 622), when Mdianuned first be- 
gan to propagate his religion by the sword, and 
entered upon that system of smguinary persecu- 
tion which has given him such a conspicuous place 
on the pages of Divine inspiration. Hus is. the 
period which begins the Mohammedan era, and 
the ^^forty and two months" of his warfieure upon 
the Church. Within ten years firom that time his 
l^ons carried their reeostless anns through Posia, 
and trampled under foot the whole primitive seat 
of the Nestorian Church, with the exertion of. 
'^ her place m the wilderness." So unlike the in* 
odious growth, of the Romish apostacy was the 
sudden rise of the beast out of the sea, that there 
is no danger of mistake as to the time of his origin. 
But in attempting to fix the period of his downfall^ 

* See an able article on this subject in the Biblical Repository 
lof Jidy, 1840. 
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it becomes a problem whether we shall compute 
time by the ^act sdiar year; or with the Jews^ 
reckon &urty days to a month, and thus make the 
year, to consist of three hundred and sixty dayd; 
or with the Moslems, by lunar monttus and years, 
keepng pace with the common record of thebr era. 
In favour of the former method of redconing, astro- 
ncHnica] accuracy alone can be urged. But this 
we know is little regarded by the sacred writers, 
where it does not harmonize with the received no* 
tions of the age. Previous Scripture usage may 
be adduced in support of the second position. In 
frvour of the last it has been argued, that it is 
most natural to reckon according to the current 
time of the people with regard to whom the pre- 
diction is uttered, and that such has been the prin- 
ciple adopted in relation to the prophecies respect- 
ing the Jews. 

. Without presuming to define the precise time 
when this eventful period will close, we are con- 
strained to beUeve that it is so near that many, 
perhaps very many^ now on the stage will share 
a part in the closing scenes. 

'* Ye0» we trost Uie day is breaking, 
. Joyful times are near at hand." 

In the language of a personal observe of the 
grand movements in the East, ^^ The field is every 
day getting more ready for the chariots of salva-t 

• Btfv. Geo. B. Chee^ta, New^Toft. 
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tion to more upon, and the great Head of the 
Church ii selecting his ground, posting his armiesf, 
and occupying fortresses for die last great conflict 
irith the powers of darkness. In all pditical 
movements in the East, whether of peace or war, 
of open strife and agitation, or of secret intrigue, 
in armed bandi, or in the wiles of £pk>macy, God's 
pmposes are working. It is not possible to trard 
in the East and not fed the stir of the great prep- 
vmUkuL 

«Th6liiim of either eimy elally toundt !' 

The wings of angels on their errands almost brush 
pest yoa in the air, and you hear their voices. 

^ It is not possible to look upon a more sublime 
spectacle than that which rises to the mind of a 
spiritual observer at tiie presort crias. A voice 
like the archangd's trumpet is crying, Cast up, 
cast up the highway ; gather out the stones ; hft 
up a Standard to the people ! Event rolls on after 
event Nothing in haste, but all with an awful de- 
liberaticm and grandeur, becoming Him with whom 
one day is as a thousand years, and a thousand 
years are as one day. As the purposes of Qod 
are advancing nearer to their completion, ten thou- 
sand significant events sweep onward in the tram. 
The convergency of all things to the pomt becomes 
more and more rapid. Meaning begins to appear 
in events before dirouded in mysteiy. An omxiip- 
otent plan, it Is manifest, is in operation, and the 
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trains laid with Divine wisdom are fast completing. 
They connect, it has well beai said, with piles of 
combustible material all over the world ; it is only 
for the fire of heaven to fall upon them, and sud- 
denly the whole scene will be lighted up with a 
transcendent spiritual glory. The way is prepa- 
ring for a nation to be born in a day ; when the 
materials are once in readiness, there is noxeason 
to suppose that the world's conversion may not 
take place suddenly, with great rapidity. The 
preparation being made as belfore the coming of 
Christ in person, the Lord whom we seek shall, as 
then, suddenly come to his temple, even the Mes- 
senger of the covenant whom we deMght in. / 
vriU shake the heavens and the earthy and the sea 
and the dry landy saith the Lord of Hosts ; and I 
will shake allnationsj and the desire of all nations 
shall ciome!^ 

Hh 
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THE TBZIDKIS. 

The first evidence I shall adduce in support of the position 
that the Yezidees are of Hebrew descent, is their practice of that 
remarkable rite of the Abrahamic covenant, cireufncition. 

This rite they must derive either from a Hebrew or Moham* 
medan origin. If this practice were derived from the Moslems, 
it would connect the religion of those who observe it with that 
of Isl&m ; but in the case of the Yezidees, that it was not de- 
rived from their Mohammedan neighbours, is sufficiently evident 
from the fact that they circumcise their children in infancy, and 
do not, like the Mohammedans, defer it until they are thirteen 
years of age. This rite, then, as it ^ practised by them, fur- 
nishes very strong evidence of their Hebrew descent. 

2. The second proof is derived from the practice among the 
Tezidees of offering taerifices. This practice enters largely 
into their religious observances, and is strongly marked by Jewish 
peculiarities. This is seen particularly in the time and fre- 
quency with which they make their offerings, as well as in other 
Jewish rites which accompany the observance. 

3. Farther proof of their Hebrew origin is found in their ob- 
servance of the Passover. They observe this remarkable festi- 
val of the Jews annually on the 24th of the month Nisan. Those 
who are unable to procure a lamb for the sacrifice are permitted 
to offer some other clean animal. In the absen<ie of the written 
directory, it must be expected that in some things they would 
depart from the ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual. Still there is 
enough in the circumstances of the observance to show that it 
must relate to the Passover of the ancient Israelites. 

4. Another argument to prove their Hebrew ancestry may be 
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drawn from their ahstmence from meats prohihited to the Jetos. 
This abstinence is practised in connexion with Hebrew rites, and 
with none of the castoms peculiar to the religion of Isl&m. ^his 
fact furnishes satisfactory proof that the practice has an Israel- 
itish origin. 

6. The last source of proof to which I shall have recourse in 
this connexion is the testimony of ancient Syrian authors. In 
the works of several autborsi the fact is said to be stated, in ya- 
rious forms, that the Yezidees are of Hebrew descent. But the 
only volume in which I have seen the statement was in the pos- 
session of the patriarch Mar Shimon. It is called the Genner- 
busame, and contains about a thousand folio pages, and was 
written A.D. 1253, at which time the transcriber says the Nes- 
torian patriarch was residing at Bsgdad. From Assemani,* it 
appears that the patriarch was there at the time of the capture 
of the city by a grandson of Genghis Khan, A.D. 1258. How 
much greater antiquity belongs to the work is not known. It 
is ascribed to one Serebuket, who appears to have compiled it 
from various older writers. The author states that the Daseni 
(the name by which the Yezidees are called by themselves and 
their Christian neighbours) were one of the sects or divisions of 
the Hebrews. The bare statement of this fact by so early & 
writer, corroborated as it is by the other proofs adduced in the 
case, goes far to establish the conclusion that the Yezidees are 
of the posterity of Israel. 

That the Yezidees belong to the ten tribes rather than the 
two, is shown by the following considerations : 

1. They originated in the country to which the Assyrian kings 
carried the ten tribes. Their reputed founder and their earliest 
religious teachers resided in Assyria. It is in this country, too, 
that are found their ancient sacred places of resort. To these 
places they make pilgrimagea, however distant may be their res- 
idence. 

The first place in Assyria to which the ten tribes were trans- 
planted was Halah. We have shown elsewhere, from high au- 

* BihUotiL Orient, vol. Iv., p. eSft. 
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thority, that Halah is the flane as Calah, Gren., x., 1 1. Ephraim 
of Nisibia, and other later Syrian wntera, are of the opinion that 
Calah is the' present Hatareh, which haa long been the chi9f 
town of the Yezidees. It is situated twenty-five or thirty miles 
north- northeast of Mdsul, above the rains of Nineveh. The in- 
spired historian places between Nineveh and Calah, Rbsin, which 
the Syrians call Reshaina, or, aa it signifies in their language, 
** bead of fountain." Now we find at the present day between 
Hatareh and Nineveh a place called Raa-ul-ain, an Arabic word 
having the same meaning that Reshaina doea in Syriac. By 
removing the article *' ul," it retains precisely the radicala found 
in the name Resen. These circumstances go far to show that 
this place is the Resen of the Scriptures. This point being es- 
tablished, it would greatly confirm the testimony which is given 
by the respectable Syrian writers I have juat quoted, that Calah 
and Halah were the same as Hatareh, which for centuries has 
been the headquarters of the Yezidees, and in the vicinity of 
4rhich the main body of those Neatorians reside who have be- 
come papists. 

Again ; some of the Yezidees were from the region of Gozan, 
the central part of the Nestorian country. The patriarch and 
other intelligent Nestoriana informed me that the Yezideea 
left Tiy&ry within the last twenty-five years, and that, at a 
somewhat earlier period, others removed from Tehobee, to join 
their brethren in Hatareh, and in the mountaina of Sinjar. Thus 
it appears that while the main body of the Yezidees originated 
in Western Assyria, or Haleh and its vicinity, others came from 
Central Assyria, the country of Gozan, and in both instancea 
from the midst of the Nestorian Christians. 

Besides, the country of Dasen, from which the Yezidees de- 
rive their name, Daseni, was situated on the Assyrian side of 
the Tigris, near M6sul. The ettent of country included under 
the name Dasen is not definitely known. But as Dasen was 
once a diocese of the early Christian bishops, it would embrace, 
evisn though the bishopric were of a moderate size, the present 
sacred places of the Yezidees. This circumstance gives sop- 

Hh2 
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pott to the ooinprohenfltvfl mdm given by the Nestodaoe to tha 
teim Daeeni, end ebo tappliee an additional argument to prove 
that the Yeiideea originated in the land of the capttnty of the 
tribes of Israel. 

Farther proof of their common origin ia furnished by the tea- 
timony of the Neetorians, that the Tezidees were formerly con- 
nected witlr their chorch. Their testimony is atrsngthened by 
the remains of Christianity whidi the Yezidees still possess. 
Bot the Jacobite Syrians also claim that they were once niem- 
bers of their church. This apparent discrepancy, however, is 
easily expUined, on the gronnd that the defection of the Tezi- 
dees from the general Church took place before the sefaianie 
which divided the Nestorians and the Jacobite Syrians. 

But it may be objected that, however strong is the evidence 
that the f esidees are a part of the posterity of Israel, that the 
(emaina of Sabianism which they possess militates against that 
idea. It will therefore be neceasary to examine this point; 
for if we find among them heathen aa well as Hebrew costonas, 
we may still be in doubt as to their real origin, unless a satis- 
factory explanation can be given. 

The remains of the Sabtan religion found among the Teii* 
dees are a recognition of a good and an evil principle (the an- 
gels of light and of darkness), their reverence of five as a sacred 
element, and worshipping before the rising sun. 

When the sun first appears above the horizon, the Yecidees 
prostrate themselves three times in apparent adoration, with 
** their faces towards the east," and they kiss his firat rays 
when they strike on a wall or other object near them.* They 
never spit in the fire, nor extinguish a candle with their breath, 
lest they should pollute or show disrespect to the. sacred ele- 
mente of fire and light The angel of light they call Malek 
Tauoos, and he is represented by the figure of a cock placed 
upon a candlestick ; that bird being the harbinger of day. Thie 

* Mr. Forbes, who yisited the Yezidees of Sinjar, states that **they 
adore the mn as symbolical of Jesus Christ.*— Journal of the Royal Geo- 
gfaphical Society for 1838. 
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figon is said to be exhibited but once a year for purposes of re- 
Ugibas worship. 

Zoroaster, the foonder, or, nther, the refwmer of the Magian 
religion, introduced the principle of one sapieme Qod, who er»- 
ated both light end darkness, the deities of the older Persians, 
and was superior to them both: that there were two angels, the 
one of light, the kuthor of all good ; the other of darkness, the 
author of all cnril ; and that between these two angels there is a 
perpetaal straggle, which will continue to the end of the woitd. 
He gave the holy fire horn heaven as the trae SheehiiMhj and 
his followers worshipped towards this and the rising sun. Their 
•acred fire was never extinguished, and never blown upon with 
the breath. It was lied only with clean wood, and kindled by 
pouring on oil and by blasts of the open air.—- Prideauz's Con- 
nexion, V. i., p. 890, 398. 

We have already remarked that the Yexidees believe in one 
•npreme God ; and in all the other first prmciples inculcated by 
Zoffoastor we have found a striking resemblance in the corre- 
•ponding parts of their religion. 

How came the Yeaidees by these first principles of the Ma- 
gian religion 1 Wars they foUowers of Zoroaster, and, at the 
aame time, the children of Israel t Were any of the csptive Is- 
raelites among the ancient Magi, who bowed down to worship 
the oib of day 1 We have, in another connexion, shown from 
the psges of Eusebios, that some of the Hebrews to whom the 
apostles first preached the Gospel were at that time sunk in 
idolatry, and converted from the worship of dumb idols to 
the service of the living God ; and where was it more likely 
that these should be found than among the ton tribes which were 
driven away from the land of their fathers on account of this 
very sini Their golden calves were gone, and what is more 
natural than that they should embrace some other medium 
through which to offer their devotional But in the land of their 
exile, what could they do 1 Forsaken by the prophets of the 
Lord, they would almost unavoidably sink still deeper in igno- 
rance, while time and distance would wean them from the gods 
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of Bethd and Did, and finom the groves and high plaeae of 
Samaria. But in the land of their fathers they had leamed 
to worship the hosts of heaven, and these shone as brightly 
here. 

While they are m this state, a man of genioa and leaniin|r 
comea among them, proclaiming for their acoeptance a reli* 
gion captivating in its Conn and rites, lenient in its requisitions^ 
and appealing to their conscience and affections, holding op- the 
worship of the God of their fathers with the sanction of the re- 
vered name of Abraham* He professed to restore to them 
the religion of the patriarch in its primitive simplicity, putu 
fied from all those defects, abases, and innovations which the 
corraptions of after times had introdaced into it. The ssr 
cred volume which he gave them he called **the book of 
Abraham."* He repeats in this book sobstantially the hie- 
toiy of the creation and the deluge;* and in it his followers 
are reminded of their first parente, Adam and Eve ; of Jo- 
seph, of Moses, and Slolomon, of whom he spesks in the same 
manner that the Scriptures do ; and most of the sublime effa^ 
aions of the sweet Psalmist of Israel sue restored to them in the 
psges of the sacred Zenda vesta ; while, at the same time, the ven- 
oiable seer inspires their hopes by a remarkable prediction of the 
promised Messiah. Now who could Uus renowned teacher have 
been, if he were not a Hebrew educated and brought up in tbe 
religion of the Jewst and for whom was he modelling his sye* 
tem, and supporting it by such names as we have given, if not 
for tbe children of Abraham, among whom he wss then living t 
What I have here said of Zoroaster is grave matter of hiatorj, 
which is to be fouufl in tbe pages of the leamed Dean Pridoaiix 
(vol. i., p. 393-399), and other more ancient vnritera ; and the 
learned scholar can consult the Zendavesta itself, the authenti- 
city of which appears to be established by the researchea of 
later days. 

Zoroaster also introduced tithes, and regulated the orders and 

r 

* TlM Persians at this day call tbe Zendavesta of Zoroaster one oC 
the boeks of Abrahank 
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toppott of hit clngf tfter the model of the Jewieh Choich. 
Thii it a farther endence that he wtt himeelf a Jew, and fonn* 
ing a tyttem of religioa for a people of Hebrew detceot For 
what other people coold he haTo introdaced to many Jewiah p^ 
cttliaritiea, or made aoch an appeal to the name and religbn of 
Abraham 1 The Oentfle Medea knew little of the Jewiah nil- 
pon. The other Scriptore ohaiactera which he maket pram^ 
nont art likowiae aoch at were dear.to Itrael. With the Bookt 
of Motet they would be inteietted at eontaining their own early 
hittoiy ; and to the Ptahna of Dand, from which Zoroatter drew 
to largely, they had tuned their harpa in the daya of their bright^ 
eat glory. 

Whether, in ingrafting the religion of Moaea upon a heathen 
etoek, there wtt a disect detign to anit it to the aopentitione 
end ritet of the <jl«otile Medet of diatage, or to the indooutabie 
attaehment of the captive laraelitea to aome ayatem of idolatry, 
or whether Zoroaater had himaelf embraced the worahip of the 
heaTonly hoata which prtrailed in Jemaalem before the Baby* 
loniah capttirity, it not evident. The auggettion haa been made^ 
that the viaion of Eiekiel, in which men appeared ** worahipping 
the ami towarda the eatt,'* may have had reference to the reli» 
gion of Zorotater, deriving itt origin from the Jewa. if thia be 
Croe, it favonra the idea that a portion of the laraelitea were to 
be the tnbjectt of that religion, aince the Gentilet, who had al* 
waya lived in idoiatiy, would not thoa be pretented in propfabtie 
iriaton. 

Prideanz adoptt the opinion that Zoroaater waa broogfat ap 
and educated in the Jewiah religion, and that he waa a diaciple 
of Jeremiah, Eaekiel, or Daniel ; which concora with the teati« 
mony of the learned Neatoiiana, taken from their ancient wtitert, 
that he waa a aervant and papil of the firat of thoae contemporary 
propheta, while his doctrinea bear the atrongeat teatimony to a 
Hebrew origin. 

Thit Zoroaater firat made hit appearance and diaaeminated 
bia doctrinea in Media, where the captive laraelitea then reaided, 
ie a fiMst too well eatabliahed to require ut to enter into the 
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proof of it ftt this time; and tbat it is now generattj btiicred 
■that he made the city of Ooioomiah* his headquarters, has been 
•Iveady stated. The spread of his religion in Assyiist which had 
4hen become a part of Media, and the deep root it took in that 
part of the coantry of the ten tribes, where the religion of the 
Yetidees firat originated, are also weU-known facts. From its 
ozte&sive diffusion in other parte of the Medo-Persian empira, 
we may reasonably infer that it was more or less propsgated 
through all the districu of the Israelites, unless it may be the 
more inaccessible parts of Adiabeq^. And it aeema not improl>> 
able that the King of Adiaben^, who ia reported by Josephos as 
a convert to Jodaisro, was a native Israelite reclaimed from the 
general apoataey. That he waa only a local dependant governor 
u obviona from the fact that Adiaben6 was then a province of 
the Fsvthian empire ; so that there was nothing incompatible in 
his political chuacter with the sopposition that he was a son 
of Israel Helen or Heleoat who reigned in the middle of the 
tet ceoUiry of the Chriattaiv era, and who waa queen of that 
eomilry, waa a Jewess. She went up to Jerusalem, as we are 
told by Eusebioa, and consecrated large aums of money to the 
reltef of her anffuing brethren during Uie famine under Claudtua 
Csasr, mentioned in the book of Acts. It is probable that this 
king and queen held about the same relation to the poaterity of 
the ten tribes in Adiaben^ under the Parthiana, tbat Herod 
and Agrippa did to the Jews of Judea under the Romans. 

But supposing the ten tribes, as a body, never embraced the 
doctrines of Zoroaster, can we believe thai a system of religion 
so well suited to their known disposition, appealing to their beat 
natural feelinga aa the children of Abraham, of so attractive a 
character, and endeared by the name and authority of the father 
of the fiuthful and of Israers Qod| made no converts among 

* The name, se given as by sncient writers, isOraras, Ornii, ITmi, 001^ 
mis, Onniada f dtc ; and it may bave its derivatloD flrom tlie god oflight. Or- 
ndsda, or fVom Or, light. Prideaux make* " Ecbatana (Taoris) or Xix" 
the place of his residence. Tauris is another name for Tabreea, which ia 
Bear Oorooailah, aad Xix may have been the aneisnt nsme of the latter eity. 
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Ihfti people 1 Let those who israme thai, while aU the world 
were moTed by this wonderful teacher, the aone of lane] all atood 
aloof and rejected hia dootrmea, ezplein aa beat they can the 
complex ayatem of the Yesideea, together with ita origin and 
hiatory. If it be admitted that & portion even of the children of 
larael embraced the Magian religion, we naturally look for their 
poeterity among thoae of them, whoae language, aentimenta, and 
htea moat reaemble thoae of the ancient Peiaiana among whom 
that religion waa nationalized.. Thia langoage la the Kooidiab, 
spoken by the Yezideea at the preaent day. At the aame time, 
the explanation of their uae of thia language, different aa it is 
ftom that of their Neatorian and Jewiah brethren, ia donbtlcao 
to be found in their religioua hiatory. 

In the aiagular religion of the Yeaideea we ha?e found some 
of the piomiiient rites and aentiments of Magianiam, Ghriatiani* 
ty, and Jodaiam, and the reader will judge of the force of the 
evidence and the juatneaa of our concluaion, that they were aoo* 
ceaaively Hebrewa, Magi, and Chriatiana. One form of religion 
has been ingrafted on to another, till finally all have become 
blended or absorbed in the hereay of Manicheas, which readily 
took root in auch a aoil, and, under the culture of hia disciple 
Adde, grew into the anomalous form in which we now behold 
the faith and practice of the reputed worshippera of the prince of 
daikneaa. Aa in the idolatry which caused their expulsion from 
the land of Canaan, ao in that of the Oriental philoaophy, they 
doobtleaa continued the national rite of circumcision, and they 
may have continued to offer some forms of sacrifice nearly cor- 
reaponding to the PaaaoTer and other religious offerings of the 
Jews. An intimate acquaintance with their social and domestic 
enatoma would no doubt diacover other peculiaritiea which they 
have handed down from their Jewiah fbrefathera. Had they 
been more thorough converta to the Chriatian religion, and re- 
mained longer under ita influence, they would doubtleas have 
lost the first of these Hebrew customs ; but their retention of it 
is not singular, when we remember with what tenacity the He- 
brew eonverta clung to their ancient rites, and how early their 
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Hlfal^T 1W# ilMEtttwi fay tiM dOgflIM StM MfMlCt Of CQl'fUpi 

tMebtis. How MOB tbMe bliiidl iMdera began to traoblo Ih* 
Ghnnk, «• lean firmn iIm fint opitlla of John ; and, if wa can 
n^ vpoD Iba tagriinoay af Aiigiitlin» that hia a|Nit!a waa wtil- 
Ini aipaeiaUjr to tha Futkuom^ it watiM aaem tliat the Ycatileaa 
naj iM^va baan lad iiil» oiffor almatl aa Man aa thay embnead 
tbi tnitb. 

I at|^t jndalga in loaia nAectiona apm the aingolar cbiptar 
in tha hiatoiy of OodPa aovanant childfan whicb this paopla pia- 
aMt ; bat, bafing takan tba nadar a tang, and, aa I fiear, a to- 
dioQa looni, I dara not traapass farther upon hia patienca ; and* 
I eanelodi hi asUng, Shall thia clasa of on fellaw-aian still ba- 
left to grope en in their dark eooree of aapaiatilianfaBdanor, withr 
Bona to diiaot their feat into the pathe of Ma^ to hold on! to 
them tha lug^ of aalvatiottt What Chnataaa would net deny 
himealf many a hiaarf for tha pnvilage af iapaiting thaOoi|>af 
to each ft people 1 

naroRT or thi nsstokian visnoNs.* 

Third, fourth, and fifth eenturieM. So aztenaively had th» 
Christian religion been propagated in the £ast aa early aa the 
fiiU) century, that the Nestorian patriarchs sent metropolitan* . 
or archbishops aa ftir as to China, which implies the existence of 
bishops, priests, and churches,, and that Cbiistianity had been 
established in the country for a long time, Amobius» who wrota 
in the third century, nentioBB expressly the Sere$ as among 
the Oriental nations who had embraced Christianity, and Mo> 
aheim regards these as having beea undoubtedly Qunese. And 
if the religion of Christ then preyeiled. in Chinai.we may infec 

* This cthort sketch crT the Nestorian missions is taken chiefly ftom an 
assovnt dnwn op by one of the seeietaiies <^ the Americn Bbard, and 
pnbUsbed in tte BfiasiDnaiy Hsrald Stii AQgQsl» 188ft I tavs oftn bor- 
rowed the IsBgaafe of that writer, and used bis refiNWices to aothoiitisa. 
Other qootatiims are introduced from Mosheim and Gibbon, while nmch. la 
omitted that is contained in the above-named historical account. 
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fhst it did ta, to foai« AzteBt at iMtt« in ifae int^rvcniig cmik 
friMofTotaiy.* 

In tbe y«tf 8H BtnabM, a NOTtarin who had fled int» 
KhonsMa to aMtipe the peneontiaDof SajKV, the Penien king, 
beeame bishop of Men, wUeb office he held fifteen yearswf And 
in 430 a metropolitaii waa sent to tbatpkee by dM patiiaidi J»^ 
ballaha, making it efident that there were then biahopriea aadr 
voaMRMS ObriatiCBa in that pevr inee.t 

iStsfJk eetHnfy. *' The NeitoiiaiiB,'* aays Meahein^ mdef thie 
date, " after they had obtained a fiied lesideiiee in Penria, and 
had located the head of their aeot at 8e)eiicia, were aa aoeceae- 
ful aa they were induatrioat in diiaeminnigg their doctrinea in 
the ceontziee lying without the Roman empire. It appears from 
nnqneatioliaMe docvmenta acill exiating, that there were nmner*- 
ooa aodedea in all parte of Persia, in iadiai in Armenia, in Ara« 
bia, in Syria, and in other coontariea, onder the jorisdictioB of 
the patriarch of Seleacia during thia century. * * * TIm Persian 
kings were not, indeed, all equally afiected towards this sect ; 
and they aometfanes severely persecuted all Christiana veaident 
in their dominioD8.'1i 

Semnik eenHiinf, ** The Chfiatian religion waa in thia eentnif 
diffused beyond its former limits, both hi the eaatem and west- 
em countries. In the Beat, the Neatoriaaa, with incredible in- 
dustry and perseverance, laboured to propagate it from Persia, 
Syria, and India, among the barbarous and savage nationa in- 
habiting the deserts and the remotest shores &( Asia ; and tha^ 
their zeal waa not mefficient ^peara from numerous proofs stiQ 
existing. In particular, the vaat empire of China was enlight-' 
ened by this zeal and industry ."IT 

Tins, it will be noticed, waa the century in which Mebam* 
medanism arose, and was so rapidly and extensively propagated 
by the sword ; and the aecond year after their conqueat of Persia, 

*nsl.Tvt.Becl.,p.8;ft t Bib. Orient, v. iv., p. «M. 

t Bib. Orient., ▼. iy,*p. 477. 4 Ecel. Bist, v. L, p. 493. 

R Assem., Bib. Orient.,T. ill., p. 109, 407, 41T, 441, 449; and ▼. tv, p. 73*, Ac. 
IF Mosbeim's Eccl. Hist., y. i., p. 499. 

1 1 
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the **jwt 636, fonnf tn epoch in the hittoiy of Ihe Neeftori«» 
miMioni. At that time a Nestorian misaionaiy is aaid to have 
eaterad China in the penon of Olopuen, m Jaballaha, and from 
that time to the year 781 (beyond which the leooad doea not ex- 
tend), lio leaa than seventy missionanes, whose ntmek are pre- 
served, htbonred in that empire. The Emperor Coacom, who 
reigned from 660 to 684, commanded Chnatian churches to bo 
erected in all the province^ of China. The Gospel was promnU 
gated in ten provinces of the empire, and alt the cities were sup- 
plied with chorches." In the year 699, the Christians were per- 
secuted in some of the provioces ; and: either there were two 
persecutions, or this was continued till the year 719.* 

Eighth eentwy. About the year 714, the patriarch Salibaia- 
cha is affiimed by the Syrian writers to have sent a metro- 
politan into China. About 719, two able and active nusskm- 
aries, named John and Kielie, anrived with some sssocistes» 
tnd in 745 another, named Ki^o.. 

The emperor had a church of his own, which he adorned vnth 
the statues of his anceatiMrs. In the year 767, the Eraperor 
Socum ordered a great number of churches to be erected. The 
mission continued in fhe same prosperous condition during the 
leign of his successor, A.I>. 763-780. t 

The patriarch Timetheus, whose name will be preserved by 
the church of Christ, again revived the missUmary zeal of the 
Nestorians. He was from the convent of Beth-Aben, in As- 
syria, from which a new light was to stream forth upon the vast 
central and eastern regions of Asia. lu 778 Timotheus selected 
from Beth-Aben a monk named Subehaljesu, who was skilled 
in the Syrian, Persian, and Arabic languages ; and, having or- 
dained him a bishop, sent him to preach the Gospel to the Daila^ 
mites and the Gehe, on the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea. 
At the same time, he wrote letters to the King of the Tartars 
and other princes, exhorting them to embrace the Christian 
faith. Subchaljesu repaired to his field of labour, and preached 

* Hist. Tart Eccl., p. 9. Append., p. 4-28. Assemani, Bib. Orient., v. 
iv., p. 54, 778. 

t Bib. Orient., v. iv., p. 540. 
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thaGocpel in mnj cities and villages, made nnmerons concerts, 
built chorches, and instituted priests and teachers. Leaving the 
new converts to be farther instructed by his associates, he pen- 
etrated to China, and published the Gospel extensively among 
the Gentiles, the Maicionites, and Manich«ans, attacking ev- 
ery sect and every corrupt religion. As he was returning to 
Assyria to see his patriarch und former companions, he was mur^ 
dered by barbarians. Timotheus, without delay, ordained two 
other monks from the same convent as biihops, and sent them 
to supply the place of the fallen missionary. These took with 
them fifteen monks ftom their convent, seven of whom, with the 
approbation of their patriarch, they afterward ordained as bish- 
ops. Their names were Thomas, Zaccheus, Semus, Ephraim, 
Simeon, Ananias, and David. Some of these went to China, 
and David became metrapolitan of the churches in that country. 
Thomas is said to have gone with some associates to India.* 

Ninth ctiMwy, '*Tfae Natormtu m particular,*' says Mo- 
sheim, ** and the Monophosttes, who lived securely under the 
inotectiott of the Arabians, were, very attentive to their own in- 
terests, and M not cease from efforts for the cower sion of the 
nations siiU in pagan ignoranu.^f 

Timotheus was relieved from his sealoue labours by death in 
830. 

. Two Arabian travelleis found Christians in Masina or South- 
ern China in this century ; and a certain Baichu, revolting from 
the emperor, is said to have massacred a grsat number of Chris- 
tians in the city of Canfu or Canton, A.D. 877. — ^Bib. Orient., 
vol. iv, p. 684. 

Tenth cmtwry, *« AU are agreed," says Mosheim, ** that in 
this centnry the state of Christianity was everywhere most 
wretched, on account^ the amazing ignorance, and the conse- 
quent sopecstition and debased morals of the age, as well as 
from other causes. Bat still there were not a few things which 
may be placed among the prosperous events of the Church. The 
Nestorians living in Chaldea introduced Christianity into Tar- 

* Bib. Orient., v. »v., p. 444, 478, 488. t Bed. Hist., ▼. U., p. 118. 
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tuy proper, beyond Mount Imtut, where the people bed hieiieiM 
lived entiielj uoeiiltnrmted end nncifiUKed."* 
' M oeheim, with othere, thinks the Goepel which they pteecbed 
wee not in eU respects free ffon efror, hat he edmitt diet ** the 
eetiTtty of this seet, end their greet seet ibr the pretnotion of 
Chiietisaftf , deeerve prtise.^ 

«*It is pieced beyond ooiitfOTei«y>*' oontitraee Moeheiin, **<het 
the kings of the people celled Cuntkf living on the borden of 
Cetfasi, whom some denooninete a tribe of Tiiifce» and others of 
Tsitets, constituting s coneidereble portion of the Moguls, did 
ftefose Chiistlewty from this tine onweid, end that no incon- 
siderable pert of Tettaij or Asiatic Seythia lived onder biebopo 
•eut among tern by the pontiff of the Neeteriins."! The hie- 
t«ry of this isoe of Christian kings, afterward so celebrated in 
Europe uider the name of Prester John* is properly referable to 
the two ettoceedtqg ceotaries. 

MU9enA md Ti§dfik oeniHinM. The first of Oieee Mogul 
pnneeft (whoee subjeets were about two hundred thoueand) re- 
eided in Caiaoeramy neerly six hundred miles northwesterly from 
Pakfaig or PelBn4 He wee beptised by priests sent out by the 
Nestorian patriarch. The son and suceessor of this king com* 
meneed an expedition in 1046, which, directed and impelled at 
a later period by the master spirit of Genghis Khan, proved so 
deetruetive to Asia and Europe. He advanced as far as Gash- 
gar, about sicteen hundred miles $ and the third in suoeessioB ie 
described as a conqueror on the fialdeof IVanoxiana and Persiu* 
The last of the race was shun by Genghis IDian, about the yeaf 
1303. In the reign of the second Prester John, A.D. 1064, the 
Nestorian patriarch is said t6 have sent a bishop to <%ina. 

** In Tartaiy and the adjscent regions,'* says Modieim, <*the 
ictivity of the Nestorians eontinued daily to gain over more 
people to the side of Obiistianity ; and such is ^ mass of tee* 
timony at the present dey, that we oannot doubt but thst bish- 
ops of the hi|^t oider^ or metrofolitOMMf with many infiMw 

* BeeL BRm., r. «., p. !». f Ih>> p. I«. 

I 6iMon*B Mm- «inpr> V* i^*, p. m^ 
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buhofM •object to them, were estaUisfaed tt that period in the 
provinces of Caahgar, Naacheta, Turkiatan, Genda^ Tangut, and 
othen. Whence it will be manifest that there were a vaet mul- 
titude of Christians in the eleventh and twelfth centuries in 
these countries, which are now devoted to Mohammedanism or 
the worship of imaginaiy gods. That all these Christians fol- 
lowed the Nestorian creed, and were subject to the superior 
pontiff of the Nestorians reaiding in Chaldea, is so certain as to 
be beyond controversy."* 

TkkteeiUk eenivry. ** Althoogh that powerful emperor of the 
Tartars, or, rather, of the Moguls, Genghis Khan, and his success- 
ors, who had carried their victorious arms through a great part 
of Asia, and had conquered China, India, Persia, and many 
other oouatriee, greatly disturbed and distressed the Christians 
resident in those countries, yet it appears from the most nn- 
qoeationable testimony that numerous bodies of the Nestorian 
Cfkrittmms were mHU aeattered over all Northern Aeia end 
China:* f 

The molestation of the Christians here adverted to by Mo- 
eheim appears to have been mostly incidental to the violence of 
vfar, rather than to any persecuting disposition in Genghis or his 
immediate soccessors, who are said to have favoured the Chris- 
tians. Two of his SODS, under the influence of their zealous 
mother (a daughter of Prester John), made a profession of the 
Christian faith.t One of the more remote descendants, who 
became a Mussulman, and assumed the name of Ahmed Khan, 
commenced a violent persecution of his Christian subjects in 
Persia in the latter half of this century.^ Kubiai, a gntndyon, 
tnd the most distinguished successor of Gonghis Khan, comple- 
ted the conqneat of China, A.D. 1879,11 and removed his couvt 
to Chambaln or Peking. He encouraged Christianity, and fa- 
▼ovred its prafeasors. About this time, a Nestorian by the 

* ll<Mlieiai% Ecd. Hist, v. U,, p. 161. t lb., p. 919. 

X Gibbon's Rom. Emp., v. It., p. 949. Hiat. Aart. Eccl., p. 40. 
« Maleolitfa Hist, of Persia, v. i., p. 4SS-M1. 
I Do Haide*B Hist, of Cbina, ▼. U., p. 250. 

Ii2 
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MOM ti Siaaon wm MBt at matropalitui to Cfaba, wad ha wall 
aoccaadad bjr Jaballaha,* 

Tha papal aiaaioBa to tba MogaU and Cfainaaa aoameaaad in 
tiua canliuy ; and Comnai who waa aant out kf tba popa in 
1889, daaeribaa tha Neatariaaa aa having dapartad graally from 
thair laligtan, and 10 Tarf powarfol io China that they wa«ld 
not allow Cbriatiana of any othar danominatton to aract chweh- 
aa, nor to pobliah thaif own paealiar doetnnaa.t Maico Polo, 
who timyalied through Tartaiy into Ofaioa in tha vaign of Cnh- 
|ai, aaya ha then fooad Naatorian choichea in Caahgar, Carkam, 
Tai^t, ihgininl, Kaignth, and Tandtih4 Kidblai died in the 
yaai 1809. 

Fimrt$iiiik <o ths tmiemA cenituy. Early in tlM» fowtaenth 
•antoiy Mohanuaadanim had gainad tha aacandaney in Hyaaa^ 
nia, Khotaaaan, and Tianaooriana ; and tha Neatonana, JacobilM, 
and Latfaia weia obligBd to latire befon it. Akaady had it baen 
•itandad bayend ito former hnita in tha £aat by tha Mabna Mnh- 
mood of Oiani, who aieended the throne of Peraia A.D. 997» and ia 
aoppoaedtohavaeonvattedauUionabyhiBawafd. Hamadeaey- 
•lal aapaditma into India, and alao repeatedly confcandad io battle 
with tha paneipal ralar of the Tartar tiibaa on the north of hie 
-tungdam. ^ llw awoid of Tamertana only waa wanting to com- 
plaia iba daatruction of the Waatarn Tertay ahueahas. Thia 
waa dwwn upon thasi about tha year 1380. Tamerlane 
landed hie aonqaeata into Mongolia, India, Penia, Aeta 
and Roaaia. He died A.D. 1405, eftar coamMafiing hie anich 
•Ibr Uie leoiote logiiiQe of Cbina.|| 

. Fmn tfaia time we hear no anoaa of tha aboMhea of Tmwes- 
-iana, Tmhiatan, I^fioania, and IQiacaaaan, and aokimdea of 
^ Naetonana of paiaia did thia 6ene diaciple of MohaaiMd 
-paiaaouia onio daath.f Sat their miaaiona atili ezittad. 

In China tha wifoataaa aontinaad to '^piophaay/' thoogh m 

* AfleMMBl, Bib. Orieoi,, ▼. it,, p. 107. t BM^ P- Mi» 

$ Bib. Orient., r. !▼., p. 108. 

^ Malcolm'* HLM. oTParaia, v. L, p. 2S1 | IbM., jklWi. 

V MMb<4in*a ^PiA. Ui»„ w, tt., p. il% 
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de^ wdirkith. Tbe RomMk ausaiooiiiM win tiwiAtd fiom 
dial empiM About the year 1969 ; bot the Nealorinie, though 
petiecQted by the Ohineie, and enfferiDg under inaaepiciette in* 
lluencea which gradually dimiiiiabed thor number, were pereiit* 
ted to remauk The patiiaich Siflaeon eent a netnpohtan into 
Southern Chine in 1490. About thia time India and Chnia 
were united in one metropolitan tee.* In 1608, the.petriaidi 
Eliu eent four biahopa-- Thomaa, JebeUaha, Benha, and Jamee 
••■into India and Ohtna. Jamea waa living in 1610. In 1640 
e pereeeution wae raiaed in China againat the NeetoriaBB. 

** It thua eppeara," aaya tbe writer ftom whoee iraluabie pagee 
we have drawn ao freely, ** that the Neetorian BMaaiona in Oen* 
ttal and Eaatem Aaia continued from about the third lo the ai& 
leenth eentory. The mflce active perioda of their miaaipm wei^ 
fitom the aeventh to the middle of the thirteenth caotory : a 
long period of time, eviaoing great perMveranee, and ahowing, 
one would think, that the true spirit of Christ moat have been, 
et least, one of the grand actuating motivea, though the Gee* 
pel which they preached waa not in all reepecte the pure Gospel." 

The patriaieh and his people, during my late visit to the 
mountains, often spoke of the eerly laboora and success of their 
linefathera, and eagerly drank in the enconmgement I presented 
lo pot forth untiring eflforts and prayera for a return of thoee 
golden daye, when, aa they themselves say, their miasionariee, 
chorehee, and schools were spread throughout the East, even 
«n India-and China ; remnants of which they confidently believe 
may yet be found in those remote landa. In the bold, hMle- 
pendent bearing of the Nestorians of the mountains, I saw 
abundant evidence that they were the true sons of '* the mission^ 
aries of Balkh and Samarcand," who, according to the testimony 
of Gibbon, '* pursued without fear the footateps of the roving 
Tatter, and insmnated themselvee into the camps of the velleys 
of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga." 

If, in the early age of tbe Church, according to the same wri*> 
tor, " In their progress by sea and land, the Neatoritns entersd 

* Bib. Orient., v, ir., p. 0S3. 
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ChiM by lb» poit of Otnton tad Che iioitheni wemAmcB of 
gin," and won found in grett nomben on '* the pepper coeet of 
lialeber and the isiiM of the ocean, Socatora and Ceylon," what 
nay we not hope from their daontleaa counge and ontinng sea], 
wlien the power of the pieea and all the increaning means of mod- 
em timet are bioaght to their aid ! ^y toul it lirtd in view of 
thepiotpeet. 

Bat then there it t great prepeiatory wodi to be done, and 
there it no time for delay. We mutt not thrtnk btck in view 
of difficoltiet end dtngers. If the Nettoritn miitionariet "pur- 
toed without fetr the Ibotttept of the roring Tartar," we mutt 
without fatr enter their monnttin itttnettet, pour the light of life 
around their pathway, arouae and direct their dormant or per- 
verted eneigiet, and, under the Captain of our Salvation, lead 
them forth to conquett and to victory. 

No effort mutt be tpartd, no time abould be bet. Men of gitnt* 
like faith and energy mutt gird themtelvet to the work. Every- 
thing oombinee to render thit field one of the matt important and 
interaating of which we can potdbly conceive. The early hittoiy 
of the people, their relative geographical petition, their present 
chtiacter and eagemett for inttruction, their adherence to the 
word of God at the rule of their faith and practice, and the por- 
lentout tignt of the timet in these landt, indicating tome mo- 
mentout critit, in which a hptt of faithful toldiers of the crott 
tbould bind on their armour and prepare for the approaching 
conAiet. Mativet the mott weighly, and encouragements the 
meet cheering, uige ut onward.. 

[C] 

JEWS or MEDIA AND ASSYRIA. 

Wn have incidentally spoken of an unconverted remnant of 
the Ten Tribes dispersed through the Nestorian country, and it 
may be well to give a more particular account of them. They 
are said to excel their neighbours of the two tribes in general 
morals, and particularly in the virtue of chastity, which is held 
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to high Mfcim^ion hj theDs, while the JewesMs in otheir ftaU o( 
Persia (as we are told hy Mr. WoUE^ who draws the conpan- 
Bon) are a very diasolate ciaas. In their toleration of Chriatiaii- 
ity they excel any other Jews that I have seen ; and, on the 
principles already advanced, we might reasonably look for this 
in the posterity of the ten tribes. They not only gladly receiye 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament at our hands, and enter 
with a degrae of seriousness into discussions of the claims of 
Jesoe of Nszaieth to the Messiahship, but some of them have 
come to us with no other erraod than to obtain the New Test»* 
ment in Hebrew, that they might examine for themselves this 
alHmportant subject. And when we have been obliged to de* 
fer their request till we could obtain copies from Constantinople 
or Smyrna, they have gone awfty expressing deep sorrow. O9 
one occasion I lent two of them a copy of the Hebrew New Tea* 
tament, telling them they might return it within a certain time. 
They accordingly brought it back, but with the petition that they 
might retain it still longer, as they wiahed to read it more thor* 
oughly. Like the Jews in other parts of the world, they have 
been looking for the Messiah to make his appearance the pres- 
ent year (1840), and this may have led them to more serious re* 
flection on the subject. Some of them have avowed their be- 
lief that the Messiah had already come, but with this singular 
txpianalion : that he hsd come and remained eight days, when 
he was circumcised, and received back again into heaven, whence 
he would eoon come to reign on the earth, and gather together " 
the remnant of Israel and the dispersed of Judah to reign with 
him at Jerusalem. Others have said that the Messiah had 
eome, and afterward, as if afraid they had said too much, havo 
explained it away by aayiog that our Messiah had come, but not 
theirs. It wouU seem, from these incidents, that they are be- 
ginning to questioQ the principles of their unholief, and to enter- 
tain fears lest they are rejectmg the only Saviour. 

In this state of mind, they meet with a great stumbling-block 
in the conduct and principles of professing Christians about 
them. They hare repeatedly asked how it is that these Chris* 
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tians make rdigion Co consist so much in stated Cuts tnd other 
obserrancei not commanded in the gospels. Many of the Jews 
of Ooroomiah have expressed a wish that we would open a school 
for the instruction of their children^ and have expressed a will* 
ingress to have the New Testament read as a class-book in the 
school. It seems not improbable but this last measure would 
meet wi(h opposition from some quarter. The petition, in iu 
present form, amounts to a request that we woahl teach their 
ehfldren the Christian religion, and we think much might bo 
hoped from judicious efforta for the improvement of this people. 
That something should be attempted for them, at least in con- 
nexion with our labours for the Nestorians, I cannot entertain a 
doubt ; nor is there a question of their need of instruction and 
of the word of Ood. Above all do they need the regenerating 
influences of the Holy Spirit, to make that word eflbctoal to the 
salvation of their souls. 

Their dispersed situation would perhaps be an objection to the 
commencement of a mission exclusively for them at present ; but 
one or more individuals^ who should direct their attention pei^ 
ticulariy to their improvement, would find enoogh to do, at 
least in itinerary labours. 

This uhcontiktid kbmnant or thb lost tbibbb appears 
to possess much of the characteristic simplicity of the Nestoiian 
Christians among whom they live ; and, excepting the latter, I 
know of no people in the East who, considering my comparative- 
ly limited acquaintance with them, have won more upon my af* 
foctions than they have done. 

In common with the Jews in other parte of the world, they 
are a despised and persecuted race ; and they are not exempt 
from the calumnious charge which is brought upon that people, 
of kilting the children of their Gentile neighbours, to obtain their 
blood to mingle with the bread of the Passover !* During my 



* As groniidless as this accusation doubUeas is, it seems as thongh it 
was sent in judgment upon the Jews for bringing this rtry charge upon the 
early Christians, who met in the night for worship ** for fear of the Jews f 
when the latter, in thsUr implaeable hatred to Cfaristianitj, sooussd tham oT 
UUiAf children and drinking their blood ' 



lesidenM in Ooioomtah, a Jew wu publicly baiMd to death ki 
that city by order of the govemori on an allegation of that pre- 
tended Clime ! Nai^tha was fireely poured over him, the tovefa 
was applied, and the miaerable man was instantly enveloped in 
flame ! In Meshed, another city of Persia, the same accasation 
was last year brought against the Jews of that place : a M<^am- 
medan child haying been missing, no one knew bow. It was 
charged upon the poor Jews, and their entire extermination was 
at once resolved upon I Fifteen of these unhappy people were 
thus murdered in cold blood,Jwhen the remainder, to escape the 
same fate, embraced the only akefnative-^the religion of the 
Korftn ! And who has not mourned- over the fate of those sons 
of Israel whose blood has still more recently stained the streets 
of Damascus 1 Is this the people of whom God hath said, " He 
that toucheth you, touches the apple of mine eyeV* O when 
wilt thou arise .and have mercy upon Zioni When will the 
blood-bought Church of Christ awake to compassion for thy 
woesi "Who shall bemoan thee! or who shall go aside to 
ask of thy peace 1" 

The present is an intoresting moment for the Jews, and it may 
prove an important crisis in their history. With ** a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind,** they have look- 
ed for the long*promiMd Messiah, till " all faces are turned into 
paleness." As a cordial to their fainting spirits, they have been 
assured, by calculations made by their learned rabbis, that their 
expected deliverer would make his appearance within a certain 
definite period, or during a particulu' year; That period. (1840) 
has now expired, but it has brought them no deliverance ! And 
where is Messiah their king ? Many of the Jews in Poland, as 
we learn by a letter from the Rev. Mr. Brown, of St. Peters- 
burgh, have openly avowed, that if he did not make his appear- 
ance before the end of this year, they were shut up to the con- 
clusion that Jesus of Nazareth was the Messiah. The day that 
I left Constantinople, a learned Jew called upon the Rev. Mr. 
Goodell, and told him that there were then forty Jews in that 
city who were accustomed to meet for religious worship on the 
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int ^ of ifae week, htyiag coom to Ibe deUbflnta conehisMMi 
thftt ihtj coold look no longor for » Metsitb to come after the 
end of the p r c ee n t ymt (endiag October* IMOX bat mu4t be- 
Mofo in Jeraa of Nczeietb. m tbe promiied Sevieur. On my 
tmy to SngrnM, one of my feUovr^pMMDgetB in tbe eteamer was 
an iatolligent Cbiiatiaii Jew, who informed me that in that city 
there wae the oame gCMfal atato of foding regarding the Mee- 
eiah, and that immbera were entertainmg a aecret belief inCkriat 
aa the Saviow, and that aome fifteen heade of familiea were in- 
atnieting their ehildieB in the aame belief. In Peraiav the belief 
that Chriat waa to come in tbe year IMO baa been entertained 
for a coaaidemble time, and I nndentaad the aame ia tnie of the 
Jewa throughovt the Beat Thia hope ia^now torn away, and 
the efiiBei will be either to harden them in ii^deli^, or awaken 
eeriooa and uudona inquiry on the anbiact of Chriatianity. 

How many of them ahall become the followera of Jeaua, and 
gife na ihair afieient aid in diifnaing the bleaainga of the Goo* 
pel thwugh the woiid, and how aaany wrap themaeWea in the 
icy folda of a heartlesa akepticiam, and eink into the akimbera 
of the aeoond death, will depend, under God, vety much upon 
the atand wfaidi Chriatiana take in thia momcBtooa cnais. Ye 
diaeipleacf Jeeaa, how aoleafm ia yoor reeponacbility at thia time I 
Foe eighteen centuiiea, God, in the aorereign diapeaaationa of kia 
grace, baa ahnt them up in unbelief, <* till Ihe fiilneaa of the Gen- 
tilea be coaae in ;" and ye *' have now obtained nwrey through 
their unbelief,'* ** Umi tkramg^h ymar mercy Utey alao may obtain 
aaeiey." Let your compaaaion leach their caae, and let your 
pn^ers aacend to lanel'a God on their bdialf. ^* Ye that make 
mentkm of the Lord, keep not ailence, and give him no reet till 
he eatabliah, and till he make Jeroaalem a pniae in the earth.*' 
For Zion'a aake, held not your peace until the rigfateouaneae 
theieof go forth aa brightneaa, and the aahation tiiereof aa n 
lamp that bnmeth; and aa you breathe forth your importunate 
auppUcationa to Jehovah of bosta, forget not the unconverted 
xenmant of the loat tribes of Israel. 

** The poeitton of tbe Jewa, and the ineieaaing expectation, 
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attention, and aflforts of the Church in regard to them," says 
Mr. Cheever, " are significant. We think we may see indications 
of the meeting of those two tides of gloiy spoken of by Paul, 
which are together to roll over the wprld. The lines of proph- 
ecy in relation to Jew and Gentile run parallel ; we should not 
expect to see the fulfilment of the one unless the attention of 
the world were turned upon the other; in proportion as the 
preparatioiw of Divine providence for the one axe accomplishing, 
the arrangements for the other will be completed in their train. 
If the eoming in of the fdnese of tiie Gentilee it to be the 
period for the conversion of the Jews, the calling again of the 
Jews is also to be as life from the dead to the unconverted Gen- 
tiles. Here is a definite point. When it begins to appear, we 
may know that these thing* are nigh, even at the doora. Look- 
ing now acTMs these vast and tioobled waters, we think we see 
that circular central commotion, which indicates the actual meeU 
ing of those two main currents,** and together will they roll on, 
till *' the earth shall he full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea,^ 



THE END. 
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